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In light of this we feel it most important that the regular section, ‘For a 
sociology of India’, should continue to be strengthened. In the past, 
Contributions has served as a forum to present the first published work of 
younger scholars, as well as significant statements by foreign sociologists of 
India. Both these roles, we believe, should continue. Looking back through 
past issues of the journal, we have noticed several themes—and not always 
the obvious ones—that have been addressed in a number of important 
papers. We intend to republish sets of Contributions' essays around some 
of these themes. We will also continue the practice, so successful in the 
past, of Special Issues on selected topics: the first of these will be a volume 
on 'State and sexuality'. Authors, publishers and readers have responded 
well to our Book Reviews and Notices section, which we regard as an 
important aspect of the journal's work for the profession. 

We would like to thank the outgoing Board of Editors and our publishers, 
Sage Publications, for their support: in the past and for the future. No 
words can express our appreciation for T.N. Madan who has surely given 
to Contributions the best years of his life. 
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Cultural holism in the anthropology 
of South Asia: The challenge of 
regional traditions 


John Leavitt 


Introduction 


Since the 1950s, some of the most influential work in the anthropology of 
South Asia has come out of two schools of thought: a 'structüralist' school 
centred in the work of Louis Dumont and his colleagues in Paris, and an 
‘ethnosociological’ school founded by a group of anthropologists, historians, 
and South Asianists at the University of Chicago. My intention here is not 
to consider the specific doctrines of either of these schools, which are 
sharply different from each other and vary to a greater or lesser degree 
from author to author, but to focus on a set of premises that both share; 
premises that guide the research agendas of both and determine which 
questions will seem interesting and which pointless. Both ethnosociologists 
and Dumontian structuralists see South Asia as a single culture area; both 
hold that life and thought throughout the subcontinent and through most 
of South Asian history can best be understood by means of a single set of 
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analytical.categories; and both hold that these categories should be derived 
from South Asian culture itself. Both thus adhere to Nehru's slogan that 
‘India is one’ (Dumont 1957a: 9; Marriott 1976b: 191), and they interpret 
this both in the immediate sense of South Asian unity and in the derived 
sense of South Asian uniqueness. These shared premises form a common 
foundation that can, for want of a better term, be labelled ‘cultural holism’.' It 
is, I think, this common foundation with its promise of a general and 
appropriate understanding of South Asian civilisation that has made cul- 
tural holism such a powerful force in the anthropology of South Asia. At 
the same time, however, in spite of the insights that it has provided, holism 
turns attention away from certain important questions. Questions of his- 
torical change, of regional, caste, and class variation, of links and parallels 
between South Asian phenomena and others outside the subcontinent, all 
tend to look pointless from a holistic perspective. 

If there is a single major criticism to be made of both schools, then, it is 
that both radically underestimate the reality and importance of regional 
and historical specificity in South Asia. For this reason the general critique 
of cultural holism will be presented here in reference to specific ethno- 
graphic data, drawn in this case from my own field research in the hill 
division of Kumaon in the central Himalayan region of northern India. 
This work was immediately concerned with a regional tradition of oral 
literature and its use in ritual; to interpret this tradition was required a 
conceptualisation of the wider social and cultural context. A number of 
aspects of this larger context proved particularly refractory to holistic 
analysis: these included the annual seasonal and calendrical cycles into 
which regional ritual fit; the social patterning within which ritual took 
place; and people's background knowledge about the divinities who are a 
part of myth and song and invoked in ritual, and whose power is the 
perceived source of ritual effects. In all of these areas, patterns appear 
which are not those of the holistic models. Here I will be exploring some of 
this material to try and clarify a growing conviction that, rather than having to 
accept the holist's choice between a single pan-South Asian model and chaos, 
it is worth tryine to develop models that are both intelligible and diverse.? 


' The term is, evidently, problematic On the one hand, ‘holism’ ıs extremely vague, and 
may be said to be characteristic of anthropology in general. This vagueness means that it may 
be interpreted as the author wishes: Marriott, for instance (1991), says that his work represents ‘a 
distinctively non-whohstic ethnosociology'. My use of it here is heuristic; it 1s, 1f you like, 
ostensive rather than intensive. I have simply not been ablé to come up with a better way of 
labelling important common properties of the two schools under discussion, which do indeed 
grow out of very different intellectual histories I should note that I am not the first to criticise 

‘single system models’: see Burghart 1983. 

? Like those of some others (e.g., Moffatt 1990), my own reactions to ethnosociology have 
been percolating for many years, waiting, in part, for the published appearance of a general 
statement from the school. One hesitates to use and even more to criticise publicly ideas that 
continue to be conveyed primarily in an informal way, circulating orally and as manuscript 
among friends. 
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The Kumaon region (kumai in formal Kumaoni and in Hindi, kuma in 
colloquial Kumaoni), which was an independent kingdom from the Middle 
Ages until 1795, has its own Indo-Aryan language, Kumaoni, generally 
classified as part of the central Pahari group (Grierson 1916; Masica 1991: 
30), its own styles of dress, its own social patterns, an extremely rich oral 
literature, and its own gods, demons, and rituals. Regionally distinctive 
divinities are worshipped and regional rituals are performed in complex 
combinations with others common to the whole of north India, or, in some 
cases, to the whole Hindu world. People of all castes and classes in the 
region consider being Kumaoni, or Pahari, an important identifying char- 
acteristic. The latter term means ‘of the mountains’, and is used particularly 
to distinguish these and other Indo-Aryan-speaking Himalayan peoples 
from their neighbours of the plains immediately to the south. Since the 
plains’ population is numerically, economically and politically dominant, 
the term ‘Pahari’ often has derogatory connotations, something like the 
American ‘hillbilly’ (cf. Berreman 1963, 1972, especially Chapter 10). The 
term ‘Kumaoni’, on the other hand, marks these people off from other 
Pahari groups and from Tibetan-speakers to the north, as well as from the 
people of the plains; it is used much more uniformly as a marker of 
regional identity arid regional pride.’ 

I will begin with an effort to put holism in its historical context, sketching 
two major schools of thought that preceded it in the study of South Asian 
society, and against which, to a large extent, holism represents a reaction. 
After a consideration of contributions and weaknesses of holism itself, I 
will present a more detailed discussion of Kumaoni data on ritual, the 
pantheon, and regional history, all areas that call for more complex analyses 
than holism offers. My argument is, in nuce, that both major forms of 
holism seek to explain: the variety of data from South Asia in terms of a 
relatively small and simple set of underlying cultural or ideological patterns. 
This procedure is derived from the long-standing anthropological pre- 
occupation with small-scale societies and may not be adequate for dealing 
with the social variations within a great tradition. Indeed, it is not clear that 
this kind of essentialism is adequate for dealing with any kind of society; 
there have been a number of recent moves within anthropology to reject 
essentialist approaches altogether, and with them, it seems to me, the very 
concept of culture. Some of these moves are discussed iz the Conclusion. 
The alternative that I will be supporting, on the other hand, is neither to 
maintain classical anthropological models nor to abandon the culture concept 
as such, but to look to models developed in the discipline of folklore, which 


* Kumaoni regional pride is the more striking in that earlier ethnographies of the UP hills 
(e g., Berreman 1963, 1972) lead one to expect a far more ambivalent attitude involving a 
sense of inferiority and defensiveness with regard to the culture of the plains. This may be an 
effect of historical differences between Kumaon and the neighbouring hill region of Garhwal, 
where Berreman and others have done research, or of relatively recent changes in attitude 
related to the resurgence of regional feeling throughout South Asia. 
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has always had to deal with situations of great local and regional variation 
within overarching traditions. 


Cultural holism and its antecedents 


It is a commonplace that the visitor to South Asia is disoriented by the 
overwhelming cultural diversity of the subcontinent. But it is equally 
evident that certain aspects of South Asian life and thought seem to hold 
from Sri Lanka to Kashmir and from Assam to the Hindu Kush and to 
differentiate the subcontinent as a whole from other parts of the world. 
One appears to be faced, as Dumont has put it, with choice between ‘the 
sort of nightmare of perpetual diversity that haunts the naive observer’ 
(1957a: 13) on the one hand or, on the other, claiming that ‘Indian 
diversity’ is ‘largely illusory’ and instead posing a single underlying ideology 
(ibid.: 10). Holistic theorists, horrified by the former prospect, have opted 
firmly for the latter, for unity underlying diversity, a unity they locate in a 
coherent set of patterns that organises and makes intelligible apparently 
diverse aspects of South Asian society and culture. 

In both methodology and postulates, this approach is in explicit opposi- 
tion to earlier ones. Where holism is synthetic and interpretative, earlier 
approaches taken to South Asia in the 19th and 20th centuries have been 
analytic and classificatory. 


A system and survivals 


Starting in the mid-19th century, European, mainly British, observers of 
India took on the tremendous diversity of South Asian cultural patterns 
through a process of sifting. They accepted the existence of an ideal-typical 
‘real’ pan-Indian civilisation and divided cultural materials depending on 
whether or not they fit this model. Those that did not were considered 
survivals from earlier, locally represented Savage or semi-civilised stages, 
‘fragments of a dead lower culture embedded in a living higher one’ (Tylor 
1873: I, 72). Present observable unity or structure is thus a privilege of the 
living higher culture; the dead lower culture now exists only in its fragments. 
These can be used to reconstruct a lost Structure, but it must remain a 
conjectural one, whose only real existence is posited in—or projected 
into—the past. 

In the case of South Asia, the living higher culture was identified with 
Sanskritic Hinduism or Islam; the nature of the earlier state that can be 
glimpsed through its surviving ‘fragments’ differs from author to author 
and from region to region. On the whole, however, it was seen as the 
simple reversal of what the British held to be real Indian culture. This high 
culture was—in no particular order—Aryan, Sanskritically Hindu, hier- 
archical, best represented by the higher castes, carried by invaders, guided 
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by ancient written texts. That which did not fit these criteria, or those of 
alternative Islamic or Christian models, was considered a survival from an 
earlier state that possessed just the reverse of the characteristics mentioned: it 
must have been Dravidian, or ‘tribal’, or Khasa in the Himalaya, instead of 
Aryan; animistic or demon-worshipping instead of Sanskritic, egalitarian 
instead of hierarchical; represented by the lower castes; carried by auto- 
chthonous populations instead of by invaders; and oral instead of written. 
Since the set of ‘contemporary’ or ‘higher’ categories was unified into a 
civilisation, while the ‘lower’ ones were fragmented, anything that was 
clearly local and not pan-Indian tended to be assimilated into the latter and 
given all of its characteristics. In the literature on the Indian Himalaya, this 
model is fully functioning in Atkinson’s Gazetteer (1882-86) and in the 
writings of the Reverend E. Sherman Oakley (1905; also Oakley and 
Gairola 1935). In all of these works, for instance, the local and regional 
Himalayan divinities and lesser spirits—which are quite distinct from those 
of Sanskritic Hinduism—are treated as ‘ghosts and godlings’ (Oakley 1905), 
survivals from an earlier age of ‘animistic daemonism’ (Atkinson 1884: 
700). 

The ethnographic tradition that drew on this ideological structure has 
been called an ‘isolationist’ one (Singer 1968). In it, the study of the unified 
classical civilisation was left to Sanskritists and other Indologists, while 
ethnographers concentrated on regional surveys and on a more detailed 
study of ‘tribal’ groups, i.e., peoples who were as self-contained and as 
isolated from ‘mainstream’ Indian culture as could be found (cf. Cohn 
1968). In this way the ethnographic work of the period both followed and 
reinforced the general model, producing both large-scale surveys of caste 
society and particularistic studies of groups who were understood to repre- 
sent isolated survivals. 


Great and little traditions 


In the early 1950s there appeared for the first time a series of scholarly 
ethnographies of Hindu castes and villages that drew on the concepts 
developed by social anthropologists for the study of small-scale societies as 
isolated wholes (Marriott 1955b; Srinivas 1952, 1955). But a concern with 
non-isolated units such as these immediately put the isolationist paradigm 
as such into question (Singer 1968: viii). For South Asia, as for Latin 
America and other traditional civilisations, the relations between local 
realities and the wider contexts of society and civilisation became the 
central issue and ‘the point of departure for the Redfieldian concept of a 
civilisation as a structure of . . . networks and cultural centers’ (ibid.). In 
attempting to theorise these relations, Robert Redfield and Milton Singer 
introduced a new dichotomy between the great tradition of the civilisation 
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as a whole and a series of local and regional little traditions (Redfield 1956; 
Redfield and Singer 1954). 

Village communities are both like and unlike the small societies that 
anthropologists have traditionally studied. While small and self-contained 
in some ways, peasant villages are economically, politically and culturally 
dependent on larger social systems. In many cases the larger system is 
characterised by a great tradition elaborated by priests, philosophers, or 
other representatives of the ‘reflective few’; the little tradition, varying 
from place to place, is that of the ‘unreflective many’ (Redfield 1956: 41). 
When applied to South Asia, this new approach modified or dropped 
certain elements of the earlier model, such as the Aryan/non-Aryan dichot- 
omy and the idea that local and regional elements were primarily survivals, 
but at the same time preserved many other elements. Sanskritic Hinduism 
was now the great tradition, while local complexes were little traditions; 
the former was based on written texts, the latter were oral; the former, 
evidently, was pan-Indian, the latter local. Thus, in practice, the great/little 
approach subsumed, perpetuated and froze fundamental aspects of the 
structure of assumptions underlying its predecessor. At the same time, the 
notion of ‘little traditions’ justified a search for order on many levels 
without prejudging the level or the nature of that order. 

The explicit formulation of the great/little dichotomy gave a theoretical 
basis for these new studies on Hindu villages; but it soon became clear that 
the data itself was full of exceptions to the dichotomy: situations that 
inextricably mixed the great and little traditions, or those where the little 
tradition was neither autonomous nor a fragment of a lost tradition, but a 
straying tendril of the great tradition itself. 

One rich and complex set of data on great- and little-traditional inter- 
relations was offered in M.N. Srinivas’ ethnography (1952) of the distinctive 
mountain region of Coorg (Kodaga) in south India. Like Kumaon, Coorg 
is a former kingdom characterised by its own language, its own forms of 
Hindu worship, and a strong sense of regional identity. Also like Kumaon, 
the distinctive values and patterns of Coorg life are found in complex 
relations with widespread Sanskritic values and patterns. To account for 
this situation, Srinivas proposed the concept of ‘Sanskritisation’, a label for 
the millennial historical process of incorporation of relatively autonomous 
cultural patterns into a Sanskritic one. In his later work (1962, 1966), 
Srinivas has nuanced his original unidirectional view of Sanskritisation and 
has proposed the concept of Westernisation to help conceptualise more 
recent trends. The concept of Sanskritisation has played an important role 
in both great- and little-traditional and holistic theories (cf. Dumont 1957a: 
8; Singer 1968: vii), but avoids both the overly absolute divisions of the 
former and the homogenisation of cultural materials typical of the latter. 

Another exemplary discussion of the implications of the great/little 
dichotomy in terms of specific field materials was McKim Marriott’s article, 
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‘Little communities in an indigenous civilization’ (Marriott 1955a). This 
essay could be seen as a test case for the Redfield-Singer model; and while 
he uses this model as a constant frame of reference, Marriott’s data (from a 
village in the north Indian plains) raises serious challenges to it. 

Two such challenges stand out. Section 2 of the article calls for a-new 
historical | perspective, a greater concern with real ‘middle-run’ history 
rather than the ahistoricism of both evolutionists and ethnographers. This 
new approach to history will be discussed later. It is the third section of 
Marriott’s essay, ‘Festivals and deities’ (pp. 191-218) that contains seeds of 
the approach that would prove most influential. Here Marriott demonstrates 
that there is a constant interaction between the great and little traditions 
and characterises two directions of interaction by the terms ‘parochializa- 
tion’ (movement of elements from the great to the little tradition) and 
‘universalization’ (movement from the little to the great). He also notes 
that the villagers themselves make no distinction between elements that 
the analyst classifies as great- and little-traditional: ‘villagers now regard 
both traditions as old and indigenous’ (Marriott 1955a: 196). While Marriott 
does not here draw out the implications of his findings, each of his con- 
clusions is a direct challenge to great/little dichotomies. If the great and 
little traditions are not distinguished by the people themselves, and if they 
can be shown to flow into each other continually at every level, then what 
is the point of maintaining the distinction between them? The next logical 
step would be to scrap the dichotomy altogether, to replace the dualism of 
great and little traditions with a monism of South Asia as a single unit, with 
all of the dichotomies that were listed above now seen as mere epiphenomena 
of a single underlying pattern. 

This step was taken by Louis Dumont in his inaugural lecture at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris (Dumont 1964 [1955]), published 
as the manifesto ‘For a sociology of India’ (Dumont 1957a) and elaborated 
in a series of essays in Contributions to Indian sociology; the new pro- 
gramme was carried out in Dumont’s ethnography of a south Indian sub- 
caste (1986 [1957]) and in his general work on the caste system, Homo 
hierarchicus (1970 [1966]). 








‘India is one’ 


For Dumont, the duality of traditions is replaced by their unity; along with 
this massive dichotomy disappear the little ones that it had subsumed. The 
relationship between what had looked like two kinds of tradition is no 
longer seen as one of real difference, but as that ‘between a general idea 
and the local working out of that idea’ (1957b: 25). Here Dumont claims, 
and in later works he shows in detail, that a relatively limited set of 
patterns} involving purity and impurity as the ritual basis of caste hierarchy, 
provides a key to a vast range of South Asian practices and representations. 
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The patterns he isolates are common across the subcontinent, underlying 
both much of Sanskritic Hinduism as an ideology and much of practical 
life. Dumont reaches his conciusions not by looking at ethnograpbic 
materials alone, but by combining the study of contemporary practice with 
that of ancient text:* ‘anthropology ceases to be juxtaposed to Indology, 
but combines with'it' (Dumont 1957c: iii). 

Thus, a new strategy arises, an alternative to tbe divvying up of cultural 
elements into Aryan and pre-Aryan or into great- and little-traditional. 
Now a single model wil] be presented, based on what is common to South 
Asia as a whole; this will be used as the guide for interpreting local 
materials, which in turn will be scrutinised for ways in which they exemplify 
the whole. 


We must start [writes Dumont in the Introduction to his caste ethno- 
graphy] from the existence of a pan-Indian civilization, if not to say a 
pan-Indian society . . . . The 'civilization' of which a caste is part is also 
present within it. ... Thus, far from proposing to offer an independent 
and definitive picture of a given group, our research will have achieved 
its goal if it is able to seize, through the intensive study of this group, 
some of the common institutions [of the civilisation] (Dumont 1957c: 
iii-iv). 


In the later 1950s and the 1960s, Marriott’s interest moved from a focus 
on particular villages to one on regions as representing variations in a 
broader pattern. In a path-breaking series of analyses of caste ranking in 
different regions of South Asia, he developed a transactional approach not 
bound to particular regions (Marriott 1960, 1968). In Marriott’s more 
recent work, this has lead to a model of South Asian society and thought 
that is at least as holistic as Dumont’s. He writes: 


Dumont’s assertion of the unity and homogeneity of Indian civilization 
seems to us useful in the manner of a stochastic ‘null hypothesis’, which 
requires rigorous disproof even if one does not believe in the assertion. 
We have come by and large to believe in it, however (Marriott 1976b: 
191). 


In a series of essays (e.g., Marriott 1976a, 1976b, 1989; Marriott and Inden 
1976), Marriott and a number of collaborators, who formed what has come 
to be called the ethnosociological school, have presented a picture of 


* The idea of using classical Sanskritic ideology as the frame for interpreting contemporary 
society was not a mew one As Madan (1981: 408) has pointed out, this was precisely the 
project of Indian authors such as N A. Thoothi (1935) and P.N Prabhu (1954). As far as I can 
tell, however, these authors are not cited in the founding documents of either Dumontian 
Structuralism or ethnosociology 
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‘South Asian patterns of thought’ of greater complexity than Dumont's. 
Instead of Dumont's one-dimensional hierarchy of relative purity and 
impurity, Marriott sees South Asian conceptual systems as aligned along a 
three-dimensional processual space constituting what he considers the 
‘fluid universe’ of South Asian understanding and action. These dimensions 
are labelled ‘mixing’, ‘marking’, and *matching'; they correspond to classical 
categories while permitting interpretation of ethnographic findings (see the 
essays in Contributions to Indian sociology, 23:1, 1989, and now Marriott 
1990). 

Between them, Dumont and Marriott and their colleagues and students 
have pointed out a series of common patterns across South Asian life, 
patterns that were recognised only anecdotally before—'an Indian way of 
thinking' (Ramanujan 1989) and of organising social relations. And here 
both schools have made important and compatible contributions. The link 
with Indology has allowed anthropologists to recognise that their living 
Hindu informants are still to a very large degree drawing on versions of an 
ancient cosmic and social ideology that is laid out in a great body of texts of 
varied nature—mystic, didactic, epic, mythological—conveying a coherent 
vision of the world that is often startlingly different from that of ‘modern’ 
civilisation. Most striking, perhaps, to Westerners, is the tendency of 
Hindu explanations and moral judgments toward sensitivity to context, to 
particular states and situations, rather than toward universally valid context- 
free rules (Ramanujan 1989). Human life is broadly seen as an ordered 
plurality of goals, depending on a series of life situations, rather than as an 
attempt to achieve a single ideal (Biardeau 1981; Malamoud 1981). Hindu 
contexts are not chaotic, however, and they imply a close link between the 
nature of the person, his or her place in the social order, the cosmos, the 
landscape, in such varied realms as classical medicine (Zimmermann 1982, 
1989a), the ideology of caste and family (Dumont 1970 [1966]; Inden and 
Nicholas 1977; Marriott and Inden 1976), or contemporary intuitions about 
places, houses and persons (Daniel 1984). Indeed, this link between person 
and context is so close that it has led Marriott to characterise the Hindu 
person as a dividual, rather than an individual: where the Western indi- 
vidual is an isolated uhit, the Hindu person is intimately connected to 
contexts; where the Western individual represents an indivisible unity, 
some of the Hindu person's substance is constantly leaving him or her and 
joining others in the voice travelling from mouth to ear, in cooking and 
sharing food, or in other more evident transactions (Marriott 19762). 
Hindu explanations also show an extremely widespread tendency to rank 
categories, whether these be socio-natural (Dumont 1970 [1966]; Moffatt 
1979), politico-divine (Wadley 1975), or those that make up persons 
(Marriott 1980). 

Holistic models are particularly powerful in locating ways in which 
widely shared South Asian conceptions differ from Western ones (Leavitt 
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1989). General comparison between South Asia and the West in fact 
motivates both Dumont, who modifies Western social-scientific categories 
to contrast South Asia with ‘modernity’ (focusing on the latter in his more 
recent works), and the ethnosociologists, who see their goal as the devel- 
opment of culturally appropriate social sciences to replace the currently 
dominant ones, these, in spite of their claim to universality, being based on 
the limited cultural categories of the modern West. Works from both 
schools continue to challenge the assumptions of ‘modern’ social science as 
well as those of ‘modern’ common sense, and in this they fulfil what is 
perhaps the central single function of anthropology as a discipline: to make 
people rethink ideas about the universe, social life, and the person that 
they have always taken for granted. i 


Some limits of holism 


The strengths of holism—its breadth, its willingness to traverse the geo- 
graphy and history of the subcontinent, its concern for indigenous con- 
ceptual systems, and its stimulation of critical overall comparison between 
South Asia and the West—are also the sources of its limitations, its blind 
spots. These limitations may be grouped as follows: a tendency to privilege 
the widespread over the local; to privilege the classical over the vernacular; 
to privilege those aspects of life that fit classical models over those that do 
not; and a tendency to replace specific analysis with exemplification of a 
preordained scheme. In addition, I will point to two ways in which the 
specific presentation of holist models violates some of the principles that 
holistically-influenced scholars themselves have revealed. 


Privileging the widespread 


A holistic theory can only be based on what is subcontinental in provenance, 
and certainly not on anything that is found, say, only in Kumaon, no 
matter how locally important it may be. If ‘the true object of our study’ is 
‘Indian society as a whole’ (Dumont 1957a: 10), if ‘we must take as our 
starting-point the existence of a pan-Indian civilization’ (Dumont 1957c: 
2), then it will be this civilisation that dictates the analytical terms. Its 
relations with the local and regional will be understood as ‘a constant 
interaction between a general idea and the local working out of that idea’ 
(1957b: 25). Any phenomena that do not readily reveal themselves as 
versions of something pan-South Asian—anything that is irreducibly 
regional or local, or any real historical change—becomes problematic: one 
must either go to great lengths to reinterpret it in pan-South Asian terms, 
or else label it ‘residual’ and cast it out of the analysis. Marriott’s trans- 
actional processes in the Hindu flux seem so broad and flexible that they 
can be used to re-state any datum from South Asian life, thus eliminating 
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in advance | the very possibility of there being data that does not fit them. 
His categories are abstract and flexible enough to encompass a continually 
widening range of ethnographic and textual data. Dumont's strategy, on 
the contrary, is exclusionary, and a non-ideological ‘residual’ space serves 
him as a necessary depository for the unassimilable. This narrowing strategy 
leads him into a frankly devolutionist position. Structurally, this position 
bears certain similarities to the evolutionist one. In both, a single whole 
(pan-Indian civilisation, Sanskritic orthodoxy) is opposed to a lot of frag- 
ments (local or regional facts heterogeneous to the pan-Indian model). But 
where the evolutionist sees these fragments as survivals from an earlier 
stage, the |devolutionist sees them as fragments of that whole that have 
brokén off and become different, that is, degraded. In this, of course, 
Dumont's model is similar to those of Sanskritic orthodoxy itself (see, for 
instance, Dimmitt and van Buitenen 1978: 36-41 on the worsening ages of 
the universe, or Tambiah 1973 on caste degradation through time). Dumont's 
devolutionistic tendencies slip out, to cite just one example, in his claim 
that ‘the failure to recognize that most so-called “primitives” in India are 
only people who have lost contact has been one of the reasons which 
retarded Indian ethnology and sociology as a whole’ (Dumont 19572: 8). But 
beyond such explicit statements, it is important to realise that devolutionism is 
implicit in Dumont’s whole programme—and that in fact any unitary theory 
based on the subcontinent as a whole must, by its very nature, be logically, if 
not historically, either static or devolutionistic (cf. Burghart 1983: 276—78). 





| Privileging the Sanskritic 


If one seeks to interpret all aspects of a complex civilisation in terms of a 
single principle or pattern—treating all aspects equally in that they are all 
equally governed by the same principle or pattern —then one is immediately 
faced with the problem of identifying this pattern. Since it cannot be sought 
everywhere at once, such an identification must be based initially on some 
particular|aspect of the phenomenon; as soon as this is done, that side is 
privileged, and its principle will be pushed as far as possible. While this 
may serve to increase our understanding, it also means that anything that 
does not lend itself to being gobbled up in this way must be cast out or 
explained' away as another variation on the single grand theme. 
Similarly, if one seeks to base theory on a South Asian point of view, one 
faces the problem that there is no generic South Asian from whom such a 
point of view can be elicited—only Bengalis, Tamils, Kumaonis, of one sex 
or the other, one religion or another, one caste or another, one class or 
another, one historical period or another. The closest thing to a voice that 
is both pan-South Asian and distinctly South Asian is precisely the frozen 
voices of the classical vedic and Hindu texts that both holist schools urge us 
to study. | 
| 
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To be a cultural holist in dealing with a world civilisation means to 
privilege certain kinds of discourse over others. To combine a holistic 
approach with a concern for the native’s point of view is to bias oneself 
toward those native points of view that are distinctive to the civilisation, 
explicit, already organised, and widely accepted—in this case, Sanskritic 
ones. Thus, while pan-South Asian traditions as such are explicitly privileged 
by the logic of holism, other aspects of that logic work to privilege these 
elements implicitly. 

Both schools of holism urge cooperation between anthropologists and 
Indologists, the experts on Sanskritic learning. This is what Dumont calls 
‘putting ourselves in the school of Indology’: 


By putting ourselves in the school of Indology, we learn in the first place 
that India is one. The very existence, and influence, of the traditional 
higher, Sanskritic, civilisation demonstrates without question the unity 
of India. One might even think that it does not only demonstrate, but 
actually constitutes it. But this last statement is too narrow, at any rate 
for the sociologist, because, as we shall see, the lower or popular level of 
civilisation has not only to be recognised, but to be taken as being in 
some way homogeneous with the higher one (1957a: 9). 


This is a key citation, which demonstrates the whole logic of Dumont's 
holism. To paraphrase its steps: The existence of an apparently unified 
Sanskritic civilisation demonstrates that India is one. But there is also a 
‘lower or popular level of civilisation’ which does not appear to be unified. 
To say that the former constitutes India’s unity would not be fair to the 
latter. We must say, instead, that the two are somehow ‘homogeneous’. 
But this homogeneity 1s hierarchical; some levels are more equal than 
others. Here it is the already unified and relatively explicit rules of the 
‘higher civilisation’ that will be taken as the basis for the new, greater 
whole. In a masterful play on words, Dumont presents this elimination of 
the local and particular as its true recognition, its elevation: ‘the lower . . . 
has not only to be recognised, but to be taken as being in some way 
homogeneous with the higher.’ This use of ‘not only’ and ‘but’ manages to 
present the incorporation of the lower into the higher—and so its dis- 
appearance as something distinct—as a simple extension of its recognition. 
Not only must we recognise it, in other words, but, to realise it fully, we 
must also eliminate it. 

For both schools, the very simple notion that local data could have a 
structure of its own distinct from that of Sanskritic Hinduism or pan-South 
Asian civilisation—a notion that was the great virtue of the great- and 
little-traditional approach—disappears. The ‘lower’ is transformed from a 
separable level, with, at least potentially, its own characteristics, into ‘the 
local working out of . . . a general idea’ (Dumont 1957b: 25). It has no 
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more traits of its own; analytically, it has disappeared. And this, indeed, 
seems to be the price it must pay to participate, however humbly, in the 
grand scheme of unity (cf. the critique of Dumont in Srinivas 1984). 

In the attempt to transcend and unify the great and little traditions, a 


holistic strategy in fact guarantees the hegemony of the former over the 


latter. The indigestible datum can be expelled as residual, devolved, or, as 
Dumont so baldly puts it, ‘secondary and derived’; or, in the more generous 
maw of ethnosociology, it can be dissolved and assimilated. 
Privileging caste 
This general situation takes specific form in both schools' fascination with 
caste. For both, a pattern characteristic of one aspect of social life—caste 
ranking, which is found all over Hindu South Asia—is given hegemony 
over other aspects of South Asian life and thought, made to order kinship, 
politics, economics, the body, the pantheon. Marriott has characterised his 
area of agreement with Dumont as follows: ‘We share . . . the aim of 
constructing cultural models of the whole of South Asian society and like 
him we use caste systems as points of entry into this world' (1976b: 190). I 
would venture, instead, that caste is only one of any number of variously 
patterned phenomena at play in South Asian society (cf. Appadurai 1986), 
and that in a preponderance of holistic studies caste has been treated not as 
a mere point of entry, but as a universal solvent. 
l 


Exemplification as a strategy 


The analytical strategy of much holistically inspired ethnography has been 
to see local data as exemplifications of holistic patterns. Most commonly, 
this has taken the form of privileging aspects of social life that can be easily 
seen to fit the model—caste within social relations, or the life cycle out of a 
number of ritual cycles—and extending the principles governing these 
domains to,other, less tractable, ones. Such a strategy has been particularly 
evident in studying religion (Reiniche 1979; Stone 1988; Wadley 1975) and 
the ideology of social relations (Davis 1976; Dumont 1970 [1966]; Inden 
1975; Inden and Nicholas 1977; Moffatt 1979; Parry 1979). All the mono- 
graphs cited see the single relational pattern of hierarchy or ranking as the 
key to explaining the complex phenomena in question and relating them to 
other phenomena. Whether the key criterion be purity (as in Campbell 
1975; Parry 1979; and originally Dumont) or an indigenous notion of 
power (as in Moffatt 1979; Wadley 1975), the ethnographies I have cited all 
transform an apparently heterogeneous set of materials into an ordered 
whole, a single scale stretching from gods to the lowest of humans, ordered 
throughout by a single ‘idiom of inequality’ (Parry 1979). Each starts with 
an aspect that is clearly hierarchical and pan-Hindu, analyses it to isolate 
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underlying principles, and moves to another realm to show that the same 
principles are at work in both. Campbell (1975) starts with hierarchy in life 
cycle rituals and uses the same principles to analyse mythology; Wadley 
(1975) moves from devotional myths about ranked relations between 
humans and gods to other aspects of religious and social life; Moffatt 
(1979) from caste hierarchisation among upper castes to its presence among 
lower castes, and to the presence of its principles in worship; Parry (1979) 
from caste to kinship and economic relations. Stone (1988: iii) finds holism 
and hierarchy, the central characteristics of the caste system, ‘sharply 
reflected in both the illness beliefs and the ideology of interpersonal 
relationships’ of her Nepalese informants. A number of recent contribu- 
tions, inspired by a more strictly ethnosociological model, continue to see 
local materials as exemplifying broad holistic patterns, but line these 
patterns up along several dimensions rather than the single one of hierarchy 
(see, for instance, Moore 1989 on the Kerala house; Moreno 1985 and 
Moreno and Marriott 1989 on Tamil rituals). 


Whose point of view? 


Both varieties of holism seek to base theory on the native’s point of view, 
on South Asians’ own models of how society and the cosmos work. As 
Marriott has pointed out, such models offer alternatives to the Western 
ones that currently dominate the social sciences, including the social sciences 
concerned with South Asia and other non-Western civilisations. But the 
project of basing analysis on indigenous models raises a number of 
problems. We have already mentioned the ambiguity of the specific source 
of the proposed alternative point of view; questions must also be raised 
about the general project of a decontextualised descriptive sociology. 

If we accept an initial postulate of differences between cultures—a 
postulate that must be assumed for the very project of ethno-theorising— 
then there is no reason to suppose that all societies have been concerned 
with constructing their own decontextualised descriptive sciences or specu- 
lative philosophies, cut off from broader cultural imperatives. South Asian 
sciences and philosophies, to speak only of these, are fully part of their 
cultural context, intimately linked to facilitating intelligent intervention in 
specific human or cosmic situations. Classical geography cannot be isolated 
from pilgrimage guides, classical history is not cut off from mythic and 
legendary traditions that show how one should and should not live; the 
models of mind and universe in classical psychology and philosophy, while 
showing an inexorable rigour and great speculative daring, cannot be 
separated from the goal of philosophising, which is the achievement of 
liberation (Potter 1963). In medicine, as Francis Zimmermann has put it 
(1982: 236), ‘the art of classifying is encompassed within the art of healing.’ 

The production of a general ethnosociology of South Asia, then, is a 
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more complex process than a simple reproduction or translation of South 
Asian ideas. It represents, rather, an isolating of certain ideas from their 
discursive context and their reorganisation as the indigenous content of a 
Western-style project of decontextualised description. Thus, we repeatedly 
find—and not only in studies of South Asia—the paradox of Western social 
scientists denouncing the application of Western theory to non-Western 
cultures, calling it alien, culture-bound, or otherwise inappropriate, while 
at the same time quite contentedly offering models based on other Western 
theories that they approve of, appropriately larded with indigenous con- 
cepts. Dumont (1970 [1966]) finds that both ethnographic data and 
categories derived from certain ancient texts, especially from the dharma- 
sastras, fit into a frame inspired by Weber and Mauss; Marriott finds that 
categories derived from classical dharma$astra, medicine, some philos- 
ophical systems, and contemporary ethnographies fit into a model that 
draws freely on transactional psychology and work in mathematical model- 
ling (Marriott 1976a). In reading both authors it is difficult to sort out 
South Asian and Western concepts; but in both cases the Western cate- 
gories provide a fixed context-free frame of a kind that is not typical of 
South Asian materials. 

The dilemma raised here faces any scholar concerned with cultural 
differences: if cultures really are different, then we need neither abandon, 
or claim to abandon, our own tradition quite so readily, nor claim so 
readily to have sounded the mysteries of the other. An alternative to 
producing hybrid projects that seek to identify their answers to our ques- 
tions, evading the duality of traditions in question, might be one that bases 
itself squarely on this duality, and which Would therefore itself be dual. It 
would involve, first, direct concern for philology, that is, a more careful 
and respectful treatment of the actual words of the other; and at the same 
time, a direct concern for philosophy, that is, a continuing effort to improve 
our own models of our own way of life or that of others, drawing on and 
incorporating ideas from others, but with a decent regard for Western, 
modern, or ‘cosmopolitan’ intellectual traditions where these have 5ome- 
thing to offer. 


The complexity of the classical universe 


The broadening of Sanskritic models to cover contemporary realities tends 


to dilute these models themselves: both Dumont's and Marriott's forms of 


holism present relatively thin versions of the classical Sanskritic universe.°. 


* Marshall Sahlins (1976), for instance, attacks the universalising claims of Marxism, 
positivism and utilitarianism while promoting an equally universal scheme based on Boas and 
Mauss, the difference being that this second scheme is presented as a way of getting at native 
ideas—universally. 

* Criticisms of the ethnosociological use of Sanskritic discourse are made by Larson (1990) 
and K.N Sharma (1990). 
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Dumont’s unidimensional purity-impurity model is derived from the 
most orthodox and prescriptive texts, such as the dharma$astras. Some 
recent work, however, drawing on a wider set of classical texts, suggests 
that the Sanskritic tradition itself is far more complex. One example of this 
multidimensionality is in the four goals of human life, purusarthas. On the 
one hand, these can be ranked in a linear hierarchy in the most orthodox 
style; but at the same time, which goal is foremost depends on the specific 
context of the ranking—who is doing it in what situation and for what 
purpose—so that the overall model is not of a linear but of a ‘revolving 
hierarchy’ (Malamoud 1981). There is a striking Kumaoni illustration ot 
this context-dependent multiplicity of goals: in his treatise on hawking, the 
Syainika Sdstra, the 16th century Kumaoni king Rudra Cand (Atkinson 
1884: 542-54) notes that hunting is included in the eighteen vydsanas, 
pleasurable addictions or vices, that are condemned by the authors of the 
most orthedox sastras. But, the king adds, ‘if practised in proper season 
and within proper bounds, they contribute largely to the delight of all 
persons, especially of kings’ (Syainika Sdstra 1.7; H. Shastri 1910: 1).’ In 
other words, while forbidden in general, hunting for pleasure is appro- 
priate for certain kinds of people in certain circumstances. This one small 
example illustrates, as do so many others from the erotics of the Kama 
sūtra to the contorted ethical dilemmas of the Mahabharata (Biardeau 
1986; Ramanujan 1991), to the deliberate reversals of tantra, that the 
classical Sanskritic tradition is more complex and multidimensional than 
linear renderings of it would indicate. 

Marriott’s three transactional dimensions, too, are based on or redis- 
covered in classical categories. He sees his dimensions as directly expressed 
in the three classical gunas or qualities of the universe, three of the five 
bhütas or elements, the three bodily dosas or, roughly, humours, and, in 
his most recent work (1989: 13), in three of the four purusárthas. Marriott 
sees each of these sets of three as representing three dimensions, so that 
each element forms a distinct axis. All can be superposed upon the triplicities 
of the qualities and the humours; all are emblematic of the same under- 
lying dimensions, expressed in each case in a different material. Thus, 
water (or sattva or phlegm or artha) represents the dimension of greater or 
lesser markedness, fire (or rajas or bile or karna) represents that of more or 
less mixing of substances, air (or tamas or wind or dharma) that of better or 
worse matching of action and setting. 

For Western scholars generally, the meanings of terms like ‘element’ and 
*humour' are defined through a Greek and Medieval cosmology in which 
the four elements in the macrocosm and their counterparts, the four 
humours in the human body, directly confront each other, each representing 


? Sevyamánah sukháydlam bhavanh pranindn ca te! 
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a variation on simple criteria: each is dry or wet, hot or cold. It is original 
and suggestive for Marriott to break with this tradition and see the units of 
Hindu triplicities as distinct dimensions of variation, creating a three- 
dimensional conceptual space, rather than simply as opposed categories on 
a ‘flat’ theoretical plane (cf. Zimmermann 1989a: 143). This reading of 
Hindu conceptual assumptions reveals ordered complexity where, with our 
Greek-tuned thought, we expected to find ordered simplicity. At the same 
time, however, it reduces complexity in two ways. First, ancient Indian 
thinkers made use of classifications based on many numbers: there were 
pervasive dyads, tetrads, pentads, and so forth, up to some very high 
numbers indeed, and there is no reason to suppose that these were all 
really elaborations of triads. Second, Marriott's system reduces complexity 
insofar as it depends on simply identifying triplicities with each other, with 
all of them ‘really’ expressions of a single underlying set of dimensions. 
This reduction, which Marriott calls ‘merging the triads’ (1989: 12-16), 
while interesting as speculation, is a move that South Asian texts themselves 
make only in a limited and sometimes contradictory way (see, for instance, 
the different correspondences derived in Marriott 1989 and Larson 1990). 
While Hindu thinkers have been fond of making sets correspond—one 
thinks of examples from vedic speculation, from Samkhya philosophy, or 
from Tamil poetics (Deussen 1906 [1899]; Larson 1987; Ramanujan 
1985)—they did not undertake a general merging of sets of units to create a 
single explicit extra-contextual conceptual frame.’ They could have done 
this: the ancient Chinese did, merging tetrads and pentads of elements, 
humours, directions, seasons, and colours to create a single self-reflexive 
universe that is implicitly or explicitly referred to in much of traditional 
Chinese discourse (Granet 1934). Given this possibility, it is surely signi- 
ficant that actual Hindu correspondences remain conceptually localised, 
tied to limited domains, to particular contexts. One of the key differences 
between Hindu civilisation and Chinese civilisation may well be this Hindu 
refusal of a simple underlying spatio-temporal paradigm made up of directly 
corresponding sets. It may be that in classical Hindu thought multidimen- 
sionality extends beyond a single set of three, or that the very metaphor of 
spatial dimensions is not adequate to grasp the complexity of this con- 
ceptual universe. 


Summary 
To summarise the criticisms raised here: Both holist schools privilege some 


material over others not for its intrinsic value or appropriateness, but 
simply for its greater geographical spread or longer history. This problem is 


* Zimmermann (1989b. 11) has proposed ‘speaking of "crisscrossing", rather than “merging” 
the trads.’ 
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exacerbated by the desire to base theory on indigenous categories, since 
widely-shared and explicitly worked-out indigenous categories are privileged 
over local and less explicit ones. All of this tends to give Sanskritic and 
classical Hindu categories—which are widespread and well worked-out— 
much greater weight than non-Sanskritic and non-classical categories. The 
whole bundle not only prejudges the analysis of local realities, giving rise 
to a pervasive tendency to replace specific analysis with exemplification of 
a pre-given pattern, but also limits holistic interpretations of the classical 
tradition itself. These tendencies are not absolute: by bringing together 
materials perviously considered separately, both schools of holism have 
forced the opening up of new questions, revealing new complexities where 
simplicity or chaos had seemed to reign. But this is to say that holism has 
been most fruitful when least holistic. 


Aspects of a regional tradition 


I have sought to define general tendencies limiting the holistic position. Let 
us turn now to the implications of these tendencies in more specific ethno- 
graphic domains. In this section I will discuss the complexity of the 
Kumaonis’ own representations and ideologies; in the next, the complexity 
of historical change in Kumaon. In neither case, I will argue, can the 
received holistic patterns account for the data. 

In Kumaon I kept finding people acting and making definitions in ways 
that did not fit holistic models, but in fact looked suspiciously like great- 
and little-traditional dichotomies. To some extent, this was probably due 
to my own predilections. Yet di-, tri-, and plurichotomies kept appearing 
in important places: Kumaonis often differentiate between things that they 
themselves have and do (a local or regional *we") and things that others 
(i.e., most Hindus, particularly of the plains) have and do. This distinction 
is marked by a contrast regularly made between pahari, ‘of the mountains’, 
and desi, literally ‘of the country’, i.e., in this case, of the plains,’ and used 
to characterise a great variety of things including bananas; buffaloes and 
human beings. But the feeling of regional distinctiveness goes well beyond 
these lexically marked items. To mention a few of these, in no particular 
order: Kumaonis have their own language, a clear marker of hill identity 
that contrasts with the Hindi of the people of the plains and of plains- 
dominated government and schooling. Kumaonis hold nocturnal ceremonies 
(jagar) to heal affliction, a practice that is felt to be peculiar to the 
mountains; they do not believe it is done everywhere. The alternative 
healing strategies of ayurvedic or allopathic medicine, on the contrary, are 
seen as pan-Indian or universal. The contrast holds over rituals, festivals, 
divinities, castes and customs, and equally marks types of human beings: 


* This is different from the usual north Indian use of dest to mean ‘local’. 
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Kumaonis are one way, plains' people another way, foreigners yet another 
way. 

Thus, one place where clear differences appear between something like 
great and little traditions is precisely where it is not supposed to exist, that 
is, in the ideas of the people themselves. We have seen that Marriott found 
no such distinction in his field area, and he later decries anything smacking 
of dualisms or dichotomies (Marriott 1976b); Dumont, for his part, confi- 
dently states that ‘for them [Indian villagers] there are not two traditions 
but simply the one which is their life' (Dumont 1957b: 40), while Wadley 
(1980: 311) reports that *our informants seldom make such distinctions and 
I do not know of a single Karimpur ritual or oral tradition which can be 
considered solely little traditional or great traditional when analyzed in 
detail.’ The positions of Marriott and Wadley may be based on their 
ethnographic experience, since both worked in the highly Sanskritised 
Hindu heartland of western UP, whereas my own data comes from a 
geopolitically peripheral mountain area. While Wadley's last point—that 
all rituals and oral traditions contain elements that could be labelled both 
great- and little-traditional—is equally true for the Kumaoni data, it does 
not eliminate the fact that patterns do emerge from this data, patterns in 
some cases congruent with explicit indigenous categories, which are quite 
different from those that have been proposed in holistic models. Here I will 
concentrate on two aspects of Kumaoni tradition: the patterning of time 
and the patterning of divinity. 


Calendars and ritual cycles 


Ritual in rural Kumaon is organised according to a number of temporal 
cycles. There is an annual cycle corresponding to the phases of the moon 
and seasons of the year and primarily collective or cosmic in focus; there is 
a cycle of observances along the life of a single person; and there is a set of 
rites available for occasional circumstances such as illness or moving into a 
new house. Each of these series of rites shows a different balance of clearly 
Sanskritic elements (e.g., necessary presence of a Brahman priest, use of 
Sanskrit mantras, and guidance from Sanskrit books) and others that 
appear local or regional. The rites of the male life cycle, and most of those 
of the female life cycle, are heavily Sanskritic and clearly based on the 
injunctions and instructions contained in locally printed Sanskrit books 
based primarily on the puránas. The rites of women's adulthood, on the 
other hand, are based on oral tradition associated with local symbols (such 
as mountain fruits). Occasional ritual is a more mixed bag. Oracular 
ceremonies (jágar) to deal with misfortune are performed primarily in the 
Kumaoni language, involve regional gods not known to Sanskrit or pan- 
Hindu literature, and are described by the people themselves as a distinctly 
Pahari thing to do. On the other hand, the ceremony for first entering a 
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new house (grha praves) is done by a Brahman priest according to a printed 
Sanskrit text, but it is followed by the clockwise circumambulation of the 
house and the laying of auspicious red marks on all the doorframes and the 
roofbeam, just as one puts such marks on people’s foreheads. This last 
ceremony, performed with the whole household standing on the slanting 
slate roof of the house, does not involve the Brahman priest or the 
guidance of a written text. It thus ‘feels’ very ‘little-traditional’, or rather, 
as material from south India suggests (Daniel 1984), treating the house as a 
kind of person seems to be one of those non-Sanskritic conceptions that is 
extremely widespread in South Asia. As for the annual cycle of rituals, in 
Kumaon this is most easily understood as consisting of two annual cycles 
that run along together, one of which is preponderantly Sanskritic while 
the other is regional in content and associations. 

What we are dealing with in all these cases are not simple workings-out 
of a general Hindu religious idea, but rather complex skeins of activities 
drawn from different historical sources and interwoven—or not interwoven— 
in ways that may have nothing to do with the sources from which they 
come. Sorting out materials on a basis such as their likely pan-Hindu or 
regional provenance, their ‘great’ or ‘little’ character, may in one situation 
seem a pedantic exercise or an irnposition of a foreign grid, as the quotes 
from Dumont, Marriott, and Wadley suggest. But in another situation— 
another region, another series of rituals—such sortings may provide a key 
to a pattern that is more complicated than a simple unitary approach can 
handle. 

This argument is illustrated in the annual cycle of rituals in Kumaon. 

All over Hindu India, two types of calendars run along together through 
the year. One of these is solar, and is divided into twelve solar months 
based on the relative positions of the sun against the field of the fixed stars. 
The other is usually called luni-solar. It is based on the lunar month with its 
waxing and waning fortnights, but is brought into harmony with the solar 
year through the occasional addition of an intercalary month (Atkinson 
1884: 843-47; Underhill 1921: 13-30). Lists of festivals in ethnographies 
and general works on Hinduism" suggest that the festival calendar is based 
primarily on the luni-solar year. Most pan-Hindu festivals, and most other 
calendrical festivals as well, are calculated by the luni-solar day. The 
exception to this is that in many cases the first day of each solar month is 
considered auspicious; but of the twelve such days in any year, only one, 
Makar Sankrant, is treated as a major festival throughout Hindu South 
Asia. In Kumaon, on the other hand, the solar calendar is the frame for a 
whole series of festivals, quite unconnected with the phases of the moon 
and usually unconnected with any pan-Hindu god, that take place on the 


© The sources are Campbell (1975: 38), Gaborieau (1982); Marriott (1955a: 192); Sinclair 
Stevenson (1920: 272 ff.); Sivananda (1947), Underhill (1921); Wadley (1975: 210-13) 
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first day ofisome of the solar months (Sanskrit samkrānti, Kumaoni sákyán). 
These include a spring flower ceremony; the planting of ‘gardens of Adonis’ 
at the summer solstice, in the midst of the rainy season; a bonfire festival in 
the autumn; and feeding the crows at midwinter. 

The luni-solar and the solar years run simultaneously, and any given 
day thus hàs two distinct dates, one in each system. If the year is treated as 
a single empirical cycle and the difference in the calendars is ignored, then 
the group of solar festivals—solar in the sense of being regulated by the 
solar yeari—disappears as a group. If the two calendars are analytically 
distinguished, on the other hand, then two intelligible series of rites emerge, 
each with lits distinct periodicity and connotations. 

The luni-solar cycle regulates the regionally celebrated pan-Hindu festi- 
vals in a pattern closely connected to that of the lunar month. We find 
repeating patterns of festivals named after the numbered day of the lunar 
fortnight on which they fall (e.g., Krsna Janmastami, ‘Krishna Birthday 
Eighth’, the eighth day of the dark half of the lunar month of Bhad6). This 
is the system laid out in the standard works on the Hindu festal year. Their 
referents are, as in the example given, mainly events in classical Sanskritic 
mythology, and the seasonal and agricultural symbols that they involve 
refer to the ecology and economy of the plains, not those of the hills. Thus, 
for instance, Basant Paficami, ‘Spring Fifth’, falls in the month of Magh 
(January-February), spring in the plains but still a bitterly cold and snowy 
season in|the hills. 

The festivals of the solar calendar, on the other hand, refer solely to the 
cycle of the hill seasons and the specifics of hill agriculture. They include all 
of the annual festivals which villagers feel are théth kumauni, *authentically 
Kumaoni!. Atkinson, writing in the 1880s, noted the distinction between 
solar and luni-solar festivals and interpreted it as an expression of that 
between traditional rural observances and the pan-Hindu orthodoxy of the 
upper castes of the towns (1884: 869). His evolutionistic conclusion was 
that ‘the general use of [the solar calendar] in Kumaon shows that it is the 
older of the two amongst the native Khasiya population, though now 
ousted from its position in orthodox religious observances' (1884: 846). 
One source for this dualistic model is certainly Atkinson's participation in 
the evolutionist problematic as sketched above; but it seems likely that he 
was also drawing on his Kumaoni informants and their own understanding 
of regional society and history. His informants were primarily urban 
Brahmaris, and this social group has long been the special custodian of the 
view—widely shared by Kumaonis of all types—that Sanskritic Hinduism 
was brought to the hills in a series of invasions from the plains that 
established a general social distinction between invaders and autochthones 
(khasi). The plains’ people settled mainly, in the cities, have stayed in 
relatively close contact with developments in the plains, and have continued 
to practise a highly Sanskritised Hinduism. The countryside, on the contrary, 
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has generally been inhabited by descendents of long-established hill people 
who worship their own deities more assiduously than they do the great 
Hindu gods. Whatever the status of this view as a myth of origin, it does 
represent an observable situation: while there has been a great deal of 
movement in both directions, with extensive Sanskritisation of the country- 
side and what we could call a Kumaonisation of urban language, gods and 
observances, Kumaonis still tend to equate the rural with the specifically 
regional and the urban with pan-Hindu civilisation. The festivals regulated 
by the solar year tend to fall in the former category. 

A good case could, I think, be made that the solar festivals are not 
primarily ‘South Asian’ at all in the sense that holists use the term, but are, 
rather, what we might call ‘Old Himalayan’. We find similar usages regulated 
by the solar year in many Himalayan regions, and an initial comparison 
suggests that they are strongest in those areas that have been least Sanskrit- 
ised and weakest where the influence of the plains has been the greatest." 

It is worth contrasting this situation with that found by Marriott (1955a) 
in western UP. The cycle he describes is massively luni-solar—which we 
might expect in such a heavily Sanskritised area—and Marriott analyses it 
on the basis of whether or not its festivals are great-traditional. He finds 
some that are, some that are mixéd, and some that represent what he calls 
‘the residual little tradition’, that is, what is left over when the Sanskritic 
elements have been taken out. In his treatment of the festival of Pitcher 
Fourth, for instance (1955a: 203-6), he searches for echoes of Sanskrit 
literature and suggests ‘a possible Sanskritic cosmology which underlies the 
mute ritual of Pitcher Fourth.’ Here again, the programme is to look to the 
great tradition to explain the little, and to treat what cannot be so explained as 
residual, i.e., as not requiring explanation. While Marriott’s use of the 
great/little distinction here would be criticised by a contemporary holist, in 
fact he is only doing what most holistic analysis does without being explicit 
about it. In this highly Sanskritised region, indeed, it seems perfectly likely 
that non-great-traditional elements may be merely residual, without a 
structure of their own. The problem with the approach of this section of 
Marriott’s article, and with later holistic approaches, is that they prevent 
the question from ever being raised. 

In the Kumaoni case, the solar festival cycle does seem to have a 


" For this point and a more detailed discussion of the two festival cycles, see Leavitt (1985. 
247-58). Festal calendars from relatively highly Sanskntised populations in central Nepal and 
the Kangra valley show a massive predominance of luni-solar over solar festivals (Bouillier 
1979: 58-80 and Gaborieau 1982 for Nepal; Campbell 1975: 37-44 for Kangra). In a some- 
what more remote region in western Garhwal there are seven luni-solar and four solar 
festivals listed (Berreman 1963: 388-94, 1972: 123). For the ‘tnbal’ people of Jaunsar Bawar 
(Majumdar 1962. 264-81), the ‘pagan’ Kalash of the Hindu Kush in northern Pakistan (Loude 
and Liévre 1984), and the Nuristanis of the Afghan Hindu Kush (Jones 1974: 267-74), the 
festivals recorded are purely solar in nature. 
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Structure and an identity of its own. Kumaonis identify strongly with this 
cycle, and it plays an important part in their conceptualisation of seasonal 
time. To study the solar cycle on its own is to seek structure precisely in 
what Dumont calls the ‘encompassed’ domain, structure that is not necess- 
arily derived from the encompassing pattern, whether this be understood 
as Sanskritic orthodoxy or pan-South Asian patterns of thought. Its presence 
along with that of the luni-solar cycle gives a distinctive contrapuntal 
rhythm of Kumaoni works and days, a rhythm that is simply not perceptible if 
one of these cycles is dissolved into the other. 


Divine hierarchy and divine mass 


Consideration of temporal cycles in Kumaon has raised the question of the 
source of the materials used to build holistic models; consideration of che 
Kumaoni pantheon raises questions about their content. In rural Kumaon 
people interact with both pan-Hindu and regional or local goddesses and 
gods and with some that seem to be both. Such a division in itself has been 
criticised by holistic scholars who have seen all the gods in terms of a 
‘divine hierarchy’ ordered along a single axis and contiguous with the 
human hierarchy, so that attitudes toward gods are simply another instance 
of attitudes toward all powerful beings: a landlord is a lesser god, a god is a 
big landlord (e.g., Moffatt 1979; Wadley 1975). As Moffatt puts it (writing 
of south India, but drawing on Wadley’s north Indian model): 


The key structure of south Indian village religion is thus the relation of a 
worshipper to a god, a relation which resembles that between south 
Indian humans in being based on a ranked, unequal transaction... . 
There is a homology or analogy between [the] divine hierarchy and the 
human hierarchy—the caste system . . . . Humans and divine beings 
interact in a single, continuously defined hierarchy of being (Moffatt 
1979: 219-20). 


This model has made a major contribution to our understanding of 
Hindu conceptualisations of divinity. 'Divine hierarchies' (Babb 1975) 
reappear in many parts of South Asia, and Kumaon is no exception to this. 
Here, the pan-Hindu gods, highest on the scale, have the broadest juris- 
diction, the most benevolent characters, and the least direct concern with 
local problems, while regional divinities have more limited jurisdiction, far 
more ambivalent personalities, and a clear focus on local problems. In all 
of this, Kumaonis appear to be ordering types of divine (and demonic) 
beings in a way very close to that of Wadley's highly Sanskritised north 
Indian devotional texts, Moffatt's Tamil informants, or, for instance, 
Obeyesekere's Sinhalese Buddhist traditions (1984: 50-70). As Dumont 
puts the implication, again with startling clarity, ‘the Hindu belief in gods is 
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secondary and derived, in relation to the fundamental religious values of 
caste’ (1957a: 20). 

In the passage cited, however, Moffatt himself suggests that this kind of 
caste-based contiguous ordering is not all that is going on. He writes of a 
‘homology’ or ‘analogy’ between the divine and human hierarchies, indi- 
cating a relationship of similarity between two orders; but in the next 
phrase he is citing a single continuous hierarchy, i.e., a contiguous relation- 
ship characterising a single order, as if somehow the highest human came 
just beneath the lowest god. In the Kumaoni material the analogy model 
seems to hold, but not the contiguity one. High gods, middling gods and 
demons all form a hierarchy which is laid out in legend and myth, and 
which is often compared analogically to the administrative hierarchy that 
rules human life. Thus, Ram is compared to the President of India, the 
turbulent regional god Ganganath to a corrupt police official, and so forth 
(Leavitt 1985: 292-306). To argue that divine and human form a single 
continuous hierarchy creates otherwise unnecessary problems. It makes, 
for instance, the place of demons utterly mysterious—unless one wanted to 
put them directly above the most powerful human beings, something the 
rural Kumaonis I worked with and, I suspect, most Hindus, would reject. 
Here, I think, the holistic daimun has led to an oversimplification of the 
people’s own models. 

Another issue is the very notion of hierarchy when applied to gods. 
While some of the divine data fits such a picture, other data does not. In 
my own experience in Kumaon, the gods as a whole were never referred to 
as a divine hierarchy (although one sub-set of regional gods forms a ‘Court 
of Truth’, satya darbar). Rather, the ubiquitous phrase for divinity in 
general is taintis kror dydpt, ‘the thirty-three crore’ (i.e., 330 million) 
‘gods’. This figure indicates that the gods are uncountable, and it carries 
the implication that they form a mass of gods, precisely not an ordered 
hierarchy of gods. This appears in a picture commissioned from a local 
religious artist. He was asked to make images of the major divinities 
worshipped in the area, and it occurred to me to request, among these, a 
picture of the 330 million gods. He had to think about that one; it was not a 
subject that be had treated before. He finally filled a piece of paper with 
figures of ascetics, all seemingly moving straight toward the viewer and 
overflowing the page (Figure 1). In some ways, hierarchy appears here: 
some gods are in front, some at the back, which, indeed, is a common way 
for Kumaonis to phrase the difference between what we would call higher 
and lower gods; the marks on the gods’ foreheads are Saiva or Vaignava 
symbols, indicating that these gods themselves are devotees of the great 
Hindu divinities. But except for these distinctions, the gods are identical, a 
uniformity that is at least as striking as the ranking that is indicated by their 
devotional marks and that may be implied in their arrangement. This mass 
of gods, constantly referred to in regional religion, represents a permanent 
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Figure 1: The 330 Million Gods, by Dhani Ram, Vilage 
Satholi, District Nainital 
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offsetting of the hierarchical ideology that does in fact order so much in 
human and divine affairs. 

Against this background of divine indifferentiation, relationships appear. 
Universal King Saim, the creator of this mortal sphere, is the mother’s 
brother of all the gods, and indeed of all beings. He is often presented as 
particularly close to his sister’s son Goriyà, who himself is a king, the king 
of Kumaon in olden times (purdn jamán mé). Goriya’s myth involves 
relations between stepmothers and their stepson, among co-wives, between 
foster-parents and foster-children, and between mother and child. The 
popular myth of Ganganath involves relations of king/subject, father/son, 
mother/son, foreigner/local, guru/disciple, husband/wife/wife's lover, and 
householder/renouncer.” This wealth of social relationships could be 
analysed to produce a hierarchy of the type I have been discussing, but 
such a hierarchy cannot come near to exhausting it. 

The holistic picture of religion directly reflecting social structure is not, 
of course, a new one. It is at least as old as Feuerbach and the early Marx 
and Engels (Althusser 1971 [1970]); it was a basic premise of Durkheimian 
sociology (e.g., Durkheim and Mauss 1963 [1903]); and it was the guiding 
assumption behind Boas’ attempt to describe ‘the life, social organization, 
and religious ideas and practices, of the (Tsimshian) people . . . as it 
appears from their mythology' (Boas 1916: 32). I cite Boas here not 
because he.is a particularly good example—Durkheim, for instance, is 
much more explicit about social structure directly determining ideology— 
but because his use of direct correlation was criticised by Lévi-Strauss 
(1973 [1958]: 208) in terms pertinent to this discussion: 


The relation of myth to the data is certain, but not in the form of a re- 
presentation . . . . Mythic speculations . . . concern not the realities of . . . 
life, but the possibilities inherent in its structures, its latent potential- 
ities. 


This criticism seems particularly apt with regard to Kumaoni myth, but it 
may also hold for Hindu myth in general, and indeed for imaginative 
productions in general. Myths do not necessarily reproduce the social and 
ideological orders of life in the world; often they break these orders up and 
present them in pieces, single relationships or bits of relationships, and 
recombine these pieces to convey socially relevant messages. Myth, here as 
elsewhere, plays with lived reality rather than reproducing it. Much of the 
holistic work on myth in South Asia, with its endless mirroring of a few 
relatively simple principles, seems much closer to the ideas of Feuerbach or 
Durkheim than it does to contemporary structural analysis. 


? On the myths of these divinities, see Atkinson (1884: 819-25), Gaborieau (1975); Leavitt 
(1985), Oakley and Gaurola (1935). 
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Holism and history 


If one wants to see South Asia as exemplifying a single culture pattern, this 
pattern must have been established in the past; and ever since it was 
established, nothing else in South Asian history can really have mattered. 
Like evolutionism, then, the kind of cultural holism we have been discussing 
is ahistorical. Yet, Sanskritic Hinduism, which provides much of the under- 
pinning for both forms of holism, is itself a historical product. Sanskritic 
values have spread, assimilated, and come to encompass other ideologies 
and values. What holistic approaches take as a set of fixed principles 
underlying South Asian thought and action is in fact the end result of a long 
and complex series of changes. 

Holism takes as basic those patterns that occur throughout the sub- 
continent, and to a very large degree these are patterns based on late vedic 
and early Hindu civilisation—what Marriott (1976b) says he can see no 
reason not to call vedic. The continuing pervasiveness and power of these 
patterns is a large part of the motivation for linking anthropology with the 
study of ancient South Asian civilisation, to put anthropologists 'in the 
school of Indology'. But these patterns are not eternal or primeval—they 
spread from centres across the subcontinent, modifying and modified by 
patterns that were already in place. The places where anthropologists do 
fieldwork today are all marked by this history of the spread of Sanskritic 
culture across the subcontinent, its transformations, the nature of the local 
and regional cultures that it met. As we have noted, in work just antedating 
the first formulations of holism, Srinivas (1952) proposed the concept of 
Sanskritisation. Where Dumont and Marriott would be seeking great- 
traditional principles underlying regional variation, Srinivas' formulation 
accepts the: relative autonomy of a region and seeks to specify the nature of 
the historical relationship between regional and pan-Hindu patterns. One 
great merit of the concept of Sanskritisation, and something lacking in 
subsequent holistic models, is that it is processual: it conceives the relations 
between Sanskritic and regional cultures as changing over time, and it 
proposes mechanisms, such as the emulation of higher castes, for the 
spread of a relatively unified culture across a field of varied cultures. 
Instead of this concept of an active and changing process of Sanskritisation, 
the holistic approaches considered here in fact propound a kind of static 
Sanskritism. . 

Things could have been different. In the same article in which Marriott 
criticises the great and iittle dichotomy, he also proposes a far more serious 
use of history in South Asian studies. In ‘Little communities’, Section 2, 
Marnott discusses a number of aspects of social structure and ways in 
which his field site (in western Uttar Pradesh) can and cannot be con- 
ceptualised' as an isolated whole. One of his conclusions is that anthro- 
pologists should pay more attention to real history as far as it can be 
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reconstructed. Citing Redfield and Singer (1954), he advocates focusing on 
a ‘middle-run’ historical perspective rather than the ‘short-run’ to which 
anthropologists usually limit themselves (Marriott 1955a: 186). This position 
is opposed both to the ahistoricism of most social anthropology and to the 
kind of grandiose and speculative historical vision of earlier scholars, for 
whom the only really important events in Hindu history seemed to have 
been the Aryan invasions and subsequent cultural consolidation. In 1955, 
then, Marriott was both explicitly rejecting the anthropologist’s overly 
timid use of history and implicitly rejecting the earlier, overly bold, sim- 
plistic and conjectural use of it, proposing to replace both with a more 
flexible and realistic history of the ‘middle-run’. Both short- and long-run 
perspectives had led to ahistorical conclusions—the former to a frozen 
ethnographic present, the latter to a vision of unchanging India—while the 
middle-run allows one to try to reconstitute the specific factors behind 
specific situations on the ground. If carried through, the implications of 
such an emphasis might have been to allow a greater consciousness of the 
historical factors behind regional diversity in South Asia, and might have 
led to a more complex perspective than that of holism as currently 
constituted. 

In the Kumaoni case there is enough evidence to allow the reconstruction 
of a series of stages by which pan-Indian Sanskritic culture transformed the 
social and political order of the region. 

The population of the UP hills has been identified with the Khasa people 
of Sanskrit texts (Atkinson 1884: 375-441). The Dharmasastra of Manu 
(10.4344) lists the Khasa among Kshatriya jatis who ‘have gradually 
changed to the status of Shudras because they failed to perform rituals and 
did not observe Brahmans’.” As Atkinson puts it, ‘even in the most 
orthodox writings the Khasa are looked on more as heretical members of 
the great Aryan family than as outcast aborigenes’ (1884: 283; see also 
ibid.: 282, 376). The Khasa thus occupy a complex position from the point 
of view of the normative texts: they are clearly related to the culture of the 
texts, yet equally clearly they are different from it. The texts themselves, as 
we see, interpret this situation in devolutionistic terms: the Khasa used to 
be like us and part of us, but they became separated,.had no Brahmans to 
teach them, and degenerated. The Khasa are classified as Shudra, and it is 
worth noting R.S. Sharma’s (1958) argument that this category was used in 
classical texts for peoples with whom a link was understood to exist, but 
who were culturally heterodox. 


3 Sanakais tu kriydlopádimáh ksatriyajátayah | 
vrsalatvam gata loke brdhmanadarsanena ca // 
paundrakd caudradravidah kámbojà yavanah sakdh! 
páraddh pahlavas cinah kirdtdh daraddh khasdh !l 


In his translation, Buhler (1886: 412) leaves out the Khasa, following manuscripts that end 
this passage with the word tathd instead of khasdh But he makes it clear in the note to this 
verse that standard editions do include the Khasa Here I am following J.L. Shastri (1983). 


| 
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Atkinson took the devolutionary argument of the texts and turned it 
around to Produce an evolutionary one: the Khasa and other Indo-Aryan- 
speaking border tribes had not broken off and degenerated, but represented a 
relatively isolated and therefore conservative section of Aryan society that 
had maintained old traditions while the plains’ branch of the family went 


through a cultural revolution: 


As in Africa, at the present day, the tribes converted to Islam, leaving 
behind them their heathen practices, look with contempt and even 
hatred on their brethren in race who adhere to paganism, so the Aryans 
despised those of their race who remained content with the primitive 
belief which was once their common property and refused to accept the 
sacerdotal innovations (1884: 283). 


All of which suggests that the Khasa were culturally different from the 
societies that produced the normative texts, and that the latter, while 
recognising somé*kind of kinship, perceived this difference as a mark of 
inferiority. Along with this disdain for the population of the hills went a 
fascination for the, hills themselves, for their sacred topography. The 
Himalayan region was (and is) the abode of the gods and sacred for Hindus 
everywhere. The only full description of Kumaon in Sanskrit literature is 
the Manasakhanda, included in the Skanda purdna (paraphrased and partly 
translated in Atkinson (1884: 298-323), which lays out the major geo- 
graphical features of the region, each with its complement of non-human 
inhabitants: for in this text, which probably served as a pilgrimage guide, 
the Himalaya are not inhabited by degraded Khasa, but by gods, fairies 
and magic cows. This dual view of the Himalaya as both holy and degener- 
ate—a sacred place inhabited by hillbillies who eat ‘all sorts of horrible 
things’ and do not bathe everyday (Bharati 1978: 79)—has continued up to 
the present.day. It is the ideological aspect of a historical process whereby 
the Himalaya became the site of some of the most sacred pilgrimage 
centres of the subcontinent, while at the same time the local people, cven 
while heavily influenced by the streams of pilgrims moving through their 
territory, maintained their distinctive character. 

By AD 1000, kings of the Cand dynasty had established their control over 
the south-eastern part of Kumaon, and their power gradually spread until 
by the 16th century the entire region was politically unified under their 
sway, with the royal capital at Almora. The Cands considered themselves 
plains’ Rajputs, part of waves of Rajput settlers who moved into the hills 
early in this millennium. The Cand kings and their families and followers 
were practitioners of Sanskritic Hinduism, and during their reign Brahmans 
came from many parts of India to serve in the court. In this way a 
distinctive social order came into being, with a type of ranking system quite 
different from the usual models of caste, centrally involving a distinction 
between invaders and autochthones that crosscut caste categories. Kumaoni 
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society was divided into three levels, each of which had internal divisions. 
The top level was that of people defined as descended from invaders from 
the plains, i.e., the royal family, the nobility, and the Brahman priests and 
ministers, all of whom bore clan names used in the plains as well. Within 
this stratum there was a division between Kshatriya and Brahman varnas of 
the type typical of Sanskritic Hinduism. The next level down was that of 
the majority of the indigenous people, still called khas, who were them- 
selves divided into a mass of small farmers and a smaller group of priestly 
clans, identified respectively as inferior Kshatriyas and Brahmans. At the 
bottom of the scale were the indigenous serving groups, collectively called 
dom, now exclusively a term of abuse. 

It must be stressed that an indigenous Brahman was in every way ritually 
inferior to both an immigrant Brahman and an immigrant Kshatriya: a 
member of the one of the lower immigrant Kshatriya clans would not, for 
instance, accept cooked food from the hands of an indigenous Brahman. 
This particular situation thus reversed the usual caste hierarchy, with some 
categories of Brahmans here being ritually inferior to some categories of 
Kshatriyas. This system, with its fundamental division between immigrants 
and autochthones overriding vara considerations, thus presents a different 
pattern from the one almost universally ascribed to caste ranking (Sanwal 
1975). It reflects the existence of two distinct categories in the population, 
each with its own customs, ritual and social organisation. Sanskritic learn- 
ing and ritual was the preserve of the immigrant groups, settled mainly in 
the cities; the villages, inhabited by autochthonous higher and lower 
groups, generally got along without it. And, as in other Hindu kingdoms, 
the system allowed a degree of caste mobility through the king’s status as a 
divine incarnation with the power to change the position of groups on the 
scale. 

British rule (from 1815) led to a greater homogenisation between town 
and country and to a freezing of the caste system so that it more closely 
resembled that of the plains. With the elimination of the king, caste 
became immctable (cf. Inden 1986a: 440); in addition, indigenous and 
immigrant groups now began to be identified more consistently on the 
basis of varna. Indigenous Brahmans, for instance, began to change their 
names to immigrant ones and generally to claim identity with the immigrant 
Brahman elite (Sanwal 1975: Chapter 4). Major differences remained, 
however, between town and country and between the dóm and everyone 
else. In reporting on the life cycle rites and the daily ritual, for instance, 
Atkinson gives only the orthodox version taken from Sanskrit books, i.e., 
the version practised by the immigrant group—by his time living in villages 
as well as in cities—and their close imitators, ‘those who consider them- 
selves one with orthodox Hindus', whose practice 'will show no great 
divergence in ordinary ceremonies from the procedure observed in the 
plains' (1884: 873). He tells us nothing about the life cycle ritual observed 
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by the majority of the populafion who are not ‘one with orthodox Hindus’. 
According to Sanwal (1975: 54), ‘many (khas) even now do not wear the 
sacred thread or observe the Brahmanical rituals associated with life crisis 
ceremonies.’ Here the only record is of the paucity of indigenous life cycle 
ceremonies; with the annual cycle, as we have seen, there is a whole 
distinct set! of observances of regional reference. The current situation, 
then, is marked by the history of the region and the various relations and 
combinations of social categories that make up that history. 

The spread of Sanskritic Hinduism into and through Kumaoni society 
was inseparably linked to a particular social and political hıstory. The 
‘history of mentalities’ cannot be understood apart from the kind of ‘middle- 
run’ political, social and economic history called for in Section 2 of 
Marriott's article (especially 1955a: 186-87), but which that article did not 
relate to the discussion of cultural traditions in Section 3. Such a linkage 
seems essential if we are to grasp empirical complexity and to reproduce it 
not as a monolith but as an intelligible complexity. One possible model for 
conceptualising this complexity is that of Sanskritisation, but even here we 
need to go farther in conceptualising the specific relations between cultural 
patterns originating in different sources. 


Advice from a poor relation 


In the realms we have looked at—in the Kumaoni calendar, in the pantheon, 
in the history of Kumaoni social structure—we have found patterns that, 
while not chaotic, are too complex to fit easily into holistic models. In each 
case, these complex patterns seem to have arisen as a result of the inter- 
action between those that holists have identified as pan-South Asian and 
others, regional or local in próvenance, that may antedate the process of 
Sanskritisation or that may have developed parallel to it. 

Where is one to look for theoretical models adequate for handling such 
situations? We began with the contrasting clichés of India as inconceivably 
complicated and India as everywhere one and eternally the same. Another 
cliché, but one with more useful implications, is that South Asia is culturally a 
continent in itself, and is comparable, say, to Europe as a whole rather 
than to any country in Europe. This commonplace might be worth hanging 
on to and following out. In Europe, as in South Asia, there is a hegemony 
of a single cultural pattern—that of Christianity—which is the result of a 
long history of expansion and interaction with other cultural patterns, a 
process of Christianisation comparable to that of Sanskritisation in South 
Asia. In the West, those beliefs and practices which are not part of the 
Christian system as such, even though held and performed by Christian 
people, have become the object of the discipline of folklore. And while 
anthropology has, on the whole, relied on relatively simple analytical 
models, the, peculiar object of folklore studies has forced that discipline to 
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come up with some fairly sophisticated ways of thinking about just such 
complex cultural situations as we meet in South Asia. This is ironic when 
we consider the fact that anthropologists, thinking of their own discipline 
as a theoretically advanced social science, tend to look upon folklore as a 
rather naive poor cousin, still mainly concerned with collecting, describing 
and classifying. 

Both Marriott and Dumont took studies of European folklore as models 
in first formulating their positions on South Asia. Both, faced with an 
unsatisfactory dichotomy between great and little traditions, found alter- 
natives in the work of European folklorists—and in both cases they found 
the same message: ‘As in the eternal cyclical course of the waters, so in the 
giving and receiving of cultural contents a continual exchange takes place 
between the two levels of culture' (Weiss 1946: 42, cited in Marriott 1955a: 
203); ‘actually the two levels are in constant interplay’ (Dumont 1957a: 15, 
with reference to Bach 1937). This picture of constant flow and interplay in 
fact provides a theoretical basis for challenging the difference between the 
two levels; Dumont does this immediately, Marriott in his later work. The 
role of the scholars cited—Richard Weiss and Adolf Bach—in the history 
of folkloristics is relevant here. Both works cited are standard compilations, 
Weiss' of Swiss, Bach's of German folklore. Both represent a more rigorous 
and holistic ‘functional’ alternative to earlier speculative models (on Weiss, 
see Niederer 1968: 238; for Bach, see Dumont 1951: 217). Thus, both are 
particularly interesting for scholars concerned with challenging great/little 
dichotomies. But they are also part of a long history within European 
folkloristics, a discipline that has continued to change sirice their time. 

Both the central theoretical problem of European folklore as a discipline 
and the methods it has developed to deal with that problem have parallels 
in South Asian anthropology. The problem can be stated as follows: along 
with a dominant, clearly structured tradition, that of Christianity, there 
continues to exist a whole set of apparently non-Christian practices and 
representations. While these do not seem to form an alternative to Christi- 
anity, they are not obviously or easily explained on the basis of Christian 
principles. Some of these practices and representations seem to have their 
own structure, and some—but not all—seem linked to practices and repre- 
sentations that are documented for pre-Christian Europe. The analogies 
with the South Asian situation are obvious, and I will not belabour them. 

The problem of defining the nature of ‘folk’ material and its relationship 
with Christianity has been approached in a number of ways that parallel 
the approaches to South Asia discussed earlier. Evolutionists in both areas 
saw folk materials as now-fragmented survivals from an earlier state; 
indeed, many 19th century folklorists of both Europe and South Asia 
pointed out parallels between the survivals found in both culture areas 
(Blackburn and Ramanujan 1986: 2-3; for Kumaon, cf. Oakley and Gairola 
1935). Given this orientation, one may thus simply characterise folk 
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materials "n savage, and leave it at that; this, as we have seen, was the 
procedure usually followed in the study of South Asia. Or one can treat the 
little tradition as made up of fragments of a completely separate non- 
Christian religious system. Since such a system cannot be shown to exist 
today, it must be sought in the past. This approach was extremely popular 
in European folkloristics from Max Müller and J.G. Frazer through the 
work of Margaret Murray (1921) in England and Henri Dontenville's 
mythologie française (1948), to mention only these. It is devolutionistic 
since it tends to romanticise and glorify the postulated past civilisation. The 
evolutionistic approach, on the other hand, which was much more popular 
in India, tends to denigrate the older culture. For the British it was 
probably enough of a mental stretch to recognise value in Sanskritic 
culture, without trying to romanticise local aberrations; and it is not 
surprising that most Indian writers, steeped as they were in their own great 
tradition as well as the British one, should have tended to consider regional 
variations as either quaint or abominable. 

An excellent guide to and critic of the tendencies in traditional European 
folkloristics is Louis Dumont himself, who has been a student of French 
folk culture as well as of India. Dumont's book La Tarasque (1951), a 
study of the dragon ritual of Tarascon in southern France, contains a 
general discussion of these tendencies in a chapter ‘On the interpretation 
of dragons’ (ibid.: 209-22). Here he criticises the ‘eminently speculative’ 
Romantic theory that folk materials represent the leftovers of a pre- 
Christian system: 


Everything happens as if the authors had assumed from the beginning 
that modern data must absolutely be connected back with ancient reli- 
gions, even if the latter are inadequately known, even if doing so means 
the modern data must be emptied of a large part of their content. The 
scientific attitude is very different: ‘anyone who claims that a given 
custom has a ritual or mythological basis must use all the means at his 
disposal to establish this in a critical way’ (Dumont 1951: 217, citing 
Bach 1937: 329-30; my translation). 


It is also possible to do the reverse, that is, to take a firmly Christian 
point of view and reinterpret all apparently non-Christian data in Christian 
terms. Since such an approach would see all the ‘lower’ elements as aspects 
or reworkings of the ‘higher’ culture, it could see itself as transcending the 
opposition between them; yet this is merely another form of devolutionism, 
since it makes the specificities of the ‘lower’ culture disappear. In other 
words, this pan-Christian approach exactly parallels that of cultural holism 
in the anthropology of South Asia. In his chapter on dragons, Dumont 
labels this the ‘liturgico-symbolic’ school of European folkloristics. It sees 
dragons as the popular derivation of the Chruch’s iconographic use of the 
dragon as a symbol of evil. 
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In the 19th century in particular, scholars often considered these legends 
the secondary products of symbolically meaningful plastic representa- 
tions: this is the theory of the iconographic origin of legends. Here we 
do not wish to discuss the particular cases in which specific developments 
seem to be attested, but only to try to see what tendencies these ideas 
proceed from. They consist essentially in explaining a datum by directly 
attributing its origin to a conscious will. What does the dragon mean? 
What the doctors [of the Church] wanted it to mean. But is there a 
residue left over from this explanation? Well, that must be the result of 
secondary degeneration .... The success of this thesis is certainly 
based more on its overly facile satisfaction of subjective needs than on 
its objective convincingness, and for each case a proper method depends 
on subjecting the alleged facts to a severe critique. The theory is too 
convenient in yet another respect: it keeps the matter within the domain 
of Christianity, whereas in fact it is the latter that has integrated an 
element inherited from the past (Dumont 1951: 211-12; my translation). 


Mutatis mutandis—e.g., Sanskritic Hinduism for Christianity, Manu for 
the doctors of the Chruch—Dumont's criticisms apply equally to what I 
have been calling holism in the anthropology of South Asia. Dumont's 
final sentence even recognises the legitimacy of considering the historical 
sources of data in an analysis, whether or not the people themselves were 
or are directly concerned with this history: it matters, in the case he is 
discussing, that dragons come from a pre-Christian source, even if they no 
longer mean the same thing they did before the hegemony of Christianity. 

In both the Romantic and the liturgico-symbolic approaches to European 
folklore, 


one part of the facts is sacrificed so that the other may appear on the 
desired level, whether that of the symbol, of zoology, of history, or of 
pre-Christian religions. In all these cases, what is specific in the data is 
abandoned, and it is only at this price that the operation succeeds. Each 
author thus feels that he has replaced obscurity with clarity, irrationality 
with rationality (Dumont 1951: 218-19; my translation). 


Better than I could have put it, here is the central point of the critique of 
holism and its predecessors in the anthropology of South Asia. All of them 
adopt relatively simple theoretical positions, positions that force them to 
privilege some data and sacrifice others, either explaining these away or 
treating them as 'residual'—Dumont's term, used constantly in his writings 
on India from 1955 on. The refusal to take 'residues' seriously, seen as 
reprehensible in 1951 in a European context, has since 1955 come to be 
Dumont's regular practice in the study of india." Other authors and 


^ And not only India The most striking thing about Dumont's work on Western civilisation 
(1977. 1986) is, again, his reliance on religious and philosophical texts rather than on other 
kinds of data. 
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schools within the holistic mode, while less explicit about it, are, I have 
argued, equally prone to privilege some kinds of data—the great-traditional, 
Sanskritic, neatly hierarchical, pan-South Asian—over others—non-hier- 
archised gods, local ritual cycles, non-caste categories, and historical change 
in general, to mention only topics that have been raised here. 

Where to go, then? Once more, certain pointers may be found in 
European folkloristics. Let us start, again, with Dumont. We have seen 
how neatly he takes apart his theoretical predecessors; what is it in them 
that he emulates? Dumont shows great admiration for an intuition of the 
occultist Eusébe Salverte, published in 1826. Like the Romantic school, 
Salverte interpreted the figure of the dragon in European folklore as a 
remnant of an ancient religion. But, writes Dumont, 


at the same time he admits that Christian processional dragons might, in 
the form of particularised local legends, have provoked the survival of 
ancient ideas which otherwise might have disappeared. We see here a 
notion of the relations between the popular and official which, from a 
conceptual point of view, leaves unilateral theories far behind (1951: 
213; my translation). 


What Salverte’s idea represents, then, is, first, a processual model of the 
movement of Christianity into non-Christian areas, similar to Srinivas’ 
model of Sanskritisation. On the basis of this model he suggests that 
certain elements of pre-Christian culture survived because they were 
homologous in some way—here iconographically—with some aspect of 
Christian culture. Pre-Christian dragons were already there, but they sur- 
vived, while so many other aspects of pre-Christian life disappeared, 
because there were also dragons brought in by Christianity. The Christian 
dragons reminded people of pre-Christian ones, and the current dragon is a 
transformation—what we might call a condensation—of both. Thus, the 
new dragon of ‘particularized local legends’ is not a Christian dragon as 
such, but neither is it a pre-Christian dragon. It exists within a Christian 
universe, but it cannot be explained adequately by the principles of Christian 
iconography. It is something both new and old in a way that neither 
Romantic nor liturgico-symbolic theories are prepared to handle. 

The principle offered here for the preservation and transformation of the 
pre-Christian dragon is precisely the process that Freud, writing about the 
complex ways in which some memories are preserved and transformed in 
dreams, named overdetermination, i.e., determination from many sources." 
What the concept of overdetermination offers is an inherently complex 
model that assumes multiple sources and multiple levels of causation, 


'* For psychoanalytic definitions of overdetermination, see Laplanche and Pontalis (1973 
[1967]: 292-93) Althusser (1969 [1962]) extends the concept to social analysis, Biardeau 
(e.g , 1986: 60) uses it to charactense the relationship between Hindu myth and epic. 
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rather than seeing everything as either structured or residual, either mono- 
lithic or chaotic, or, in the case of anthropology, as either civilised or a 
survival. 

Dumont himself uses something very much like overdetermination to 
explain why the dragon, the focus of great excitement at certain times of 
the year and the main protecting figure in some rituals, ceases to be the 
major figure at moments of serious distress. At such times, people turn not 
to the dragon but to Saint Martha. In legend, the saint is the dragon’s 
vanquisher; in life, however, she is generally of little emotional interest— 
except, precisely, in times of real trouble. Dumont explains this apparent 
paradox in the following way: 


It is a long way from these serious situations to [the] games and races [of 
the dragon ritual]. The [dragon] is exciting, but one turns to the saints in 
times of real danger: they are more powerful. Here the Christian saint 
takes her revenge on the pagan being who has outdone her in revelry 
. .. . The Christianized beast was able to survive doing secondary jobs, 
but the saint, expressing both Christian and local values, showing the 
exclusively beneficient face of the sacred, reigned (Dumont 1951: 220; 
my translation). 


Note that Dumont is accepting the distinction between ‘Christian and local 
values’. The dragon, representative of local protection, is locally far more 
popular than is the saint; yet the saint remains more powerful. And this, 
Dumont argues, is not simply because Christianity is more powerful than 
local values. It is, rather, because the saint combines values of both; she is 
overdetermined in a way the dragon is not. Such an explanation is more 
complex and more respectful of the data than either the kinds of explanation 
that Dumont criticises here or the kinds that he would later propose for 
South Asian materials. 

Folklorist Nicole Belmont has offered a general model of the relations 
between European high culture and folk materials that helps to motivate 
the kind of complex explanatory pattern that is represented in the examples 
from Salverte and Dumont. She notes first, following Arnold van Gennep, 
that the historical sources of folk materials are not limited to pre-Christian 
survivals; in addition, Christianity itself has had offshoots, ‘beliefs and 
practices provoked by religious rites and dogmas, but which developed 
marginally and parallel to them’ (Belmont 1973: 9; my translation). These 
beliefs and practices cannot be reduced to Christian principles any more 
than can those arising from paganism. They have rules of their own. But 
this is not to claim that they have ever existed, or could exist, apart from 
Christianity. While Christianity is never found without folklore, and folk- 
lore in the European sense is never found without high religion, the two 
are still not the same. Folklore is not the local working out of a general 
Christian idea. 
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Belmont conceptualises the complex relationship between ‘high’ and 
folk materials by writing not of a static Christianity, but of a continuing 
‘ process of Christianisation: 


Christianisation [gave] the Gallo-Roman populations a mythic and reli- 
gious system sufficient unto itself. Here lies the principal reason for the 
absence of a French mythology, since for most of the population, the 
need for such a mythology was satisfied by the Christian system. But this 
satisfaction of needs was probably not a total one, and a certain number 
of beliefs, stories, and practices were able to slip into the interstices of 
the Christian religion, while others followed an autonomous path parallel 
to that of Christianity. This ensemble, whether considered in a state of 
syncretism with Christianity or in an independent state, belongs to the 
domain that is called folklore. Compared with ‘authorised’ mythologies 
which are apprehended in the form of relatively well organised systems, 
folklore always appears, by its very nature, as fragmented (Belmont 
1981: 434; my translation). 


Setting the historical process of Christianisation at the centre of the analysis 
offers an alternative both to simple binary divisions and to chaos, while still 
not reducing local variation to expressions of a pan-Christian essence. 


A third path suggests itself, which would provide a way out of the 
unsatisfactory choice . . . [between] ‘an “other religion” or the disjecta 
membra of a system that may once have been coherent but is now 
reduced to a few ill-sorted memories’. If we assume that ‘popular 
religion’, the ‘other religion'—whatever we call it—has used Christianity as 
a system and a framework available for its own purposes, then we can 
locate their relationships on a level other than that of opposition, 
conflict, or reciprocal ignorance, since these relations must be of a 
dialectical order . . . . It is probable, in fact, that Christianization and 
folklorization have always evolved in tandem (Belmont 1982 [1979]: 
22-23, citing Vovelle 1982 [1977]: 158). 


The parallel to issues in South Asian studies is, I think, evident. 

The 1980s saw a growth of interest in oral literature and other forms of 
folklore among scholars of South Asia, including holistic ones. It has not 
taken long for this material to start posing new challenges to holistic 
paradigms. ‘As A.K. Ramanujan was already observing in 1980, 


Things like folktales are not merely illustrative, but creative of values; 
not a repository of ‘indigenous systems’, but cultural forms in their own 
right . . . . Having a density of their own, they refract as well as reflect. 
It would; be useful to begin by assuming the independence of folklore 

. . as evidence for cultural inquiry, and not subsume it as instance or 
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component of other or larger or better known systems till we find reason 
to do so (Ramanujan 1980: 7-8). 


A series of recent publications bears out this assessment. Scholars working 
closely with folk materials have been provoked (i) to see folklore as a 
system, ‘an intrinsically coherent whole’ (Blackburn and Ramanujan 1986: 
8), that is, to seek structure on the level of local materials, structure that is 
not necessarily a reflex of that found somewhere (everywhere) else; this 
(it) implies putting the relationship between classical and folk traditions 
back into question (Blackburn and Ramanujan 1986: 14-19); and (iii) turns 
attention to apparent links or analogies between South Asian materials and 
models and those from elsewhere, whether, for instance, through the use 
of world folktale surveys (Beck 1986) or by drawing unapologetically on 
Western semiotic or feminist or folklore theory where it seems relevant 
(Blackburn 1986; Trawick 1988; Trawick Egnor 1986; Wadley 1986). Each 
of these procedures 1s suggested, if not necessitated, by the consideration 
of regionally distinctive materials, and each poses a direct challenge, 
explicitly or implicitly, to some aspect of holism. Further consideration of 
folklore may be expected to contribute to the revisioning and nuancing of 
holistic paradigms as they now exist. 


Parts, wholes, and scattered bits 


Everywhere in South Asia one encounters complex cultural situations 
made up of historically heterogeneous strands whose nature and relations 
cannot be predicted beforehand. A single unified set of principles, that of 
Sanskritic Hinduism, exists in many of these situations in interaction with 
other principles that are local or regional or pan-South Asian in scope. 
Anthropology as a discipline has not traditionally dealt with this kind of 
cultural situation, but with social units that were, or were made to seem, 
small and homogeneous—a bias that was reflected in the early concentration 
on ‘tribal’ groups in Indian ethnography. But the taste for cultural simplicity 
and homogeneity is a deeply ingrained one in anthropology, and it reappears 
in the most surprising ways. I have argued that one effect of the holistic 
approach is to expand cultural homogeneity to the pan-South Asian scale, 
so that South Asia as a whole is treated very much as anthropologists have 
traditionally treated the Kwakiutl or the Nuer: as cultural or social wholes 
that express a single limited and intelligible pattern. 

The ‘essentialist’ paradigm (cf. Inden 1986b) holds that the ideas, actions 
and productions of each people or civilisation express a distinctive essence 
in light of which they should be interpreted. It has a respectable pedigree in 
Western philosophy and social science. For Herder in the late 18th century, 
each people (Volk) had its own distinctive national spirit (Volksgeist); for 
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Hegel in the early 19th century (1861 [1837]), each world-historical civil- 
isation is the expression of some fundamental aspect of consciousness— 
beauty for Greece, law for Rome, and so forth. Essentialism became the 
dominant mode in German philosophy and the ‘spiritual sciences’ (Geistes- 
wissenschaft), and, it has been argued, in modern anthropology: in the 
Boasian concept of cultures as totalities revealed through their myriad 
expressions (Stocking 1968), or, in the case of functionalist and structuralist 
paradigms, in the central imperative of finding a social or cognitive pattern 
that is expressed in all aspects of social life (Terray 1972 [1969]: 160-83). 
The importance of its Herderian hentage for anthropology was pointed out 
by Dumont himself (1986: 113-32, 209-11), who has been quite conscious 
of the historical roots of his own holism. 

An essentialist strategy allows a variety of material to be brought into 
order and allows a clear relationship to be established between multifarious 
parts and a single whole. The problem in an essentialist treatment of 
wholes and parts is that each part purely and simply reproduces the essence 
of the whole; there is no room for real variation, for multiple causality, or 
for connections outside whatever is defined as the whole. As the philo- 
sopher Louis Althusser has put it, 


This model . . . presupposes in principle that the whole in question be 
reducible to an inner essence, of which the elements of the whole are no 
more than the phenomenal forms of expression, the inner principle of 
the essence being present at each point in the whole . . . . Here was a 
model which made it possible to think the effectivity of the whole on 
each of its elements, but if this category—inner essence/outer pheno- 
menon—was to be applicable everywhere and at every moment to each 
of the phenomena arising in the totality in question, it presupposed that 
the whole had a certain nature, precisely the nature of a ‘spiritual’ whole 
in which each element was expressive of the entire totality (Althusser 1970 
[1968]: 186-87; emphasis in original). 


Such a model, with its strengths and weaknesses, typifies not only the 
holism currently being practised on South Asian materials, but, as I sug- 
gested above, the classical model of cultural analysis more generally. A 
book like Patterns of culture (Benedict 1934), with its breathtaking ordering 
of a vast range of at first sight heterogeneous material, its discovery of 
cultural principle underlying an apparent chaos of customs, beliefs, stories 
and social patterns, is clearly essentialist, as are more recent North American 
rethinkings of the culture concept such as Clifford Geertz's *ethos' (Geertz 
1973) or Marshall Sahlins’ ‘Cultural projects’ (Sahlins 1976). At the same 
time, the whole essentialist project has been under constant fire for over- 
simplification and for sealing cultures off from each other as self-contained 
worlds. 
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Anthropology is now in a period of renewed attack on these classical 
models of culture (cf. Clifford and Marcus 1986; Ortner 1984), and it is not 
surprising that criticisms of these models should also apply to holistic 
analysis in South Asia. One recent critique of holism, put forward in Arjun 
Appadurai’s review essay ‘Is homo hierarchicus?’ (1986), grows out of this 
broader critical movement in anthropology. Appadurai’s argument centres, 
as mine has, on the relationship between parts and wholes. 

Appadurai’s critique of the anthropology of South Asia is couched as 
part of a critique of bolism in anthropology in general and of the anthro- 
pological concept of culture. It is thus part of the wider critical movement 
that has been insisting on the primacy of immediate ethnographic data, of 
the ‘voices’ of informants and of the ethnographer him- or herself, over 
sometimes grandiose and weakly-founded anthropological constructions 
(cf. Crapanzano 1986). Appadurai’s particular slant is to challenge the 
empirical weakness of the data base for most holist theorising: 


The idea of holism in anthropology is a glaring example of the making of 
a theoretical virtue of a range of infirmities of practice, which include 
the limits of human observation and scientific objectivism; the hazards 
of the non-representativeness of our small objects of study; the fiction of 
units of analysis that are isolable from one another; the myth of complete 
and uniform culture-sharing within communities; and the illusion of the 
transparency of ethnography. To these infirmities of practice we may 
add the increasingly fragile claim to completeness of the fieldwork 
experience, of the act of ethnographic description that follows it and of 
the theories that follow these (Appadurai 1986: 759). 


This is not the place to enter into a general discussion of ethnological 
method; but it should, I hope, be clear that the criticisms of holism that I 
have made do not derive from this kind of general rejection of the anthro- 
pological idea of culture. Appadura is proposing the abandonment not 
only of holistic excesses, but of the very process of informed speculation 
based on available material that generally characterises anthropological 
theory. What seems called for, on the contrary, is not a new empiricism 
(even in post-modern, post-structuralist trappings), not a new insistence on 
confining ourselves to the immediately observable, but the precise opposite: 
greater methodological daring, a greater willingness to play with more 
complicated models. The real problem is neither the hubris of theoreticians 
nor their bad faith, but their attachment to simple and familiar patterns. 

Appadurai’s essay falls into these same familiar shapes when he proposes 
alternatives to holism. I have argued that prevalent models of South Asian 
culture represent only a small number of patterns: either a monolithic 
holism that sees a single structure dominating and/or explaining every- 
thing, with or without residues; a division of phenomena into a small 
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number of simple categories that combine in particular cases; or a straight 
statement of the complexity of it all, usually in the form of a cry of despair. 
In most of his text, Appadurai simply revels in complexity, taking delight 
in what earlier theorists viewed with alarm. He proposes 'a heterogeneous 
vision of Indian society, characterised by a multiplicity of voices and 
perspectives' (1986: 758). But barring some more specific suggestions of 
pattern, such a ‘heterogeneous vision’ remains confined to what is immedi- 
ately observable, and so must be extremely limited in scope, leaving the 
field open for more general formulations. In the one place where Appadurai 
does offer a general model for South Asian anthropology, it looks remark- 
ably holistic. He suggests (citing Kemper 1979 and Óstór, Fruzzetti and 
Barnett 1982), ‘that at least one kind of “part”, the South Asian person, 
may provide the logical and semiotic foundation of the “whole”, the caste 
system, rather than vice versa' (Appadurai 1986: 758). This formulation is 
just as holistic as anything offered by Dumont or Marriott, and just as 
susceptible to Appadurai's own criticisms: all it does is switch the central 
element, the essence, from ‘caste’ to ‘the person', leaving the holistic 
pattern firmly in place. Appadurai's critique of holism thus reproduces— 
albeit in unusually close proximity—both holism itself and its opposite, the 
lack of pattern that holism seeks to overcome. 


Conclusion 


A brief concluding note. As the term suggests, cultural holism, in both of 
its current manifestations in the anthropology of South Asia, seeks to 
understand an entire civilisation as either a single whole or on the basis of 
one part that is identified with the whole. Its recent critics, on the contrary, 
reject the whole idea of wholes and call for a sort of exciting chaos. Neither 
of these approaches seems appropriate for the analysis of complex civili- 
sations, made up as they are of partially coherent patterns—partial wholes, 
if you like—on many levels. But to conceptualise such multi-levelled relative 
coherence requires a more complex notion of wholes, parts, and the kinds 
of interactions that take place among them than is offered by either of the 
holisms considered here, or indeed by the anti-holist alternative we have 
briefly discussed. To seek models for such formulations, we can look—in 
spite of holist claims of the uniqueness of South Asia—to the study of 
European civilisation, to approaches followed, at least implicitly, in some 
of the recent work on folklore that was cited above. If we go back over the 
topics of this essay, we can see how pertinent such an approach is to each. 
In calendrical ritual, in the divine hierarchy and sometime lack thereof, in 
human social organisation, the hill region of Kumaon—at least— presents 
situations that are neither chaotic nor directly expressive of a pan-South 
Asian essence. In each case, distinct historical sources can be traced for 
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pieces of struccure, partial or fragmentary structures, which are now found 
together in more complex patterns. 

The models cited from European folklore, like some of the current 
explorations of—please forgive this—‘post-holistic’ South Asianists, are 
attempts to conceptualise such patterns. They represent efforts to portray 
relations between local and pan-Hindu materials that avoid the pitfalls of 
evolutionism, great/little dichotomies, and holism, and they offer a number 
of distinct advantages. Theoretical models drawn from folkloristics provide 
a broad context for specific research, allowing the researcher to orient him- 
or herself historically and culturally. At the same time, they are far less 
programmatic and directive than the holistic models used in the anthropology 
of South Asia; while structural rather than simply classificatory, they do 
not presuppose what kinds of structures will be found, nor in what material. 
Folklore-based models are not teleological in either the evo- or the devolu- 
tionary direction, but historical. They propose not the elimination or 
dissolution of some of the data, but rather a relationship, involving specific 
differences, between the many types of data that have been grouped under 
the labels of great and little tradition. Above all, these kinds of models 
seek to conceptualise a complex reality in a complex yet intelligible way, 
and so to open another path, an alternative both to the ‘nightmare of 
perpetual diversity’ that haunts the South Asianist and the dream of 
perpetual unity that holism offers in its stead. 
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Marigalmayima, sumangali, mangal: 
Bengali perceptions of the divine 
feminine, motherhood and 'auspiciousness" 


Suchitra Samanta 


The Sakti Mother-goddess Kali is a pervasive presence in the daily lives of 
Bengali Hindus in present-day Calcutta. Dark of hue, adorned with skulls, 
holding a severed head and wielding her ‘sword of knowledge’, Kàlr's 
image’ appears at every turn in a Calcuttan’s life, along with such ‘constants’ 
as a soaring population graph, overcrowded transportation, destitution, 
disease, and other correlates of urban crisis. Indeed, commenting on the 
all-powerful status of Kali as Calcutta's patron deity, Bengalis observe with 
humour that perhaps no one else will do for such a city! A framed print or 
clay image of Kali adorns many a domestic ‘house of gods’ (thakurghar), 
the dashboard of a taxicab or bus, and the counters of restaurants and 
shops. To the Bengali, Kali is the ideal Mother and worshipped pre- 
dominantly within an idiom of devotion (bhakti). As supreme protectress 
and guide, E is frequently addressed or referred to as Mangalmayima, 
‘Mother who! embodies auspiciousness’, and is perceived as sharing these 
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! This paper is based on a chapter in my dissertation, research for which was conducted in 
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2 [n the representation known as Daksina Kali, based on Krsnananda Agambagis’ descrip- 
tion in his 17th century work Tantrasar (see Chattopadhyaya 1982). 

? The esotenc and private worship of Kali by tantnk adepts is also prevalent in Bengal. My 
research data, however, 1s based on interviews with non-adept, middle class Brahman and 
Kayastha worshippers of the goddess in Calcutta, as well as on observations of rituals to 
Daksina Kali in domestic and festive contexts, and at Kalighat Temple, Calcutta. 
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attributes with mothers and married women (surnarigali) in Bengali society. 
Kali and her human counterparts are also pre-eminently the bestowers of 
‘auspiciousness’ as ‘well-being’ (marigal), experienced by worshippers in 
their relationship with both human and divine Mother. The concept of 
mangal suggests a particular association between femininity and auspicious- 
ness as ‘well-being’. This paper seeks to understand the cultural meaning of 
this association. 

*Auspiciousness' is a significant concept, ubiquitous in Hindu belief and 
ritual across India. Besides mangal, it is also expressed in terms such as 
Subha and kalyán. The implications of auspiciousness are carefully taken 
into account in various contexts of life, such as birth, marriage and death, 
at the beginning of ventures such as the start of a business, the sowing of 
fields at the onset of the monsoons and undertaking a journey. The 
primary intention, in all cases, is the removal or avoidance of inauspicious- 
ness (amangal, as$ubha, akalyán)—a condition which runs the gamut of 
various types of misfortune including famine, disease, accidents and death 
(see also Raheja 1988: 43). Both auspiciousness and inauspiciousness are 
intricately associated with human interaction, in relation ta time (or events), 
places, objects, colours, and both male and female deities. Several scholars 
have discussed these important Hindu concepts in different ethnographic 
contexts, as early as Srinivas ([1952] 1978), Carman and*Luke (1968), 
Khare (1976), and, more recently in a number of studies by Das (1982), 
Inden (1985), Madan (1985), Marglin (1985a, 1985b), Narayanan (1985) 
and Raheja (1988). Recent discussions on auspiciousness have mainly dealt 
with its relationship with another significant Hindu concept, that of ‘purity’. 
While this has resulted in valuable generalisations about the different yet 
overlapping domains of these two conceptual categories, distinctions in 
meaning of various indigenous terms for auspiciousness are still in the 
process of being investigated. That temporality is a significant component 
of the meaning of auspiciousness is suggested by Madan, in his study of 
Subha and asubha among Kashmiri Brahmans (Madan 1985). Raheja, 
working in a north Indian village, notes that while asubha's meaning may 
be specifically found in qualities and substances which must be ‘removed’ 
within caste interaction, Subha is largely related again to a temporal dimen- 
sion (Raheja 1988). Mangal (or mangald, in regional variations) has been 
frequently included under the general gloss of 'auspiciousness' in anthro- 
pological discussion. This concept is operative throughout Hindu India as a 
condition of ‘well-being’ generally aspired to, even in relation to male 
deities such as Siva (whose name also means ‘auspiciousness’) and Viánu. 
However, it appears to be especially meaningful within the domain of 
women, marriage and motherhood.* Several authors have commented 


* Carman and Luke observe that ‘the auspicious state’ is most fully realised in the state of 
marriage and most clearly symbolised in the emblems which the married woman is allowed 
and expected to wear (1968 32, cited in Marglin 1985b). 
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upon this association, notably Srinivas in his study of the Coorgs of south- 
west India (1978), where marigal (here as mangala, an actual ceremony) is 
associated with rites of passage generally, such as the initiation of boys, but 
are especially associated with the feminine, being performed at girls’ 
puberty, marriage, and first pregnancies, as well as for a woman with ten 
surviving children. Marriage, itself called marigalà by Coorgis, results in 
the change of a nubile girl to a swmarigali, one who is blessed herself and 
capable of blessing others. Married women have high ritual and social 
status, and! specific substances and objects signifying the married state 
(such as vermilion) are worshipped on occasion. The marigalà ceremony at 
a Coorgi marriage is appropriately preformed by women whose first hus- 
bands are alive. Fruzzetti, in her work in Bengal (1982), also describes a 
series of rituals called mugla, a local variation of mangal, which take place 
prior to and after a wedding, and which celebrate the auspiciousness of the 
bride. These rites emphasise fertility through various symbols, the continuity 
of the husband’s lineage, and the well-being of husband and offspring. 
Marglin, in her work with the devadásis of Puri (1985a), likewise associates 
auspiciousness more particularly with the feminine (the devadasis being 
called margal nari, ‘auspicious women’), and notes the link between this 
concept (as well as inauspiciousness, amarigal) and transformative processes 
in time, such as birth, life, decay and death. Since these processes are 
particularly associated with the Sakti goddess in the Sakta Hindu world- 
view (to which the devadasis belong),* Marglin observes that, as some 
goddesses bring both disease as well as protection from disease, the 
feminine embodies both inauspiciousness as well as auspiciousness, each 
transforming into the other. The ethnographic literature on the Hindu 
goddess has not investigated marigal in any depth, though there are brief 
references to it. Ostor notes that the goddess Durga in Bengal is 'the all 
blessings’ goddess (Sarbbamangala Debi), and that ‘a sight (darsan) of the 
goddess in this auspicious puja is mangalik (bringing the blessings of the 
goddess to the participants)’ (1980: 85). Diana Eck, interpreting daráan as 
*auspicious sight’ of the divine, observes in an unelaborated footnote that 
*the world auspicious (mangala, subha) reminds us that there is no Sanskrit 
term which quite corresponds to what we [of the West] mean by “sacred”? 
(Eck 1981: 3, fn. 1). 

The brief survey of literature above suggests that the general cultural 
meaning of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness in Hindu belief and 
behaviour may be broadly sought in various contexts: in relation to Time 
and rites of passage; to deities, especially the Sakti goddess; to marriage 
and conceptions of the feminine, and so on. Auspiciousness as mangal 
more specifically suggests an implicit association with Time (rather than 
explicit, as with Subha and asubha), a propitious continuity in life and its 


5 Sakta tantitsm worships the Sakti goddess as its pre-eminent deity. 
| 
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undertakings (as amarigal, a retrogression or stoppage is suggested), a 
special relevance to the domain of both human and divine feminine, as well 
as the ‘well-being’ that both these might bring. 

Based on my own field research, this paper hopes to augment previous 
observations on auspiciousness and inauspiciousness by a systematic inquiry 
into the meanings'of marigal and amangal in their contexts of occurrence in 
relation to Kali and her Bengali worshippers. Towards this end, I address 
the following questions: How does the concept of marigal throw light upon 
Bengali Hindu conceptions of the feminine? What kind of ‘auspiciousness/ 
well-being' is dispensed by the Mother-goddess and human mother? My 
paper proposes that, in Bengal, marigal implies certain qualities particularly 
associated with both the human and divine feminine. Mangal and amarigal 
also suggest conditions of ‘well-being’ and ‘calamity’ experienced within a 
relationship with the human mother and divine Mother. However, whereas 
previous comments on marigal and amarigal imply that these primarily 
relate to material well-being or calamity, I suggest that there is a significant 
moral component to each concept. Both as qualities of the feminine, as 
well as conditions experienced, marigal and amarigal may best be under- 
stood in terms of two simultaneously operating dimensions of Time. The 
goddess, or Creatrix, as Mangalmayima, analogously with the human 
mother (or married woman, sumarigali), is associated with Chronological 
Time, involving birth, and the smooth progression of life in the here and 
now. However, in its association with divinity, mañgal must also imply an 
ongoing Cosmic Time where the Mother-goddess and her human counter- 
part impel, by means of their shared and special capacity (sakti), their 
‘children’s’ moral transformation, involving future rebirths and ultimate 
liberation from the flux of life and death (sarisára). This dual and simul- 
taneous 'flow' of time operates, too, at the level of experience. As a 
condition, marigal implies a material ‘well-being’ that is necessarily included 
within a moral (and future) scheme of things. Likewise, amarigal is not 
merely a condition of this-worldly *calamity' but also a condition of moral 
lapse, with repercussions in lives to come. My thesis is supported by data 
from three related contexts of research: (i) the ritutals of the goddess Kali; 
(ii) mangal as it occurs within Bengali conceptions of marriage and mother- 
hood; and (iii) marigal atid amarigal as conditions experienced with relation 
to sacrifice (balidàn). 


Mangal in relation to the Sakti goddess and her rites 


Mangal (Sanskrit: margala, ‘auspicious, lucky, propitious, fortunate . . . 
well-being’, Apte 1963),* is derived from the Sanskrit verb root mang 


* The Bengali-English dictionary lists mangal as ‘happiness, bliss, welfare, good fortune, 
prosperity, auspiciousness’ (Dev 1985) 
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which means ‘to go, move’ (Monier-Williams 1964). Swami Jagadisvara- 
nanda, in his Bengali translation of the Candi (the pre-eminent text of the 
Sakti goddess, also known as the Devi mahatmya), elaborates upon this by 
suggesting that marig implies the change, transformation and decomposition 
associated with birth and death (janmamaranadi bikar). As marigala, one 
of the Sakti goddess’ epithets, he comments that the suffix ‘ala’ means ‘she 
who transcends or-destroys this flux’ (Jagadisvarananda 1985: 13, fn 1). My 
Bengali informants observe that anything auspicious, that which is desired 
to have a fortunate outcome in life, depends upon unhindered continuity, 
movement and action. Thus, desiring someone’s well-being is expressed as 
‘may you experience marigal (tomar mangal houk), meaning, ‘let your 
movement in this world be uninterrupted, without obstruction.’ Feminine 
divinity itself, especially as Sakti (‘force’, ‘energy’), is therefore Mangalmayi, 
‘the [feminine] embodiment of manga’, since, by her very nature the 
goddess, as complementary to the quiescent god Siva in the Tantrik world- 
view, is seen to move all things to life, thought and action. Hence the 
etymology of maggal suggests, on the one hand, a propitious and smooth 
movement within life. Its association with female divinity suggests her 
power to ease the suffering associated with life and death, and facilitate 
human progress both in life as well as within a cosmic and moral frame of 
lives to come. Marigal's antonym, amangal, is a noun for ‘misfortune, 
disaster, calamity, evil omen’ (Dev 1985). In the indigenous view, it 
suggests a falling from grace, a condition of powerful danger, often in 
terms of death, disease and general catastrophe. Hence, it suggests dis- 
continuity, interruption and an obstruction of the propitious flow of life 
and its undertakings. Amangal’s semantic parameters also include, how- 
ever, a moral lapse, with consequences within a cosmic scheme of things. 

Bengali dictionaries list marigal as being synonymously associated with 
the words prasasta, §ubha, kalyàn and hita, all of which may also mean 
‘auspicious’ (Rahim 1971). Saturdays and Tuesdays, astrologically propitious 
for the worship of Kali, are described in the ritual manuals (paddhatis) as 
praSasta, ‘excellent/auspicious’, when the goddess is most effectively 
worshipped. Subha, generally an adjective within a compound but (more 
rarely) also ‘a noun, means ‘propitious’, and is associated with signs that 
especially indicate auspiciousness in temporal contexts. Thus, subhalagna 
is the auspicious conjunction of planets at a particular point in time most 
propitious for the actual ceremony of marriage to begin. Subhadrsti is that 
moment in the marriage ceremony where bride and groom 'see' each other 
for the first time. Subha is likewise associated with auspicious times sug- 
gested by the almanac, either for the start of a venture, perhaps a business, 
or a journey.’ Kalyan, to the Bengali, has moral undertones as a condition 


? Afubha is likewise more particularly associated with temporal inauspiciousness, for 
example ausubhaksan, ‘inauspicious moment, evil hour’. 
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of ‘well-being’, however at a level (as I understood it) more particularly of 
the physical and mundane, in terms of good health, material comforts and, 
generally, this-worldly happiness. It is also more general and less related to 
the feminine in its usage, though the goddess may be invoked towards the end 
of kalyān. Hita, more limited in meaning, suggests ‘appropriate, beloved of, 
favourable towards’ and is, to my knowledge, used mostly in a non-ritual 
context. It does not mean ‘auspicious’ particularly, but is included under the 
general rubric of ‘well-being’ that the words mangal and subha also imply. 

In the context of the Sakti goddess and her worship (here, Kalipüjà), the 
term mangal appears to be the most inclusive and central of the set of 
‘Bengali words for ‘auspiciousness’, expressing both the quality of divinity 
that Kali embodies, as well as the kind of ‘well-being’ that she dispenses to 
her worshippers. Marigal, as expressed through colour symbolism, is also 
prolifically present in ritual interaction. As we shall see in prayers to the 
goddess as well as in the exegesis of ritual objects, marigal explicitly 
suggests the felicitous progression of life, as well as the moral journey of 
the soul towards liberation (moksa). Kalipüjà itself (in its annual festive 
occurrence, as well as its daily temple performance) is regarded as marigal- 
puja, a worship performed towards the end of ‘well-being’.* That mangal 
and amarigal have both this-worldly as well as other-worldly implications 
for the devotee's well-being is made particularly explicit in prayers invoking 
the ‘all-auspicious’ (sarbbamarigala) goddess. The prayer chanted during 
puspanjali (an offering to Kali of flowers, vermilion, and milk sweets by 
the worshipper visiting the temple) runs as follows: 


Give me long life, fame, good fortune; sons, wealth, satisfaction of my 
desires, O one who may prevent all well-being; Kali, Kali, great Kali, 
the destroyer of sins; give me dharma [social ethics], artha [material 
well-being], moksa [liberation from rebirth], Goddess, hail to you! (My 
translation from the Sanskrit).? 


The exegesis of a ritual object that is mandatory in worship best expresses 
the dual conception of Time embodied by the Sakti goddess. During the 
annual festive rites of Kali (November) a green coconut," with growing 
shoot and containing water, is put on the jar (ghat), which is itself placed in 
front of the anthropomorphic image of the goddess. The jar and coconut 


* Worship commences with the utterance for mangal (mangalbakya), this mantra invoking 
peace, prosperity and ‘merit’ (panya). Manigaldran, a ritual of adoration, awakens Kali each 
morning, while the items used (such as vermilion) are mangaldrabya, and foods offered are 
marigalday! (‘mangal-inducing’). 

* Another prayer, following this, invokes Kāli as sarbbamangaladmangalya, ‘she who grants 
all well-being’. The ritual manual notes that worshipping the goddess ‘counteracts the influence 
of malevolent planets, conserves faktı in oneself, invokes KAlr's compassion, and dispels 
illness and sorrow. It also results in the acquisition of wealth, as well as liberation and victory." 

"© The coconut tree is also called marigalya (Monier-Williams 1964). 
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together are described as being ‘of the form of mangal’ (mangalrüp). The 
jar, which contains soil and water from the Ganges river, as well as the 
leaves of fruit-bearing trees and raw rice, is seen as a symbol of the fecund 
(therefore immanent) Mother-goddess, as Creatrix. The coconut with 
shoot reinforces this image. As an aniconic form, the jar and coconut also 
represent the inner, spiritual ‘essence’ of the goddess, therefore divinity as 
the undifferentiated entity (Brahman, Siva-Sakti), Kali as Cosmic Time." 

Both as quality and as condition, the concept of marigal finds vivid and 
powerful expression in colour symbolism. Red, used prolifically in the 
rituals of the Sakti goddess, is referred to as ‘the sign of mangal’ (mangaler 
cinnha) by, worshippers. In a language more abstract, therefore more 
inclusive, this colour particularly denotes the auspicious presence and 
quality of divinity, as well as worshippers’ experience of her in terms of 
‘well-being’.” Indigenous exegesis of the colour red in Kalr's ritual provides 
three related explanations: (i) At its most general, red denotes the pre- 
sence of the goddess as Primal Force, Sakti; (ii) More specifically, red is 
symbolic of blood, feminine substance in relation to creation, birth and the 
transformative processes of life; (ii) Appropriately, red is ‘the sign of 
mangal' (mangaler cinnha), applied by means of red substances such as 
vermilion on persons to denote a condition of moral as well as material 
*well-being' desired and acquired by the worshipper in his or her trans- 
actions with the goddess. 

That this colour is homologous with blood is evident. Thus, red is an 
essential attribute of the type of hibiscus (most especial 'signifier' of the 
goddess Kali), and red lotus flowers specified for use in worship by the 
ritual manuals, both types being included under the category of raktapuspa, 
literally *blood-fiowers', which are included under the larger category of 
yantrapuspa, *womb-flowers'.? Substances used in ritual such as alta, red 
lac which colours the feet and hands of the image of the deity, also express 
the 'sign of auspiciousness', as does red sandalwood paste (raktacandan, 
‘blood sandalwood’) into which offerings of flowers during the course of 


! See Fruzzetti and Ostor: 'Symbolization of women as "containers", “holders”, “vessels” 
and "carriers" 'is not only expressed but also constituted in the rituals’ (1984: 176). Madan 
observes that in northern India among Kashmiri Brahmuns the jar is known as purna kumtha, 
"whole jar', and that it is widely used as a sign of auspiciousness (1985: fn 26). In Bengal, on 
all ‘events’ such as initiation rites of Brahmin boys, weddings (but never funerals) and ‘first 
rice" ceremonies for babies, two mangalghats, as they are called in these contexts, are placed 
at each end of the entrance to the house where the rites are to take place. 

7 See Ostor (1980: 69): ‘Red is the colour of the goddess; vermilion is her favorite, 
symbolizing auspiciousness, victory, joy, and blood in sacrifice’. 

? Other items include the red and white chequered towel, used to wipe the deity after her 
bath, her white and/or red sari, the red thread ‘enclosing’ her during her annual festival, red 
bracelets (also worn by married women). The ntual manual (Bisuddha nityakarma paddhat:) 
notes that ‘in the worship of wife-goddesses and in the worship of Sakti red flowers are 
prasasta [excellenUauspicious]." 
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the ritual are dipped prior to being given to the deity. Vermilion (sindür) is 
the most prolifically used substance in the rituals of the goddess. As a 
mixture of oil and vermilion powder it is used to draw diagrams (such as 
the svastika) onto fruits or objects—as much to infuse objects with the 
quality of the goddess as marigalmayi as to denote that those objects are 
auspicious. The juncture of the green coconut and its growing shoot, which 
we noted earlier, was described as the ‘form of marigal, and is vividly 
smeared with vermilion to signify the perpetuation of life and growth. 

Red/vermilion is particularly significant in ritual action involving sacri- 
ficial offerings to the goddess, whether as blood offerings (pasubali), or as 
vegetable substitutes (kusmanddadibali). The animal or vegetable itself is 
consecrated with red hibiscus and smeared with vermilion prior to immola- 
tion. The sacrificial post where the animal is immolated is also revered 
(even on a casual visit to the temple, outside of the rites of sacrifice) with 
offerings of red hibiscus and vermilion, which is smeared over its two 
prongs as well as its base. Moreover, the blood from the neck of the 
immolated animal is collected in an earthern bowl placed in the fork. This 
blood is smeared, either by priest or the sacrifier“ himself, on the latter's 
forehead and that of his family. It is also drunk (either actually or in 
gesture). The bloodied post, after a sacrifice, is smeared with ‘cooling’ 
yogurt and both sacrificial sword (kharga) and post are washed with the 
water of the green coconut (also ‘cooling’). This collection of fluids (which 
includes blood from sword and post) is then regarded as caranamrta 
(‘nectar of immortality from the deity’s feet’), and is also imbibed by 
devotees, being taken home to consume, particularly at times of crisis.” 
The ingestion of caranámrta is regarded as being most conducive to 
mangal. 

Vermilion, appropriately taken off Kalr's ‘sword of knowledge’ and 
applied by the priest on the worshipper's forehead at the end of a visit to 
the temple, denotes a condition of auspiciousness attained and experienced 
by the devotee ín his relationship with the Sakti goddess. "Taking into 
oneself’ of auspiciousness is evident in the parallel acts involving vermilion 
and blood. Whereas the blood of the sacrificial animal offered is drunk, 
actually or in gesture, and also smeared across the centre of the forehead in 
place of the ‘divine eye’ (divyacaksu) which ‘perceives/experiences’ and 
thus ‘knows’ divinity, the animal itself is consumed by the worshipper as 


^ I use the terms ‘sacrifier and 'sacrificer' as defined by Hubert and Mauss (1964). 
Sacnifier is the subject, jayman (Sanskrit: yaymàn), to whom the benefits of sacrifice accrue. 
The ‘subject’ may be, in Hubert and Mauss’ defimtion, an individual, family, clan, tribe or 
nation (ibid.: 9-10). 'Sacrificer' ıs the person actually conducting the rites, in this case the 
priest (1ibid.: 22-23). 

5 [n the sanctum where the mage of the deity resides, carandmrta is ‘made’ by touching a 
muxture of ghee, perfumes and Ganges water to the sword and protruding tongue of Káli, and 
also from similar substances used to bathe the goddess each mormng 
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mahaprasád, an item of food superlatively imbued with the goddess’ grace. 
While auspiciousness symbolised through vermilion is obviously not actually 
ingested, it is again ‘taken in’ perceptually, also being smeared in place of 
the ‘divineieye’ as a final act of worship. In sum, blood/vermilion represent 
the qualities of Kali as marigalmayima, divinity as both Chronological and 
Cosmic Time. She is appropriately experienced by the worshipper in terms 
of both the material and moral enhancement of his fortunes. 

The connection between Sakti goddess, blood and auspiciousness is 
especially marked at ambubdci, a celebration of the goddess’ ‘menstruation’, 
which coincides with the onset of the monsoons in northern India.'* Ambu- 
baci (‘prayer for water’) begins on the seventh day of the lunar month Asar 
(which fell on 22 June 1987) and lasts three days. Its beginning coincides 
with the summer solstice, perceived by informants as the ‘highest point of 
the sun in the northern hemisphere’ and a particularly propitious time to 
seek prosperity and well-being. Ambubdci is marked less by ritual than by 
a set of abstentions, maintained over three days. These relate primarily to 
food, sex, and ritual and agricultural activity. Thus, at Kalighat Temple 
during ambubáci, the goddess’ image or ‘body’ (deha) is not directly 
worshipped, her face sheltered from view by a curtain, and the aniconic 
ghat (jar) worshipped instead. Though the daily food offering (bhog) is 
given as usual, there is no ‘auspicious viewing’ (darsan) of the deity for 
worshippers, and no vermilion applied to Kali's body. According to the 
Bengali almanac, all upper caste (twice-born) men are required to abstain 
from worship and the reading of sacred texts. Journeys are discouraged, 
and sexual abstinence is mandatory. Widows, married women and twice- 
born men are required to eat ‘cool’ vegetarian foods unprocessed by fire, 
such as milk, fruits and yogurt, and abstain from bitter and sour fruits and 
vegetables. Domestic deities are also offered only fruits and water during 
this time. Officially (according to the almanac), all worship is proscribed 
since married women ‘menstruate’ along with the goddess, and ‘share’ her 
condition by not wearing vermilion, perfume, flowers, alta or new saris 
(see Fruzzetti 1982: 97). However, married women may conduct domestic 
worship, and may also-go to the temple but are only allowed, like other 
worshippers, to pray at the ghat that represents Kali. Land must not be 
tilled during ambubdci and also not sown with seed, since this is regarded 
as equivalent to intercourse with a menstruating woman. At the end of the 
three days, the temple image of Kālī is bathed, adorned with vermilion and 
flowers, dressed in a new sari, offered special bhog, and worshipped. 
Married women too bathe and wash their hair, and offer special puja to 
both domestic and temple deities. They acquire from temple priests small 
red folded rectangles of stiff cloth (angabastra, 'cloth of the [goddess’] 


'* Since I was, not in Calcutta at the time, the information on ambubdci was obtained from 
informants and the Bengali almanac. 
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body’) for the purpose of placing them under the pillows of their ailing 
husbands, or simply to pin them to their own blouses as a powerful 
guarantee of well-being. 

How may we understand ambubāci in terms of my proposition that 
auspiciousness (here as marigal) can be understood both as a quality as well 
as a condition of being aspired for and particularly associated with the 
feminine, and that both as quality and as condition, two dimensions of 
Time are implied? How may we interpret the social and ritual proscriptions? 
At the level of Chronological Time, ambubáci is properly perceived, I feel, 
as the annual celebration of the Sakti goddess’ first ‘period’, a coming to 
puberty, and potential motherhood. Ambubaci is described by informants 
as a time for joy (ananda). It signifies also, as a ‘prayer for water’, the 
onset of the monsoons—'ambubáci is here, the rains will come.’ Like the 
Mother-goddess and women, who have 'attained' puberty, the earth which 
is the *most fundamental mother of all, in the Bengali scheme of things' 
(Nicholas 1982: 205) is now capable of giving birth. The ‘first’ flow of 
menstrual blood, like rain, holds the promise of the auspicious perpetuation 
of human life and its material undertakings. 

In its association with divinity, auspiciousness in this context also implies 
a perpetuation of Cosmic Time. A vedic mantra, uttered during ambubáci, 
may help us better understand its meaning, as well as the many proscrip- 
tions. This mantra refers to the farmer/sacrifier whose pure desires rise like 
honey to the clouds, which then descend as rain to bathe the Mother 
[earth] (Thakur nd: 632). This water, in Thakur’s commentary, is the 
stored wisdom of the sun in its journey between the two hemispheres, and 
is as sweet as honey and efficacious as the medicinal plant soma. As it falls 
to earth, not only does it destroy sin and avert calamity (here famine), but 
also, as knowledge, perpetuates virtue in men, appropriate intentions in 
the sacrifier, and therefore impels both a material and cosmic continuity. 

‘Pollution’ was'not implied by my informants in association with ambu- 
baci, but this may be a consequence of strongly devotional sentinents 
towards their Mother Kali. However, my data bears out previous and 
prolific anthropological comment that social behaviour where normal bodily 
boundaries are loosened or held in abeyance would suggest a present 
condition perceived as polluting (see Das 1977: 127; Fruzzetti 1982; Parry 
1985). Evidently, this condition is experienced by initiated high caste men 
and married women—that is, those who have high social status. It is also 
shared by widows, who are already in a possibly sinful condition of amarigal 
(see also Wadley 1990: 145). It is appropriate then that the twice-borm, the 
married women and the widows are symbolic vehicles for the moral and 
social ‘transformation’ associated with the liminality of puberty. In a 
homology between digestion as the distilling of nutritional essence from 
food, and the refinement of human spirituality from the gross, material and 
sinful (drawn from Ayurveda, and suggested by Parry [1985] in his study of 
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mortuary rites and Hindu eschatology in Banaras), the consumption of 
uncooked sáttvik (pure) foods of the kaccá or phalahár category by the 
twice-born, married women and widows suggests the digestion and 'excre- 
tion' of sins, an appropriate spiritual condition propitious for cosmic 
renewal. The retention of bodily fluids by twice-born men (as abstention 
from sex) would further suggest that Kali’s ‘first’ period implies the desire 
for an auspiciousness that is emjnently spiritual, a disassociation from 
normal human social intercourse (like the renouncer, see Parry 1985: 627), 
a transcendence of the body and its transactions, and a celebration of the 
cleansed and purified spirit. As rejuvenation, auspiciousness as sought in 
ambubáci, then, is both at the levels of Chronological as well as Cosmic 
Time. 

The colour red also serves to signify the clear link between Mother- 
goddess and married women/mother, as also the ‘well-being’ associated 
with the feminine. Married women, as a rule, apply fresh vermilion in the 
parting of their hair and a bindu" on the centre of their foreheads before 
either domestic worship or a visit to the Kali temple. Items worn by 
married women such as red, or red-bordered white saris, and either red 
(pala, coral) or red-and-white bracelets (biyer Sakhd, ‘the shell bracelets of 
marriage’) are also popularly offered to Kali during temple worship by 
individual male and female devotees." At the end of a visit to the temple a 
married woman has vermilion applied again by the priest in the parting of 
her hair where she already wears it as a sign of marriage, as well as on her 
forehead, and on her other symbols of marriage, such as the iron bracelet 
(lohá) on her left hand. Bengalis frequently allude to the matr-jati, the 
‘species of mothers’ (in the genus of women), to which the Sakti goddess 
and her human counterparts belong and within which they share a special 
bond, symbolised by the wearing of red. Motherhood, to the Bengali, 
means not only giving birth and physical nurture, but also the nurture of a 
moral human being. Red, in its association with the Bengali married 
woman (sumangali), again signifies both of these aspects of Time. 


The sumangali: Analogous perceptions of human 
and divine motherhood” 


Mangal, both as verbal term and as symbolised through colour, is a concept 
especially prevalent in Bengali conceptions of marriage and motherhood. . 
A study of how marigal operates within Bengali society allows, by analogy, 


" A circular dot of vermilion paste or powder, signifying the god Siva and the Sakti goddess 
in union, or equilibrium. 

18 White or yellow are the colours of the god Siva, red and white together representing the 
complementarity of female and male, Kall and Siva. 

1 In the section that follows I have drawn upon my own research as also upon the kinship 
ethnography on Bengal. 
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for a deeper insight into the ‘meaning’ and perception of the Sakti Mother- 
goddess, and the association of the Hindu conception of the feminine with 
what I have suggested is the dual flow of Time. 

Red, as the ‘sign of auspiciousness’, is extended in society to the Bengali 
woman, who as a bride at the wedding, wears a red sari embroidered in 
gold or silver and, as married woman, wears vermilion in the parting of her 
hair.” Vermilion is most significantly and widely symbolic of the state of 
marriage for women in Hindu society generally, as also (though less 
stringently required) the sindür bindu (circular vermilion spot) in the 
centre of her forehead. The Bengali married woman also wears (nowadays 
more optionally) a red dye on her feet (altà)." As ornaments, she wears a 
white shell bangle (Sakhd) and a red coral bangle (pala)? on each arm. Her 
sari too is (ideally) white, bordered vividly and widely with red. The 
wearing of red distinguishes the auspicious condition of the married 
woman from the inauspicious widow. The former's colours express at least 
her potential for motherhood,? therefore a woman possessed of her pro- 
creative powers both socially and biologically. The latter, likewise, must 
wear only a white sari, occasionally narrowly bordered with black or deep 
blue, denoting her present social condition of sexual abstinence and non- 
procreativity.? 

Commenting on Bengali (Hindu) symbols of marriage, Inden and Nicholas 
note that these ‘are not commonly perceived to have arbitrary relations to 
their referents', unlike the wedding ring in Western culture (1977: xiv). 
Thus, vermilion is homologous with uterine blood which nourishes the 
unborn child. At the first-rice ceremony (annaprásan) for a 5 or 7 month 
old baby girl, a container for vermilion, ‘emblematic of her future role as a 
married woman', is placed before the child (ibid.: 58). During marriage 
rites the husband reads the mantra which describes his bride as the harbinger 
of well-being, sumarigali (ibid.: 47). At another important marriage rite, 


? Ostor also notes the wearing of vermilion in the parting of the hair by married women 
(1980: 57, 69). See also Khare (1976 141); Fruzzetti (1986: 57); Inden and Nicholas (1977) 

1 See Fruzzetti on alt4 being applied to the feet, and also touched to the bangles Bengali 
married women wear, to the tips of the fingers and to the conch shell, ‘all of which are 
auspicious things for women’ (1982: 50). 

” Pald, or coral, is the substance associated with the red planet/god Mars, and is worn to 
counteract his possible malign influence in a woman's life, especially as widowhood, an 
inauspicious condition of amarigal. 

? See Khare (1982: 155) ‘The auspiciousness and positive social status accruing to her as a 
suhagin [married woman] remain secure even if she cannot flower and fructify’ (1982 155). 

* On ‘inauspiciousness’ of widows, see Marglin (1985b. 53-54 Madan (1985) also com- 
ments that, as inauspicious, widows do not have the powers of the surnarigali. Fruzzetti notes 
that widows must wear white, in contrast to the red colours of married women (1982: 57), also 
that vermilion is wiped from the head after a woman becomes a widow (ibid.: 105), and that 
the specific meaning of ‘wife’ is in opposition to ‘widow’ (ibid : 63-64) Inden and Nicholas 
note that a widow *must remove the vermilion mark and avoid any red bodily adornment, 
symbolically deactivating her reproductive activity’ (1977: 50). 
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sindürdan, the ‘gift of vermilion’ by the husband to his bride, the former 
‘symbolically enters his wife's womb and activates her uterine blood for 
producing a son for his family’ (ibid.: 49).? 

Inden and Nicholas observe that the body is the central and defining 
symbol in Bengali kinship, and that birth is the central symbolic action. 
Marriage is the first life cycle rite (sarnskar) from which, with the birth of a 
child, follow several others (1977: 55, 91). The proper ethical action for a 
married woman (stri-dharma) is to nourish the body—both of the foetus as 
well as of the child, once born. Such ‘nourishment’ involves more than 
mere physical nurture.* It implies love and moral guidance. Love ‘is a 
matter of the body and of bodily substances' (ibid.: 21). The heart is the 
source of love and also the physiological source of blood, and love is 
considered to be an ‘essence’ in and of the blood and the body.” The great 
affection between siblings is that of the ‘pull of the blood’ (rakter tan), 
because they have been nourished by the blood of the same mother.” 
Discussing the relationship involved in parental love for their children, 
Inden and Nicholas observe ‘The code of conduct contained in parental 
love enjoins elders to take care of . . . their juniors in the most general 
sense, by supporting, . . . protecting, . . . and noursing . . . them, thereby 
maintaining their well-being (mangala)’ (ibid.: 28). 

Thus, an explicit association is made between maternal love (as emotion 
and behaviour), blood, and well-being as mangal. Simultaneously, in social 
conduct and physiological substance motherhood implies a quality of nur- 
turance that goes beyond the merely material. The human mother, thus, 
not only sees to her child’s physical well-being, but also to his moral 
progress. More so than the father, the Bengali mother is perceived as the 
instiller of a knowledge of social ethics in her offspring. This is done by 
instruction and reprimand, the mother recounting to the child the myths, 
legends and stories of the heroic (and morally upright) figures who people 
the world of the Hindu imagination—a world associated by Bengalis espe- 
cially with the mother. A ‘good mother’ is described as one who is at once 
compassionate and comforting in times of need, but also, most explicitly, 


3 Fruzzetti describes sindürddn as the ‘rite that confirms the virgin's married status’ (1982: 
57), and also comments on the ‘auspicious’ sounds of drums and conch shells that precede this 
ritual (ibid * 48). 

% See Khare (1982: 160). ‘It ıs as much the matr dharma [maternal ethics] of a pregnant 
woman to nourish and deliver the life in her womb as it 1s to rear the child afterwards’. 

? Blood, in the Indian ayurvedic medicinal system, is the original substance of the body, 
produced from ingested food. This blood is the source both of semen, as well as uterine blood, 
determining ultimately (depending on higher or lower concentrations of each) the gender of a 
person and his or hez*substance', and thereby also his/her emotional constitution and code for 
ethical social action (Inden and Nicholas 1977). 

* See Fruzzetti and Ostor (1984 109): *Rakta [blood] .. 1s a substance which is concep- 
tualized in Bengali terms as having issued from the seed, the carrier of the father’s. . line 

complemented and nourished in and through the mother, both blood and affect' 
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stern and even punishing towards a wayward child. It follows that the high 
moral stature of the mother is equated, by the Bengali (in this context), 
with divinity (as Inden and Nicholas also observe, 1977: 27). She is possessed 
of matr-Sakti, the ‘force’ or ‘power’ of motherhood, the strength of which 
motivates moral action in her child. The Mother-goddess herself as Śakti, 
therefore, serves as an objective embodiment of this enormous moral 
power that is contained in the condition—at once inherent and enacted—of 
motherhood.” It is worth noting here that in comparison to more submissive 
wife-goddesses such as Parvati, the ostensibly arbitrary and ‘independent’ 
Sakti goddess who may be childless, and unaccompanied by a male consort 
but who is still a Mother, is better understood from the indigenous view- 
point of the power, stature and relative freedom attributed to motherhood 
and mother-love in Bengali culture than in terms of the ‘controlling’ effects 
of marriage and consequent subordination to a male (Babb 1970). Accord- 
ing to my informants, mother-love, like Kali, is in its immensity not easily 
comprehensible nor restrained by a narrow adherence to social rules. 
However, it is, as mother-love, an eminently moral force embodied in the 
feminine and expressed in the well-being that she perpetuates. 

That which the Mother (both human and divine) activates in the child is 
also his own Sakti, his capability to attain the highest of ethical ideals as a 
total person, both ideal devotee as well as ideal social person. As the 
offspring of the goddess as Sakti, this force is already in the devotee, as 
potential quality, or ‘part’, of the divine. To realise (experience, anubhab) 
the power of the divine as Sakti in oneself, and to utilise it, in a lifetime, to 
its greatest moral capacity is that which is sought by the devotee/child. This 
is achieved by pure-hearted and unselfish ethical action with reference to 
both the normative Mother (the goddess), as well as her human counter- 
part.” 

In sum, that the goddess and human mother (or married woman) are not 
distinguished in substance is apparent, since the latter is imbued generously 
with the nature and quality of divinity, expressed symbolically through the 
wearing of the colour red by both.” As sharers of the same substance and 
moral power (matr-Sakti), both are seen to partake of the mátr-játi, the 
‘species of mothers’ in the ‘genus’ of women. Thus, as member of the mátr- 
jati, the Bengali married woman, as sumangall, is not only blessed herself 


? Inden and Nicholas have appropriately noted that this lack of distinction between what in 
American culture might be distinguished as 'substance' and 'code' (Schneider 1968), 4s 
extended to the lack of marked boundary between 'secular' and 'sacred', and comment that in 
Bengali culture there 'is a single order or beings, an order that in Western terms is both 
natural and moral, both material and spiritual’ (1977: xiv). Marriott likewise notes that an 
actor and his action are, in indigenous thought, ‘non-dual’, and that ‘those who transact as 
well as what and how they transact are thought to be inseparably ‘code-substance’ (1976 110). 

* See Khare on the son's ‘direct and unflinching’ dharma towards the mother (1982 158). 

Khare notes that the homage paid to the mother is ‘logically extended and intensified’ in 
the concept of fakti, both concept and worship (1982: 158). 
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but is able to confer this condition on others, especially her husband and 
children. Therefore, ‘well-being’, as mangal, is a quality both inherent in a 
woman’s potential to bear children, to perpetuate the ‘flow’ of life and 
material prosperity, as well as a moral condition dispensed by her with 
repercussions in another and Cosmic dimension of Time. Being in a condi- 
tion of mangal, then, is a consequence of the worshipper’s/child’s fulfilling 
of his or her moral obligations both to the human mother as well as to the 
goddess, obligations perceived to be working in tandem, and in$olving 
both Chronological and Cosmic Time. 

As conditions of experience, marigal and amangal are particularly signi- 
ficant concepts with relation to sacrifice (balidan), a crucial rite of the Sakti 
goddess. The next section explores the meaning of these terms as revealed 
within this context. 


Mangal/amangal as conditions of experience in the 
context of sacrifice (balidan) 


Balidan (colloquially bali), sacrifical offerings of vegetables and live animals 
to the Sakti goddess, is perceived by believers as central to her worship. 
The success or failure of this critical rite, among the entire body of rites 
performed at Kali’s annual festival, is seen to affect the continued present 
as well as future well-being (or otherwise) of the sacrifier. The concepts 
most commonly used as explanations for ordering experience related to 
sacrifice are mangal and amargal. Notions of physical and spiritual ‘sub- 
stance’, the moral force embodied in Sakti, and appropriately pure-hearted 
devotion on the part of the worshipper again form the central axes for 
understanding the meanings of marigal and amarigal in this context. Before 
I proceed to discuss these concepts in relation to bali, however, it is 
necessary to give a brief account of the rite and its indigenous interpreta- 
tion in order to understand the implication of ‘well-being’ and ‘calamity’ as 
understood by the Bengali worshipper of Kal:. 

Balidan, which continues in strength to this day at the several Kali 
temples in the city of Calcutta (700 to 1,000 goats on auspicious days alone 
at Kalighat Temple), is a specifically Sakta Tantrik rite that involves the 
ritual sanctification of the sacrificial animal (always male, and mostly 
goats), the invocation of deities, and the decapitation by a single stroke of 
the offering at a sacrificial post placed due south of the image of the 
goddess at her temple. After the immolation, ‘blood with flesh’ (by textual 
prescription) is offered to Kali, Siva and a host of attendant deities and 
beings, while the head of the animal is placed with a lit lamp at the feet of 
the goddess herself. The meat is subsequently cooked, offered to Kali, and 
eaten as prasad. As performed on Kali's annual festival, bali occurs cli- 
mactically towards the end of the whole body of rites just preceding the fire 
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sacrifice (hom), after which the worship winds down to a conclusion.” The 
‘objective’ of bali is clearly stated in the first mantra, uttered while purifying 
the goat with Ganges water. As purified offering, the blood (in a well- 
conducted and successful sacrifice) is transformed through death to the 
quality of subuddhi, the perceptive faculty of intelligence and discrimina- 
tion. The bháb, or emotional-intellectual ‘essence’ represented by the 
blood of the pasu (animal), wishes to achieve that of divinity. By means of 
this transformation, the pasu desires to be ‘born as a man again’, moving 
towards final liberation (moksa) through a series of ever more refined 
rebirths. 

The success or failure of bali itself hinges primarily on a single point in 
the rite—the clean severance of the sacrificial animal’s head from its body. 
Should the head remain attached even by a hair, the entire ritual is 
declared ‘stuck’ (bali dtke geche), or ‘obstructed’ (balite badha pareche). 
The rituals of the goddess are then started from the very beginning with 
fresh items of worship and new sacrificial animals. A brief exegesis of bali, 
given to me primarily by informants, but also obtained from texts and 
scholarly comment (Kaviraj 1963) on the nature of the animal (pasu), 
illustrates how this rite plays out certain central motifs in the Sakta Tantrik 
Hindu world-view. 

Bali is seen by informants as a ‘part’ of a man’s ‘merit’ (pünya), symbolis- 
ing the liberation of the ‘animal’ from its condition of gross, physical and 
morally degenerate matter on to a higher, more refined plane of spiritual 
being, moving the created being towards ultimate ‘liberation’. According 
to informants, that which is being sacrificed as the bali animal is their own 
‘animal quality’ (pasubhab), or ‘demonic quality’ (asurikbhab). This quality 
may be of six basic types, called the sararipu or ‘six enemies’ (ripu in 
Bengali is also ‘foe’ or ‘opponent’), represented in a number of animals. 
These ‘foes’ are those of lust (kdm), anger (krodh), greed (lobh), delusion 
(moha), pride (mdtsarjya) and envy (mada). The goat is specifically 
symbolic of kdm, indiscriminate sexuality and lust, but also represents 
general moral turpitude. Kam, as sexual desire, is associated with the 
‘lesser’ happiness related to the physical body, and limited therefore to 
being an end in itself (i,e., only the Chronological aspect of Time). It is 
unaware of the greater and undifferentiated entity, Siva-Sakti, and the 
ineffable bliss of realisation, namely, of Cosmic Time. It is bound by the 
bonds (pa$) of illusion (maya) to the sense of ‘separateness’ that is all of 
variegated creation, and the necessary existencé of this creation in a Time 
that culminates in death. Informants thus explain bali as the 'sacrifice of 
desire and victory over further temptation, in order to hone one's spiritual 


* The caretakers of Kalighat Temple commission the sacrifice of a goat every day. This, as 
cooked-meat, forms part of the goddess’ meal (bhog). Besides this, individual worshippers 
offer vow-related sacrifices at the temple (of up to eighty on auspicious days), taking the meat 
home with them. 
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ability to perceive the light of knowledge.’ The goat offered as bali is seen 
to symbolise ajnan, the lack of true consciousness, or ‘ignorance’. The 
sword with which it is severed is the ‘defence’ or protection against such a 
state, the weapon by which the condition of ‘boundedness’ and ‘ignorance’ 
is ‘conquered’. 

Bali is the experiential high point of the goddess Kali’s rituals, and is 
generally regarded as the rite on which the success or failure of the entire 
ritual rests. A ‘successful’ bali is, therefore, critical to the deity-worshipper 
relationship. Conversely, a ‘failed’ bali is seen as disastrous—its consequence 
being catastrophe and death in the sacrifier’s family. While worship in 
general is done with the intention of attaining a condition of marigal, 
amangal appears to be particularly imminent during bali and its potential 
‘failure’. Mangal, too, is especially guaranteed when the püjá concludes 
with a ‘successful’, namely, ‘unobstructed’ bali. Appropriately, in keeping 
with the root meaning of mangal (‘to move unobstructedly’), a failed 
sacrifice is called ‘obstructed’ (bddhd para), or ‘struck’ (dtke jàowa), sug- 
gesting a stoppage of the flow of things in Time, a condition of amarigal for 
the sacrifier. 

In the context of bali, a condition of marigal is seen as both the fulfilment 
of all (this-worldly) aspirations, as well as the resolution of present crises. It 
is a condition that involves expressly collective ‘well-being’ for an entire 
extended family/patrilineage, as a consequence of, for example, a success- 
ful bali given during the annual festival of the goddess. It is also, in other 
instances where bali is given out of sequence of the festive annual body of 
rites (as manater bali, ‘vow-related offerings’), connected with individual 
well-being and the resolution of personal crises. Where bali is part of the 
collective annual festival rites of the goddess, an unobstructed bali is seen 
as at least maintaining a status quo in the sacrifier’ life circumstances, 
should these be crisis-free at the time. Where all goes well, the Gevotee will 
also have the satisfaction that he has fulfilled his ritual obligations towards 
the goddess in a right and proper mannet, and may hope that this will 
afford him and his loved ones continued well-being in this life as well as 
confer on each member of the family merit (pnya) towards the next one. 
If there is at the time some problem, of whatever magnitude, such as 
financial hardship, illness, a wayward son, the lack of offspring, or familial 
strife, the sácrifier may hope for its alleviation. The sankalpa, declaration 
of intention to the divinity, is made in the name of the eldest suriving male 
member of the family, but with reference to a much larger social (exo- 
gamous) unit, the gotra. Officially the benefits of the sacrifice (and sub- 
sequent well-being) accrue to this much larger social collectivity, which 
includés all lineages claiming descent from a single sage and, therefore, all 
ancestors. In fact, marigal is experienced by and seen to affect directly the 
living members of the lineage who have commissioned the sacrifice. 

The moral implications of amarigal are sometimes implicit and sometimes 
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explicit. On occasion, an ‘obstructed’ or ‘stuck’ bali, and subsequent 
calamity (amangal), is directly attributed to moral transgressions on the 
part of the sacrifier. However, at other times, these failings are not neces- 
sarily evident to him or her, though the assumption seems to be that there 
must indeed be some such transgression. The following experiences (of 
many cited to me) recounted by two separate informants, will illustrate this 
point. 

A prince and landlord, presently residing in Calcutta and by prufession a 
widely travelled journalist and businessman, returns every year during the 
time of the annual festival of the goddess Kali to his country estate outside 
Calcutta to celebrate her rites. According to the tradition in his family, the 
heads of the pasubali (in this case, those of goats) offered to the goddess 
are subsequently thrown at the borders of the forests on his land for foxes. 
On one such occasion, no foxes appeared. The devotees present at the 
festival (many of whom were tenants of the prince) took this to be a certain 
omen of the amangal to come and considered the unfortunate and ‘obvi- 
ously’ sinful person of the prince responsible for the ills which seemed 
imminent. The ‘modern’ prince commented cynically to me that the foxes 
had not shown up because of the huge mob of people. However, in the face 
of an increasingly restive and unpleasant crowd, his most pragmatic move 
was to pray to the goddess ‘with all his might’, which he did—for two long 
hours—before the foxes came and’ claimed the goat-heads, and left all 
assured of future mangal in their lives.” 

Another informant, employed in the early 1970s as music tutor to a 
princely family, described the elaborate observance of the Sakti goddess 
Durga's festival at the palace and the excesses of the young 27 year old 
prince. Low caste as well as Anglo-Indian (non-Hindu) prostitutes and 
courtesans were especially brought in as part of the celebrations, the 
feasting was excessive, and huge numbers of blood sacrifices (goat, buffalo 
and ram), exceeding 250 in all, were offered on the auspicious ninth lunar 
day, Navami. My informant warned the prince about his transgressions 
(especially his sexual ones). In 1971, some seven years after my informant 
had taken up his tutorial duties with the prince, the pasubali (in this case, a 
goat) 'got stuck', and was severed only by a second stroke of the sword by 
the sacrificer (the Brahmin priest). My informant prophesied to the prince 
that there were limits to his excesses and that ‘this would be the last festival 
for him, amangal was imminent.’ On the seventh lunar day (Saptami) the 
following year, when the goddess is invoked and welcomed (bodhan), the 
prince returned from a hunt and, immediately after the bodhan ceremony 
died suddenly of a heart attack, fulfilling my informant's prophesy. 

Several observations are in order on the events involving marigal/amangal 


* The Svamarahasyam. a tantrik text on the worship of Kali. states that if the fox is prompt 
in eating the goat-heads, then ‘mangal will be the offerer's. otherwise harm will befall his 
lineage’ (X 16-18, 27; my translation from the Bengali) (see Tirthanath 1982). 
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cited by informants. Explicitly symbolic of defective moral substance in the 
indigenous view, sacrifice is a relinquishing of ‘ignorance’, whereby the 
offerer may progress spiritually, at least to a better rebirth if not to 
liberation. Hence, the failure of a clean severance suggests not only the 
related failure of the sacrifier to transcend his own ‘ignorance’ (i.e., Jack 
of perception, and proper moral fibre), but also implies a catastrophe of 
cosmological proportions. Deaths associated with amarigal consequent on 
‘obstructed’ sacrifice are, therefore, far more than merely those of the 
present body, a physical dying in this life. More appropriately, these are 
moral deaths, ‘obstructing’ the sacrifier (or his loved ones) from advancing 
to a better rebirth and, ultimately, to liberation. Such ‘obstruction’ (or 
otherwise) is, obviously, known and experienced only in this life. It is 
concomitant with what is perceived as ‘calamity’ or ‘well-being’ in the 
human (this-worldly) perception of Time as duration, as birth and death—in 
the here and now. However, the here and now does not, of course, exist on 
its own but is contained within a larger scheme, involving past and future, 
and may not be disassociated from this extended perception. The critical 
danger associated with bali, and the fear of sacrifier and participants, are, 
thus, directly related to more than the mundane and this-worldly, and have 
obvious ‘other-worldly’ ramifications. 

The implications of marigal/amangal vis-à-vis the dual flow of Time for 
the sacrifier is better illustrated in a comparison of these terms with certain 
others, which also imply a ‘long-term’ temporal view for the Hindu, such as 
pünya ('merit" accrped towards a better rebirth) and karmaphal, ‘fruit of 
the actions’ of past lives. While the relationship between these terms needs 
more careful ethnographic and semantic mapping, I found that worshippers 
both make a distinction, as well as a connection between ‘calamity’ as a 
condition of amarigal, and as a consequence of karmaphal. The latter term 
may mean present experience of both fortune as well as misfortune, seen as 
a consequence of actions (good or bad) in a past life. It is, generally, seen 
as a continuing state of trouble in the devotee's life, such as ongoing 
financial problems, or ill health, and is attributed to a ‘bad’ act (kukarma) 
in a past life, bearing ‘fruits’ in this one. Amangal, on the other hand, in 
the context of the Sakti goddess and her devotees, may be seen as a more 
direct consequence of moral failings, inherently as ‘fault’ (dos), or actively 
as ‘sin’ (pap), in this life itself, and takes the shape generally of untimely 
death or some major calamity immediately subsequent to, for example, 
failed sacrifice. Calamity as amarigal involves, therefore, misfortune experi- 
enced more immediately in the here and now. However, amarigal and 
karmaphal are not distinct and opposed categories for ordering experience 
and explaining misfortune. Informants also observe that while amangal 
may be seen as a condition of misfortune, karmaphal may be experienced 
within this condition as a consequence of earlier actions. For example, an 
informant notes, if war is a condition of amangal, then defeat in war may 
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be karmaphal. Similarly, a condition of familial strife, inauspicious begin- 
nings to a venture, etc., are types of amañgal, as conditions of ‘dis-ease’, 
which bear appropriate fruits. It will be apparent, then, that present 
experience of catastrophe (as amarigal) is placed within a larger and 
necessarily moral structure. 

Well-conducted ritual and an unobstructed bali also accrue pünya. Acts 
involving the acquisition of pūnya are differentiated in the rituals of the 
goddess from acts which confer mangal on the devotee, though tbe two 
concepts may also operate simultaneously and are, like amarigal and 
karmaphal, somewhat blurred at their boundaries. Acts of pünya involve, 
for example, the charitable giving of bhog food to destitutes, the distribu- 
tion by individual worshippers of caranámarta made from the goddess' 
bath waters among other worshippers. The giving away of a bali animal 
(after immolation) to the poor instead of consuming it onself is also seen as 
an act of pünya, as is the washing of the temple steps by individual 
worshippers before the bhog offering rites. Acts of ptinya also involve gift 
offerings of cash donations to the temple, gold and silver ornaments, and 
saris to the goddess. A significant act of pünya is also the visit, preferably 
‘with family’ (svaparibár), to places of pilgrimage. Punya, as an accumula- 
tion of personal merit, moves the individual devotee further along the road 
to final liberation from the cycle of births and deaths (see also Gray 1979: 
89 on merit associated with goat sacrifice in Nepal). Thus, on the one hand, 
while pünya is more appropriately related to individual ‘well-being’ in a 
future life, marigal is a concept that is related more particularly with ‘well- 
being/auspiciousness' in this-worldly existence, a matter of constant and 
continuing moral concern in the deity-devotee relationship, as much for 
the individual devotee as (necessarily) for those who are near and dear to 
him. Pünya is an accrued quality, in this life, towards future ‘well-being’, 
while mangal is a condition of well-being attained and experienced in the 
present lifetime of the devotee. 

However, informants also note that pūnya and mangal are to an extent 
synonymous. Marigal may be attained and experienced as a consequence of 
ethical social behaviour, properly conducted ritual, pure intention and 
devotion, appropriate offerings in worship and an unobstructed sacrifice. 
Pünya is more appropriately associated, as we have seen, with particular 
(and individual) acts of charitable giving, dán. However, since a condition 
of mangal also implies ‘unobstructed action’, virtuous and moral acts 
undertaken by the worshipper are seen to be integrally related to pünya.? 
An informant observes, thus, that ‘the son's mañgal may come to fruition 
because of the strength of his father's punya’ (pitar pünyer jore putrer 


* [n the context of her work Raheja (1988) has noted that inauspiciousness may be 
counteracted by means of ddn. While pnya seems to suggest an emphasis on accruing merit 
through dan rather than removing inauspiciousness, the connection between auspiciousness 
and dän needs further ethnographic investigation. ` 
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mangal sádhita hai). Similarly, a husband is saved by the virtue (pünya) of 
a good wife (sati), a belief supported by the myths of the virtuous wives 
Savitri and Behula, who rescued their respective husbands Satyavan and 
Laksindar from death. Thus, auspiciousness/inauspiciousness (as marigal/ 
amangal) imply a long-term view, involving past, present and future, and 
‘well-being’ or ‘calamity’ in the present is critically linked to a temporal 
continuuni that isat once Chronological as well as Cosmic, material as well 
as moral. 


Conclusions 


My paper has sought to understand the significance of one term (of many) 
that is glossed as ‘auspiciousness’ in ethnographic literature. In answer to 
my questions at the start of this paper I have suggested that, in the 
indigenous Bengali perspective, marigal implies a particular quality or 
cultural value that assumes special meaning in relation to the feminine. It is 
also a condition of experience for the worshipper or ‘child’ in his or her 
relationship with deity and human mother. Whereas, on the one hand, 
mangal suggests the dual flow of Time contained in the conception of the 
Hindu feminine, on the other, as a condition of ‘well-being’ (or ‘calamity’), 
it again suggests both the material and the moral experience of Time for 
the worshipper. 

As an inherent quality in a woman, namely, her potential for mother- 
hood, marngal suggests both fecundity, as well as the smooth and prosperous 
progression of life and its undertakings, for which both human and divine 
mothers are eminently responsible. In their capacity for spiritual nature, 
both types of mothers bestow a moral ‘well-being’ as well. Both as verbal 
term (in its association with the goddess and her rites, as well as with the 
human sumarigali), as also the colour red, mangal expresses and identifies 
these qualities of the Hindu feminine. It provides too (in answer to Eck 
[1981] cited at the beginning of the paper) an especially Hindu view of 
divinity as simultaneously transcendent and immanent. This is evident in 
the association of the term mangal prolifically with the Mother-goddess 
herself, as well as in the symbols of the coconut, blood and vermilion in her 
rites. The ‘meaning’ of such a ‘sacred’ is especially borne out in her 
analogous association with the married women and mother, the sumangallt, 
who in substance and action (also symbolised by blood/vermilion) bestows 
blessedness. Divinity, embodied in the surnarigalt, is immanent in creation, 
pervasive in life. Appropriately, Kali, in one of the incantations of worship, 
is called dharmapál, ‘the keeper of social ethics’, sharing both ‘substance’ 
and ‘code’ for ethical action with the sumarigali. 

Mangal is also a condition of ‘well-being’ experienced by the worshipper 
reciprocally in his transactions with the goddess as well as within his social 
relationships. Such ‘well-being’, appropriately in the context of the 
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immanent/transcendent deity, is not easily subjected to exclusive boundaries 
of material and spiritual, physical and moral. Within the material and 
mundane level of the here and now is implicit the moral condition of the 
person, with far-reaching consequences. In keeping with its root meaning 
as the propitious flow of things, a condition of mangal allows for the proper 
‘movement’ of life and its ventures. It also allows for the spiritual person to 
move further along in the.cycle of rebirth. An ‘unobstructed’ balidan is, 
thus, perceived and experienced as conducive to both these dimensions of 
Time. Likewise, amangal is directly connected with ‘obstructed’ sacrifice— 
the failure to ‘see’ and transcend the ‘ignorance’ that ‘binds’ the sacrificial 
animal, symbolised in the parallel failure to sever the sacrifice cleanly. The 
experiences of death and catastrophe that amangal implies are, then, the 
stoppage, or obstruction, not only in this life, but also in the hereafter. 

I conclude with some questions which arose while working on this paper, 
and which would benefit by further research. First, does the social institu- 
tion of marriage endow a woman with the status of a sumangali, or does 
mangal imply a.quality (or value) that is relatively independent of marriage? 
It is noteworthy that while, on the one hand, the status of sumangali 
appears to be conferred by marriage, on the other, the ‘meaning’ of 
‘mangal implies that while not independent of men, these qualities as Sakti 
are specific to, and inherent in women, coming to fruition through marriage 
and motherhood. In the Bengali Hindu world-view, Kali is not married to 
Siva." Yet, in the category of a Sakti goddess, she is a mother, and imbued 
with mangal. How then to account for the fact that widows are not 
permitted to wear red, though unmarried girls are,* and that female babies 
are offered vermilion? This appears to be a contradiction that, on the one 
hand, implies that marigal means both the social as well as biological 
generative potential in a woman (and its moral ramifications), even though 
she is unmarried. On the other, since such potential is sanctioned by 
marriage the deprivation of a widow of the colours of mangal signifies the 
(socially) non-generative woman. The inauspiciousness of the widow is 
offset against the fact that the death of a married woman in Bengal involves 
the cremation of the corpse bedecked with every sign of auspiciousness: 
the red-bordered sari, vermilion in the parting of the hair, red lac on the 
feet, and so on. Narayanan’s interpretation of this (in south India) as a 
‘celebration’ for a woman who leaves no ‘vacuum’ in society because her 
ethical duties are complete (Narayanan 1985) may apply to an elderly 
married woman, but not to a young one, whose duties to her husband and 
her children are left unfulfilled. What, then, do the auspicious colours on 


* There is some disagreement on this Mostly, informants better read in tantrik philosophy 
note Siva-Kali's complementarity, but do not see them as married. Some are more comfort- 
able with the notion of a marned Kali. 

* However, unmarried girls do not wear vermilion in the parting of their hair, as this is a 
particular sign of marriage. 
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the corpse of the married woman signify? They express, in my view, those 
undepletable qualities of generative potential and moral power (Sakti)— 
prior to, yet inextricably tied with marriage—that a woman shares with 
divinity, the Sakti Mother-goddess. 

Second, Marglin has observed (1985a) that the relation between ‘auspi- 
ciousness’ and ‘inauspiciousness’ is an ambiguous one, there being no 
exclusive separation between oppositions such as life and death, as different 
contexts suggest different relationships between these. According to her, 
goddesses such as Kali, who represent both regeneration as well as processes 
of death and decay, illustrate this ambiguity. However, as I have shown, 
Kali is perceived to be Mangalmayima, the maternal embodiment of 
‘auspiciousness’ itself. In this context, marigal is a quality of the goddess 
and is itself operative at two (ambivalent) levels: of divinity immanent in 
material creation (therefore, life processes), and transcendent divinity 
(therefore a cosmic ‘auspiciousness’ at the level of better rebirth and 
liberation). 

‘Inauspiciousness’ (as amarigal) is distinguished clearly from *auspicious- 
ness’ (as mangal). The former is not a quality of the ideal feminine, human 
or divine. It is, however, a condition experienced by an immoral or sinful 
worshipper within a relationship with the goddess, who, as we have seen in 
her prayer, can ‘prevent’ well-being. As such, amangal is not associated 
especially or primarily with the feminine. It is also used, as we have seen 
earlier, to describe a wider range of calamities such as war. It'is, however, 
in its connections with death and calamity, associated with widowhood—and 
the implication seems to be that such a condition may be brought on by sin 
and a lack of moral power in the widow. It is important to note at this point 
that Sakti is not a conception of an absolute deity. 'Calamity' as a condition 
of inauspiciousness is relative to human responsibility, a moral and material 
consequence experienced by worshippers in their relationship with the 
goddess—who is herself auspicious, not inauspicious. In which case, how 
may we interpret the relationship between auspiciousness as a ‘quality’ 
symbolised by vermilion, etc., on the corpse of the married woman, and 
the inauspicious ‘condition’ of her death? Why is the widow unambiguously 
inauspicious, and deprived of the signs of such a value even though she 
may have perpetuated her late husband’s patriline with male offspring? Is 
it because (as indeed some of my informants observed) she is ‘responsible’ 
for the death of a member of that patriline, her husband himself, and has 
therefore ‘hindered’ his progression in Time? These questions remain to be 
answered. 

Finally, where may we locate ‘purity’ and ‘pollution’ in relation to 
auspiciousness and inauspiciousness? My data on ambubdci suggests an 
intricate relationship between these different concepts. On the one hand, 
mangal/blood as quality or substance appears to be associated with indi- 
vidual potential in women. On the other, this quality results in a collective 
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condition where ‘well-being’ is experienced as the fruition of the earth and 
general prosperity. In this context, purity and pollution are not so much 
individual concerns (compared to collective concerns with auspiciousness, 
as Khare suggests [1976]). Pollution, with relation to ambubdci and Kali’s 
‘menstruation’, is a collective experience, ameliorated by collective purity—in 
the interests of a collectively experienced auspiciousness, as the end goal. 
Purity is conditional to this end, a process by means of which sins are 
eliminated and auspiciousness attained as the felicitous perpetuation of 
Time in its Chronological and Cosmic dimensions. 
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Ethnography of work, labour and production 


The semiotics of weaving: A case study 


Deepak Mehta 


Introduction 


This paper attempts to explain the forces and conventions that inform the 
production of cloth by elaborating on the tradition of weaving.' The focus 
of study is a community of weavers, known by others as ‘Julahas’, but who 
themselves use the eponym ‘Ansari’ and are engaged in manufacturing 
hand-woven cloth. In the endogenous tradition of weaving, both time and 
space are encoded in a way that their constituent units are sanctified 
through the act of weaving. The common thread running through the 
encoding of space and time is the location and spatialisation of the body of 
the weaver in relation to the instruments and apparatuses of work. Thus, it 
is in the production of cloth that the cosmological ideas informing the 
world of weavers are expressed. 

In focusing on the production of cloth, the Ansaris privilege two areas: 
colour and design. This is seen most dramatically when cloth for the shroud 
is woven. It is not only that colours and designs are represented upon the 
cloth for the shroud, but also that the different parts of the body of a dead 
man are marked through these representations. Each of the colours and 
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designs is identified with a specific bodily trait and a particular instrument 
of weaving. Finally, in making such cloth, workers are thought to typify the 
qualities signified by these colours and designs. 

While the cosmology of the weavers finds its most dramatic expression 
during privileged moments of social activity, specifically while making 
cloth for the shroud, it also informs the everyday practice of weaving. The 
everyday life of weaving refers as much to the execution of certain technical 
acts, as to the way in which these acts are organised during the day, the 
week, and through different categories of people within the domestic, 
household. For this reason I will delineate the work of weaving into two 
areas: work in everday life, and work on the occasion of making cloth for 
the shroud (kafan).? The relation between the everyday and the extra- 
ordinary is discernible through the techniques of production. These tech- 
niques institute a way of doing and a way of representing in a mode that is 
both verbal and non-verbal. In contrast to the dominant theories of ritual 
which place them in the domain of the sacred, removed from the mundane 
life of man, I shall argue that the everyday and extraordinary enterprises of 
weaving are informed by the same cosmology.’ 

Read together, both these domains of social life—the everyday and the 
extraordinary—try to achieve a coherence of meaning in the day, the 
month and the ritual calendar year in a way that provides a discernible 
pattern of completeness to the practice of weaving. The attempted coher- 
ence of the everyday and the extraordinary is a statement not merely about 
the work of weaving, but also about the community of weavers. Seen in 
this way the techniques of weaving relate the story of cloth and the way in 
which this cloth is made on both everyday and ritual occasions. 

Techniques establish rhythms of interaction that transform the physical 
movement of the body into externally visible and transmissible statuses and 
social relationships. In its widest sense, the technique of weaving embodies 
and personifies the social world of both the weaver working at the loom, 
and the worker providing services to it, and simultaneously expresses such 
a world. We may agree with Mauss when he says that technique makes 


* Cloth for the shroud is made in cases where death can be predicted, or when old members 
of the community insist on having their 'cloth' woven The occasion of making such cloth 1s an 
extraordinary event to the extent that the category of work accentuates elements capable of 
transcending the everyday activity of weaving. 

> [ use the terms ‘everyday’ and ‘extraordinary’ deliberately, rather than the more conven- 
tional sacred/profane, ritual/mundane, for I hope to show that the everyday incoporates ritual 
and sacred elements. My use of ‘everyday’ is derived from Heller's conception (1984), who 
defines everyday life as the aggregate of individual reproduction factors which become the 
impetus to social reproduction. This points to the reproduction of both the person and his 
group. The person reproduces himself by growing into an already fashioned world and by 
transmitting the knowledge of this world to others A second characteristic feature of 
everyday life is its heterogeneity in that the norms and rules for action contingent upon the 
individual are vaned and dispersed. 
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available the concourse of the body and moral or intellectual symbols 
(Mauss 1973: 70-88). In other words, the technique of weaving does not 
mark an absolute separation between the mind and body of the weaver. It 
was common for me to hear the weavers say that the clapping of the shuttle 
is the speaking of the word. 

In the above sense, technique is not merely the means, but is, as Mauss 
says, an action that is effective and traditional. As an action that is both 
effective and traditional the technique of making cloth establishes relation- 
ships of equivalence between the body of the worker and the instruments 
of work. In effect, by having the property of ‘standing for’ or substitutability, 
a particular act, and more generally, ‘doing’, becomes technique (Cas- 
toriadis 1981: 252-64). Second, relationships of equivalence include the 
possibilities of repetition. A particular tool has the same use as another in 
that it can be replicated, or can have equivalents on the various occasions 
of its use. In this study such equivalence is not limited to material tools. 
The fabrication of particular social relationships in terms of codified atti- 
tudes, postures, gestures, practices and know-how is a technique by which 
the community of weavers frames its individual members. Obviously, 
weavers cannot be reduced to the techniques they employ in expressing 
themselves. Before the technique exists it must be posited as technique. 
But the artisan must have something which can be posited as technique, 
for, paraphrasing Castoriadis (1981: 267-68), the weaver cannot become a 
weaver without a loom. Nor can we say that the loom and the other objects 
of work exemplify the externalising of an effective gesture, for this gesture 
becomes effective only by bringing the tool into existence, since. the capacity 
for extending and transforming the arena covered by technique is incor- 
porated in its very organisation. On the other hand, technique as stated 
above cannot be realised without reference to signification, for then it 
would be a mechanical repetition of hands and feet. As weavers, the 
techniques they employ in making cloth reflect not only upon the quality of 
cloth and on the work that goes into its production, but also on the social 
relationships that weave cloth together. 


The syntagmatic and paradigmatic axes in the 
analysis of weaving 


It is clear from:the above that verbal representation and the body gestures 
of cloth production are together co-present in the single act of weaving. 
The issue here 1s to see the way in which the body gestures ot weaving and 
verbal representation form an ensemble of relations. While the syntagmatic 
axis provides the sequential arrangement of weaving and details the body 
gestures involved in work, the paradigmatic axis establishes sets of equi- 
valence by showing the basis on which one worker can be substituted by 
another. The social relationships in the activity of weaving ‘stand for’ and 
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‘serve for’ something (Castoriadis 1981: 252). They are markers in that 
they relate linguistic activity, such as naming, or the uttering of sacred 
formulae to parts of the world, such as parts of the loom, or a particular 
sequence of activities in the act of weaving. In this sense, the act of 
designation through linguistic utterances is specific. However, for such 
designation to be possible at all it must be capable of generality. This 
designation is called zikr by the weavers, and refers not only to the 
repetitive evocation of a sacred formula, but to naming in general, and to 
the memory of a work tradition embodied in naming. When these social 
relations ‘stand for’ they refer to classes of equivalence—of people, work 
styles, spaces and objects of work. All the occurrences of these classes have 
the same value at a given level. These occurrences are substitutable. This 
capacity for substitution is the basis of a paradigmatic relation and will 
inform much of my discussion of the ethnography. 

To the extent that the social relations of weaving and the concomitant 
work styles, spaces and objects of work are substitutable, they refer to the 
technique of weaving. These social relations, however, also ‘serve for’ 
something. The signs that designate objects and the work styles grouped 
around the objects are arranged in a particular combinatorial sequence, or 
a syntagmatic relation. Each sign is characterised by the possible combi- 
nations in which it may enter, and by the potential use of the way in which 
related objects are worked upon by weavers. The sequence that describes 
the syntagm begins with the category of a person at work on a particular 
object with specific instruments of work, including his or her body, located 
in a specified area of the hearth for the duration of the work. 

Together the two properties of ‘standing for’ and ‘serving for’ constitute 
the work of weaving. While the substitutability of instruments and people 
leads to the technique of production, the combination of people, acts, 
instruments and objects in a particular sequential pattern is given by the 
social structure of the community. Work, in other words, has three related 
components: the use of man-made objects, the observation of a socially 
defined ensemble of customs, and the use of ordinary language. This is 
consistent with Heller’s (1981) understanding of the category of work. 

In this paper I shall try to show how this double characteristic of work (of 
‘standing for’ and ‘serving for’) is embodied by the weavers in making 
cloth. In the arrangement of sequences, evident both in everyday weaving 
and weaving for the shroud, the sanctity of social relations is determined. I 
will first discuss everyday weaving. 


Weaving in everyday life 


In the context of my field study the diversityof everyday life was found in 
the way in which the time of weaving is structured. In everyday life the 
activity of weaving is characterised by its reversible temporality because 
the four stages of weaving are repetitive events in terms of the organisation 
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of skills. The four stages are: sizing, reeling, warping and wefting. It takes 
a week to complete one cycle. While the first two stages are supervised 
and/or executed by women, the last two are the preserve of the men of the 
domestic household. Further, reeling and wefting are performed by the 
female and male heads of the household, respectively, while the other two 
stages are executed by the mempers of the next descending generation. 
The point is that the four stages are repeated by the week. Coexisting with 
this reversible time is the career of individuals within the domestic group, 
who occupy, at different points of their lives, specific positions. To this 
extent, the lives of individual members are irreversible. Time here is the 
time of the body. Work in everyday life is ordered within the established 
periodicities instituted by the four stages of weaving, and the various 
genealogical positions an individual will occupy in the course of his life. In 
addition, the weaving process is divided into male and female tasks organised 
on the basis of generation and age. 

In everyday life the temporal duration of the weaving process may be 
understood through the weaving cycle which may be broken into two broad 
units: the sequence of the stages of weaving, and the scheduling of each 
stage. The sequential pattern of weaving points not merely to the time 
taken to move from one stage to another, but also to the order in which 
these stages occur. The weaving schedule locates each of the stages of the 
weaving cycle, and shows that each stage defines the personhood of a 
category of worker. 

The four stages of weaving cannot occur simultaneously and must, as a 
result, be temporally segregated from each other. These stages cannot 
occur simultaneously because each stage is processed according to an 
agreed upon career timetable of both the cloth and the person or persons 
working on it. As far as the four stages of weaving are concerned, the basic 
contrast is between weaving activities which occur at night, and those that 
occur during the day. Weaving alternates between day and night in that, 
first, sizing takes place during the day and is associated with light. Second, 
reeling begins during the day and ends well after nightfall. The initial 
bobbin is always reeled in the darkest part of the hearth, and is associated 
with darkness. Third, warping occurs in the afternoon, and finishes late at 
night, but always in a way in which it receives maximum light in the work 
shed. It is associated with light. Finally, work on the loom begins early in 
the morning and continues for a little more than four days. The loom is 
invariably placed in the darker part of the work shed. In its operation it 
embodies both the light and the dark. The weaving cycle takes one week to 
complete. 

Associated with this notion of temporal segregation into light and dark is 
the way in which each weaving stage creates a temporal boundary. Each 
stage is a unit in that it cannot be sub-divided or reversed. In assigning'a 
person to work in each stage, weavers not only recognise the irreversibility 
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of each weaving cycle, but also associate a specific category of worker with 
each day of the week. The significance of this association is realised when 
cloth for the shroud is woven. 

In everyday weaving, the territorial area of the four stages is marked 
through the light and dark contrast. This contrast is apparently inverted 
when cloth for the shroud is being made. Here, sizing occurs at night. Yarn 
moves from the mardana to the zanana. The warp beam is mounted at 
night and weft members are made immediately after the morning call of 
the next day. This activity is timed in such a way that the weft members are 
made on a Friday, while warp members are attached late on Thursday 
night (jurerat), well after the last call. On the occasion of making cloth for 
the shroud, the day begins on the evening of the previous day. On this 
basis, the light and dark contrast of everyday weaving flows from the order 
established during ritual weaving. That is, the light/dark contrast of every- 
day weaving must not be interpreted with the rising and setting sun, but 
should be seen in terms of when the day begins for the weavers during 
ritual weaving. 

In making cloth for the shroud the weavers assign both a specific place 
and time to each weaving stage. The yarn must not only be cured at night, 
but also taken off from the bamboo poles before the first call, irrespective 
of whether it is wet or dry. The second stage, too, is timed through the calls 
to prayer. I was told that reeling must occur on the following day, before the 
appearance of the moon, and that all the concerned women must participate 
in it simultaneously. The third stage, like the first, must be performed 
before the first and last call. Finally, wefting must occur immediately after 
the first call, and be completed not.later than the last call. 

Based on this, the day is divided in two sections. The first talks of 
activities that occur within the first and last call, and the second of activities 
that occur within the last and first call. What is important is that the 
contrast between the light and the dark is the basis of transcending the 
everday work of weaving. The contrast is one which not only locates 
individual workers in their appropriate temporal and spatial environment, 
but also sacralises this environment when cloth for the shroud is being 
made. The sacred environment of weaving is premised on reiterating the 
community’s deepest truths which are embedded in the loom and the other 
materials of work. Such work suspends the particularity of individual 
conditions and points to the expression of obligations. This will be explored 
later. 

Work in everyday life reflects the divisions of the social structure* and 


* The household is the focal point around which the activity of weaving is organised. To this 
extent the household functions as part of the organisation of production and is simultaneously 
part of the kinship structure of the weaving community The social structure of the Ansaris is 
best understood in the relationship of kinship to the household. It is not my object to explore 
thus relationship in this paper. However, for purpose of clarification I might add that the basic 
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points also to the life cycle of individuals. At the outset, the basic division 
effected in the activity of weaving is that between males and females. 
Children, both male and female, below the age of 6, do not engage in any 
of the weaving stages, nor is there any pedagogical transmission of the craft 
to them. At the age of 7, the male child is initiated into the community of 
weavers through a ceremony (fatihah) held in the month of Bade Pir 
(December-January in the period of this fieldwork). He will begin work on 
the first stage of weaving. With each passing year, until he is 16, his entry 
into the zanana of his father’s hearth is gradually limited. He comes of age 
as far as weaving is concerned when he stops sleeping in the zanana. He 
learns the work of the first three stages of weaving in his MB’s dwelling. In 
contrast, after the age of 6, the female child is not formally initiated into 
the community of weavers. Sometime in her 6th year she begins to work on 
the first three stages of weaving. She is never formally taught how to 
weave. With every year, until she is 15, she provides her services in quilt- 
making and is formally taught how to make them.’ By the time she reaches 
her teens her social interaction with males outsdie her heartb is consider- 
ably curtailed. She, however, continues to enjoy unlimited access to her 
MB’s and FZ's hearths until she is married. From the age of 13 she begins 
to wear the veil whenever she moves out from her village. This corresponds 
to the period when she stops providing her services for the third stage of 
the weaving process. 

Between 17 to 40 years of age, the male will marry, raise children and 
establish his own independent dwelling, with or without the ancestral 
loom. No Ansari male from his teenage years onwards publicly mentions 
his services for reeling. Outside his hearth, but within his kurnba, the male 
in this age group provides his services for the first and third stages of 
weaving only under conditions of reciprocal obligation. Outside his kumba, 
but within his bihaderi, he sells these services under conditions of either 
reciprocal financial obligation or because of acute financial pressures. In 
the last decade of this age group he moves from the third to the fourth 
stage of weaving. 

A comparative age group for women falls between 16 to 37 years. This 
period extends from her marriage until her first child reaches the age of 
marriage. With few exceptions women in this group work on the first two 
stages of weaving, and a sizable number aid their father's hearth in the 
third stage. Inevitably a woman will change her hearth during this period. 
She rarely sells her labour to non-kumba weavers, with the exception of 


kinship institutions of the Ansaris are: chulah (hearth), which also refers to a household of 
three generations; kumba, an extended family, usually living ın contiguous hearths; bihaderi, 
a circle of classifactory relatives living outside the kumba; biraderi, the brotherhood. 

5 Quilts are made by the women of the household, and in cases where a daughter is getting 
married, by the women of the kumba. There are significant differences between weaving ang 
quilt-making but these will not be explored in this paper. 
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hen MB's hearth. Once married, the woman, unless her husband is living in 
her father's hearth, will not provide her services for weaving in her natal 
hearth. 

In the next age set for men (40 to 60 years), the weaver establishes his 
hearth. He becomes a grandfather and his sons begin to fission off from his 
dwelling. As long as he weaves, the ancestral loom will not be transmitted. 
Once he stops this activity he is considered to have retired from everyday 
weaving. Here he is instrumental in transmitting this craft to male members of 
the second descending generation. In the first decade of this age span he 
sells his labour to non-kumba hearths only under dire financial need. 
Mainly, he will provide his services as obligation within the kumba. During 
this period, too, he decides how much cloth is to be produced and from 
whom yarn is to be bought. More importantly, he decides whether a new 
loom is required by his hearth. The addition of a new loom is not merely an 
indication of his growing economic status but also signifies his status.as the 
master of his hearth. 

In the corresponding age set (37 to 60 years), the woman head of the 
hearth is seen as someone who provides her services for the first three 
stages of weaving and, more importantly, as someone who makes quilts. 
As far as weaving is concerned, barring wefting, she controls the other 
three stages of weaving. After the approximate age of 60 she continues to 
exercise control over the first three stages of weaving. Each weaving stage 
will now be discussed in detail. 


Stage one—Sizing 


In everyday life the relationship of the worker to sizing is best seen from 
the perspective of the bride (dulhan) of the hearth, and the children of the 
kumba. In hearths with more than one bride, the one married to the eldest 
man controls sizing. Yarn is initially cured just after sunrise in the com- 
pound outside the mardana, and is later shifted to a public area near a well. 
To cure yarn the bride must possess a complete mastery over the various 
counts of yarn. Because handspun yarn is not cured in the same way as 
machine spun yarn, she must know not only the different procedures for 
curing it, but also make sure that her hearth members are aware that she 
knows.* Initially, she checks the yarn for knots and breaks by running a 
part of the yarn between the thumb and forefinger of her right hand. 
Occasionally, she whets her thumb to do so. She does not undertake a 
formal measurement but literally feels her way through it. After examining 
it she must voice an opinion which shows how well she has been tutored in 
her natal hearth. These opinions also express problems she faces in her 


* Handspun yam is purchased from the Gandhi ashram, while machine spun yarn is bought 
from the city of Barabanki In its raw form both types of yarn come in rolls, hollow in the 
centre In addition, machine spun yarn emits a pungent smell. 
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conjugal hearth. If the yarn is handspun she loudly echoes the widespread 
complaint that it is not only of inferior tensile strength compared to mill 
yarn, but also that handspinners have inflated its weight by concealing 
stones in the rolls. Complaints against machine spun yarn are not easy to 
voice, but often reflect on its brittle quality and dull lustre. The metaphors 
used in voicing complaints compare the yarn to faeces, particularly in terms 
of its smell, or to clay which must be given shape. 

Having examined yarn for its quality, the bride delegates work to the 
children of the kumba. The yarn is immersed either in cold rice water or in 
plain water, and kept in an aluminium pot. After the yarn is soaked two 
children alternately pound it with their feet. Often the bride berates them 
for their laziness and lack of application. The comments made here by the 
bride refer to the body of the weaver at work on the loom. The children are 
urged to get on with the pounding since this is the ‘learning of the feet’ 
(pa'e ki ta'lim). The treddles of the loom are referred to as the speed of 
‘the feet’ (pa’e raftar). Evidently, the process of learning how to use the 
treddles begins with sizing. Among children she is spoken of, in her 
absence, as the one with the sharp tongue. The phrase I heard referred to 
the bride as *tongue of the devil' (shaitan ki zaban). 

By midday the yarn is taken out from the aluminium pot and spread out 
by two children who hold it parallel to the ground. It is hung up to dry on 
two bamboo poles placed in the mardana of the yarn curing hearth. This 
process requires delicacy of handling since the attempt is not only to 
preserve the maximum length of each strand of yarn, but also to ensure 
that the threads composing it do not come unstuck. Tbe yarn is brought 
into the hearth before the sun sets, to be set up the next day. By noon of 
the second day the yarn is unwound from the two bamboo poles and 
grouped according to its count. After the yarn has dried the bride examines 
it for its colour—whether the different colours have run (kachcha sut), or 
remained in their former state (pakka sut). Similarly, depending upon the 
quality of curing, she is spoken of as having a weak hand (kachcha hatta), 
or a strong hand (pakka hatta).’ 

In the time taken for sizing the bride maintains a constant harangue 
directed at the children. This is in sharp contrast to her speech with other 
men and women members of the hearth and the kumba. She addresses the 
latter only in the third person and speaks in monosyllables when spoken to, 
but may, the next instant, sharply rebuke one of the errant workers. With 
her husband, especially, she maintains almost no visible contact, but in his 
presence, polices and commands the children more sternly. In supervising 
children she often conducts a conversation with the adult members of her 


? The weak colour of the yarn is often compared to the complexion of the khan saheb 
woman ın parda. Her complexion is kachcha because, as the weaver reasons, she is either 
sequestered in her zanana, or 1s hidden from the sun's rays due to the burqa she wears in 
public. 
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conjugal hearth, but does not address any of them directly during this time. 
Most of the time this conversation proceeds by highlighting a characteristic 
bodily trait or gesture of a particular member of the kumba and then 
attributing it to a child worker. A phrase that came to my notice was ‘the 
torso is not a pole' (kamar khamba nahin). It was directed at her husband's 
elder brother, who, because of a spinal defect, was awkward in his gait. 
The bride, in making this statement, was expressing her anger at his 
attempts to constantly find fault with her ability to work in the house. On 
another occasion, with a split reference to this man's wife, she advised a 
female worker not to *walk like a buffalo' (bhains ki chal). It almost seems 
that the co-presence of the bride and adult hearth members must proceed 
via the imprinting of commands on children's bodies. Commands establish 
the dialogue with adult hearth members in that the tone used-in orders 
expresses the bride's feelings about both the child worker and the worker's 
parents. 

Here, the bride is an outsider to her conjugal zanana, evidenced not only 
in her area of operation, but also in the kind of dialogue she establishes 
with other hearth members. By embodying this dialogue in the form of 
commands addressed to workers (‘devil’s tongue’, ‘hawk eye’, ‘weak’/‘strong 
hand’) she telescopes a particular bodily relation to sizing and the weaving 
process in general. This relationship is one of temporal and spatial exclusion 
in that the bride must work outside the male part of the house. Until she 
has her first child she cannot work in the zanana. This relationship of 
exclusion is marked by the bride’s behaviour with working children, on the 
one hand, and her practise of parda in, the presence of adult members of 
her hearth and kumba, on the other. 


Stage two—Reeling 


In the second stage the woman head of the hearth, and her daughter (beti) 
or son’s wife (bahu) handle the yarn and the implements of work. I will 
first describe the implements of work and the manner in which the female 
head of the hearth relates to them. Here yarn is reeled into bobbins. The 
first bobbin, called kunda, is reeled by the woman head in the part of the 
zanana where the nuptial bed (khatiya) is placed. The kunda ıs always 
reeled while in a squatting posture. In formér times, this posture was the 
preferred one for delivering babies. In reeling subsequent bobbins, the 
woman sits on the ground with one leg tucked under the other which is 
outstreched. I have not seen any weaver sit this way. Bobbins are reeled 
immediately after the yarn is taken off the bamboo poles. This occurs by 
about noon of the second day of the weaving process. Often, the woman 
head reels the second and subsequent bobbins in the quilt room (dula’: 
kamra) and occasionally in the compound of the mardana. 

Initially the dried hanks of yarn are loosened from the bamboo poles 
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and wrapped around a simple spinning wheel (charkha). The wrapping is 
done by the female head. The charkha is a post with four arms pivoted at 
the top, not unlike a turnstile. It consists of a vertical wooden axle, into 
which four pairs of rods, crossing each other diagonally, are horizontally 
inserted and tied in place. Two cords run in a zigzag formation between the 
eight corners. The left hand of the woman operates this turnstile, which 
rotates in a naturally holed stone. A hank of cotton is wrapped around 
each of the four arms of the axle. The ends of the threads are gathered 
together and fastened to a fifth, somewhat larger turnstile, which is now 
made to revolve rapidly so that yarn from the smaller turnstile is wound 
around it. After this winding process, an upright spindle is set up between 
the larger and smaller axles. This spindle is called indi, which is the 
colloquial term for the penis. The indi is supported by a slanting rod with a 
barb, against which the axle of the turnstile leans. A bobbin is mounted on 
the spindle axle, and while the right hand turns the crank, the left hand 
places the yarn threads on the spindle. Subsequently, while the yarn is 
being rewound it is twisted between the thumb and forefinger. In this way, 
it is believed the yarn acquires tensile strength. When the bobbin is fully 
reeled, the four strands of yarn, termed bal, are snapped off, and the full 
bobbin is replaced. 

As in yarn curing, the woman head must know the complete details of 
the process of mounting the yarn and operating the wheel. Bodily idioms 
provide a mode of access to this knowledge. The first bobbin is always 
reeled by the woman head in complete privacy because it is believed that 
the ‘birth of cloth’ occurs from the point that the kunda has been reeled. 
Yarn of off-white colour is always reeled the first time. Prior to its reeling 
the woman sets up the implements herself in the area of the nuptial bed. 
While reeling she must not only sit in a squatting position, but also ensure 
that the threads snap as infrequently as possible. Yarn threads snap most 
frequently when they are being placed on the spindle (indi). Once reeled 
the kunda is examined for flaws, and accordingly the quality of cloth that 
will be woven is determined. Male weavers compare the setting up of the 
apparatus near the nuptial bed to the ritual of kanch, which occurs just 
before a marriage is consummated. Kanch refers to a period when the 
groom’s eBW or his FZ (phupphi) escorts the bride to the nuptial bed and 
formally introduces the groom to the bride. In this context, kanch means 
hymen. As far as weaving is concerned, the phrase I heard was: ‘the yarn is 
in kanch’ (sut kanch men hai). The fully reeled kunda is examined by 
commenting on the strength of the yarn. The woman head is often ques- 
tioned about the number of times the thread snapped while the kunda was 
being prepared. A typical reply is: ‘I lost hold of it twice’ (humse due bar 
chut gaya). Accordingly, the strength (bal) of the yarn is determined. Yarn 
strength is determined in terms of its ability to remain unbroken. This 
strength is formulated through a sexual metaphor, in that the snapping of 
threads is equivalent to the rupturing of the hymen. 
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After the first bobbin is reeled the apparatus of reeling shifts from the 
area of the nuptial bed to the quilt room, or the compound in the zanana. 
During this time the woman does not renegotiate her status as much as 
restate it by instituting the code of parda. This is apparent from the way in 
which work is done in the zanana. Work in the zanana for the second stage 
is done by more than one woman. The workers (always women) alternate 
on the implements of reeling. The woman head exercises the minimum 
supervision, and is often engaged in household chores. This is the time for 
gossip and kumba ‘politics’, and an occasion for matchmaking. I have 
heard male weavers say that the conversation of women in the zanana is 
louder than the clapping of their shuttles. One such phrase is: ‘In the time 
of the bobbin the shuttle does not sit in the ear’ (bobne ke waqt men nal 
kan men nahin baithat). Weavers, however, do not have any direct access 
to the conversation and tensions that prevail in the zanana at the time of 
reeling. The stock reason given is: ‘while speaking we cannot burst our 
vocal chords' (hum gala phad ke nahin bol sakta). 'These sarcastic remarks 
refer not so much to the conversation of the women of the zanana as to the 
fact that all adult men are, in the duration of the second stage, barred from 
entry into the zanana. Parda does not so much seclude women as exclude 
men. 

Unlike the case of sizing, parda is not observed by a single individual in 
relation to all adult hearth and kumba members. Parda in the second stage 
is centred around a group of women at work in a specific area of the 
hearth. Among themselves women workers do not maintain prohibitions 
of sight and speech, but collectively and deliberately ignore any man who 
strays into the zanana. Through the code of parda what is being stated is 
that the reproduction of people over time in a weaving hearth is an 
authoritative resource which depends upon the specific arrangement of 
workers at work with certain materials in specific places. In effect, certain 
spaces are the preserve of women. 


Stage three—Warping 


Bobbins are attached on to the warp beam while reeling is still in progress. 
After a sufficient number of bobbins are reeled (approximately eleven to 
fourteen bobbins) they are taken to the work shed (karkhana), the place 
that houses both the warp beam and the loom. Warping begins by about 
late afternoon of the second day and carries on well into the night of the 
second day or early morning of the third day. 

Just as the zanana is the domain of the female head of the hearth, so is 
the work shed the domain of the male head. Usually he does not mount the 
bobbins himself, but supervises this task, which is carried out by his son or 
younger brother, with or without contracted labour. The warp beam, 
placed beside the door of the work shed, is made of two vertical wooden 
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posts, about 8 feet long and dug into the ground. The two posts are 
connected at the top by a third post which is placed horizontally between 
them. Below the horizontal post thin strands of wire, running horizontally, 
connect the two posts. These wires are arranged from the top to the bottom 
of the posts. Usually between six to eight wires are employed by the 
weavers. The bobbins are arranged according to the colour combination 
and count of the yarn on these wires. While fixing bobbins on them the 
worker remains in a standing position to ensure that the bobbins remain 
firmly attached. He must also have a carefully measured mental picture of 
the design and colour combination to be woven, as well as the quantity of 
yarn employed in its making. A sense of balance and proportion are 
important characteristics of the mental picture. After the bobbins are fixed 
on the warp beam their yarn threads are drawn out and attached to the 
loom. Depending upon the count and weight of yarn as well as the required 
design, such threads are attached to the loom at varying distances. This is 
perhaps the most tense moment of the weekly cycle for yarn threads often 
snap while they are being attached to the loom. More important, the 
exactness of the design and colour combination is determined at this point, 
and if the bobbins are not properly located on the warp beam the entire 
process begins anew. 

The male head of the hearth exercises strict supervision over the workers. 
While he speaks directly to each individual worker in the form of com- 
mands, they refer to him either in the third person or by a genealogical 
term. Unlike in the first stage, commands refer to the immediacy of the 
task at hand. Often the male head demonstrates how the work is to be 
done, taking care to show the fluidity of his upper body movements and the 
economy of effort. These actions not only show his skill as a weaver, but 
also communicate how well he has been schooled by his father. A parti- 
cularly skilful head weaver, whose prowess in warping is well-known, is 
spoken of as ‘strong of speech’ (kalam ka pakka), and is often called the 
‘wise weaver’ (bunai ka hakim). Speech in this case is embodied through 
work. In its widest sense this embodiment refers to the proportionality and 
combination of letters (kalimah). This will be explored in greater detail 
later. .. 

In addition to the attachment of bobbins, skill in warping is evaluated in 
terms of the proportion and colour combination and design of both yarn 
arrangement and cloth. Balance measures the quantity of different colours 
required for the design on cloth. In everyday life this measure leads to the 
computation of quantity. We will see, however, that in weaving cloth for 
the shroud these numbers have a significance that is qualitative and which 
is not reducible to numbers in statistics.’ When the yarn threads are drawn 


* The smallest unit of measure is called *hand' (hatthwa) and corresponds to a yard (gaz) 
Depending upon the weight and count of yarn, between eight to six hands make one-fourth 
(chauka) of one roll of woven cloth (than). The average weekly productivity per weaver varies 
from between 65 to 70 yards. 
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from bobbins and attached to the loom, the workers, under the guidance of 
the head weaver, do not use any measuring instrument to gauge the length 
of the threads being drawn out. Experienced workers judge the distance by 
sight, while novices determine it by using the length from the tip of their 
outstretched finger till their elbow joint as a measure. 

The colour combination of the design to be represented on cloth is based 
on an equilibrated balance between light and dark. The warp beam is 
placed near the door of the work shed so that it receives the maximum light 
of the sun, and after sunset a lantern is placed near the warp beam. One 
reason for situating the lantern thus is pragmatic. In attaching the threads 
to the loom the warp members often snap, either because they have been 
reeled too tautly, or because threads of different bobbins have intertwined 
and need to be separated. A second and equally important reason given is 
that the light of the lantern releases the energy of warp members imminent 
in the bal, thus achieving a correspondence between the spiritual and 
corporeal worlds. The visible aspect of the strength of warp members—their 
tensile strength and ability to stretch without snapping—presupposes an 
equilibrium with an invisible counterpart, given in the two numbers seven 
and twelve. This energy must uot only be combined in the right proportion, 
but the combination must be made visible to our ‘eyes of the flesh’. At the 
two extremes of this combination we have light and darkness, and between 
them are a series of proportions which manifest the two extremes—the 
combination between light and colour, between the strength of the warp 
threads and their ability to stretch, between the size of the design and that 
of the cloth. This makes visible the balance between light and dark. 
Furthermore, this visibility is repeated by the week, for it is believed that 
the true combination between light and darkness manifests itself inde- 
pendently of the individual weaver. This repetition involves the idea of a 
return to equilibrium by means of the movement of time as cyclical. 

The cyclical nature of time refers to the way in which the younger 
generation takes the place of the older. This replacement finds its genesis 
in the pedagogical transmission of the craft from father to son. Weavers 
refer to this relationship as similar to the teacher/pupil (pir/murid) one. For 
the purpose of learning warping and wefting the novice, among his col- 
leagues, refers to his father as pir sab. Here the father, through words and 
non-verbal symbols, schools his son into the craft of weaving by showing 
him how to mount bobbins on the warp beam and make warp members. 
Verbal symbols are mainly propositional, while gestures mime the message 
the weaver wants to make manifest. Propositional statements of the head 
weaver effect a relationship of resemblance between the task at hand and 
the novice’s attempt to carry out the work. Non-verbal symbols, on the 
other hand, replace resemblance with identity insofar as the head weaver 
demonstrates mimetically the work to be done. In both instances the 
novice learns warping by the use of his body. The mimetic display of 
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learning is considered the work of a poor craftsman, for weavers believe, 
that quilts, not cloth, are made thus. Involved in the tutoring are various 

injunctions: the murid must obey his pir, but not by imitating him; in the 

presence of the pir he must never touch the loom; he should neither eat nor 
drink in front of the pir, unless commanded by him to do so; finally, he 

should not attend to any work other than that asked of him by his pir. 

These injunctions are embodied by the novice in the work shed. As a place 

of work for certain categories of males, the work shed’s significance 

becomes manifest when we look at warping on ritual occasions. 


Stage four—Wefting 


Wetting begins immediately after the warp members are attached to the 
loom. The male head of the hearth starts working in the early hours of the 
third day after his bath. He must not eat anything before he touches the 
loom. As soon as he sits down to work on the loom he recites the first three 
or four du’a (supplicatory prayers)? associated with the relevant pieces of 
the loom. In his absence his younger brother or one of his sons will work on 
the loom and observe all the injunctions associated with such work except 
one: he will not recíte the du'a. Beginning on the third day, wefting carries 
on until midday of the last day of the week. 

To make cloth the shuttle of the loom is thrown through a shed, which is 
a horizontal narrow passageway traversed by the shuttle from the left to 
the right and back again. The weft thread just thrown is now drawn in at its 
centre point toward the comb. As soon as the shuttle passes clear of the 
shed the comb is brought forward, the weaver grasping it by its upper 
batten with his left hand. By this the inserted weft is forced to its proper 
place. The weaver now changes the shed and throws the shuttle back with 
his other hand. The use of the right hand in throwing back the shuttle arises 
only if the loom has a single shed. In such instances, the weaver uses his 
right hand to work on both the grip and the shuttle in its movement from 
the left to the right of the loom. The warp is used in a dry state. To ensure 
there is no dampness, weavers subject the warp members to the heat of a 
lantern which is placed close to them. 

In teaching his son how to weft, the male head of the hearth explains the 
spatial division of the loom and the corresponding pacing of hands and 
feet. The head weaver recites the first three or four du'a, but never asks his 


* Supplicatory prayers are found in the Mufidul Mu'minin, a primer on weaving used by the 
weavers of Barabanki. It documents the origin and consolidation of the sacred work of 
weaving. The text mentions that there are nineteen supplicatory prayers to be recited in the 
process of weaving. Such prayers are associated with a piece of the loom as well as a 
particular bodily action. Further, each component piece of the loom is decomposed into its 
phonemes in a way in which sounds embody virtue (see Mu'minin n d ) The material culture 
of the loom is the subject of a chapter of my Ph.D. thesis. 
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son to repeat them. The combination of instruction and recitation estab- 
lishes a relation between the rhythmic pacing of hands and feet and the 
phonic pacing of prayers. These prayers are said to be the ‘inner eye’ of 
weaving and all verbal instructions directed at the learner are emblematic 
of this inner eye. The correspondence between the movements of the body 
and the recitation of prayers is said to rest upon the precision of the colour 
combination and design of woven cloth. That is, the synchronisation of 
hands, feet-and speech is determined by the equilibrium of colours and 
designs. That is why a master weaver is spoken of as someone who has the 
word and is strong of speech. 

This equilibrium rests upon the balance of four. This number lends itself 
to various combinations, but is rooted in the balance between the light and 
the dark. In turn, this contrast leads to four colours: white, red, yellow and 
black; to four types of designs given morphologically by the straight upright 
line, the circle, the triangle and a horizontal serrated edge (which on cloth 
is manifested by arabesques). Finally, it leads to the balance in nature 
given in the four elements: earth, water, fire and air, and their combination 
in the four stages of weaving. The full implications of this balance will be 
explored in wefting for the shroud. Here I will discuss the range of 
permitted colours and designs in everyday life. 

White, red, yellow and green are the colours used in making cloth in 
everyday life. Green, the weavers say, is not of the same order as the four 
elements mentioned above, since green refers to the world of the soul, and 
it is impossible to find its actual existence in the corporeal world because of 
its intense subtlety. In the everyday world of weaving the green of the 
Prophet’s garden is manifested by the colour black. Weavers will never 
combine black with any other colour while making their Cloth. The usual 
colour combination found on cloth is a white base with green or red 
arabesques running through it. A second type of design is a white base with 
yellow or red squares, rectangles and rhombi, located in the centre or on 
the borders. A third common design is a white cloth with leaves or flowers 
(usually of a local mango tree), and trellis woven in yellow or green on the 
corners of it. Finally, as is most common, we find cloth that is plain white 
and has no designs on it.” Under no circumstances will the weaver repre- 
sent living creatures in his design. 

What is the relation between this colour combination and the four 
designs with the body of the weaver and the worker? Schematically, the 
straight upright line corresponds to cloth that is of white colour; the circle 
refers to the combination of white and yellow, or white and green; the 
triangle to white and red, or white and yellow; and the horizontal serrated 
edge to white and green, or white and red. In everyday life the straight 


* On occasion, when the weaver makes clothes for the market, such as sans or lungis, the 
colour combination that he employs remains more or less intact, though the design may be 
more elaborate. 
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upright line corresponds to a uniform and transparent wefting of cloth, in 
that each point on the cloth is visually the same, and for that reason it 
appears surface-deep. The circle corresponds to the wefting of leaves and 
flowers in that their visual appearance gives the effect of roundedness. The 
triangle harmonises with sharply-angled geometric figures such as the 
square and the rectangle, while the serrated form agrees with arabesques in 
terms of angles and dents. 

Corresponding body metaphors describe the designs with their relevant 
colour combinations. The straight upright line does not have any body 
metaphors associated with it. In its reproduction by the artisan the idea is 
not so much to evoke a corporeal presence as it is to the colour’s sacra- 
mental value. The signification of white represents all the possible combi- 
nations." The body metaphor evoked by the circle is phlegm (balgham), 
characterised by its congealing inertness and lack of cohesion. It has the 
modality of the colour yellow. The opposite of such a metaphor is provided 
by the design of the triangle, which evokes the characteristics of semen 
(dhat), described by its swelling, expanding and ascending motion. It has 
the modality of the colour red. Finally, the design of the serrated edge 
evokes the teeth, characterised by the compact cohesiveness of the parts. 
The modality is of the colour green. 

The balance of four structures the time of everyday life in weaving. This 
equilibrium works simultaneously in two ways: it structures the day as well 
as the ritual calendar into three equal parts. At the same time it associates 
certain categories of people with such structuring. Each quarter of the day 
and of the ritual year is referred to as chauka. The first quarter of the day, 
i.e., from the time the weaver sits down at the loom till he has his breakfast 
(nashta), is characterised, in terms of the body of the weaver, as a period of 
renewal in which the balance of day and night is broken in favour of day. 
The body is thought to be at its strongest and most fertile. The category of 
the bride (dulhan) is associated with this period. According to a belief 
widely held by weavers, she is most amenable to impregnation during this 
period. The first four months of the ritual calendar correspond to this 
duration, i.e., Id, Khaliq, Bakr Id and Muharram. Most often marriages 
are contracted during this period. 

The interval from breakfast till midday corresponds to a period of 
abstinence, fatigue and lethargy, for in the noon hour the body becomes 
stifled and parched. This division marks the start of the day’s complete 
dominance over night. The category of the female head of the hearth is 
associated with this segment. She is thought of as frugal in her diet and 
sharp with her tongue. The next four months of the ritual calendar harmonise 
with this time, i.e., Chahullam, Barawafat, Bade Pir and Madar. 


! "The fact that plain white cloth is the staple production item of everyday life points to 
irresistible constraints imposed from outside the cosmology of weaving. The nature of these 
constraints and their implications will not be explored here. 
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The third division of the day—the interval extending from the midday 
meal until the last call—is a time when the day's production is gauged and 
when the order established àt the beginning of the day comes to fruition. 
This is the time of all the menfolk of the hearth, of the azan, and of restful 
sleep, marked by the emerging dominance of night. The metaphor is of the 
body in repose. The last four months of the ritual calendar, i.e., Maqdoom, 
Rajab, Sabrat and Roza correspond to this interval. It is not coincidental 
that on the ritual of Sabrat old people of the community who think that 
they have led a complete life stay awake at night praying for deliverance. 

There is a fourth period of the day characterised by the sadness and 
desolation of living bodies in the sensual world. According to one weaver's 
view, the prevalence of night over day initiates a period of uncertainty 
ending in catastrophe, a time in which the devil (shaitan) begins to manifest 
himself. For this reason weavers speak of this period as qiyamat (resur- 
rection and judgement), when the account of those who are to die shortly 
will be written. In everyday life this moment of judgement is negotiated 
during daylight by assiduously carrying out the work that describes one's 
status in the hearth. This is also the time when ancestors commune among 
themselves and lament their corporeal life in this world. As I will show 
later, this is, finally, the time of exile and of the 'stranger' (ajnabi). The 
category of the stranger lends itself to various connotations. In this context, 
the appearance of the stranger, when the rest of the world is asleep, is the 
condition of the transformation of event into symbol. This event is the 
person enacting the modality of the four stages of weaving, which will be 
discussed later. 


Weaving for the shroud 


Before I describe the four stages of weaving for the shroud, it may be 
useful to briefly discuss the death ritual. My discussion refers to instances 
where death can be predicted or when an old member of the community 
has his cloth for the shroud woven before he or she dies. In the latter case 
such cloth is made during the month of Sabrat after the concerned person 
has stayed awake for one night praying for deliverance. Cloth for the 
shroud is not made when death is accidental. For the Ansaris to make cloth 
for the shroud takes precedence over the rituals performed during the 
burial of the corpse because through such production they re-establish 
contact with the sacred tradition of weaving. It was put to me thus: 'In 
making cloth for the shroud the Ansari becomes nur baf? (weaver of white 
light). 

Haji Ghulam Nabi’s wife, about 67 years old, died on Thursday, 19 
December 1985, of an unspecified stomach ailment. She had been removed 
to the hospital situated in the village ten days earlier, but died in her house. 
She was ill for a long while and the Haji’s dwelling had reconciled itself to 
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her death. Ghulam Nabi had two elder brothers, the older of whom had 
died over five years ago (Ghulam Nabi himself died in 1986). The Haji’s 
surviving brother, Mushtaq Ansari, is the eldest surviving member of this 
particular agnatic line. The Haji had two daughters, both of whom lived 
within the kurnba. His youngest daughter is married to her classificatory 
MB’s son (FBWBS), who is a ghar jamai.” The eldest daughter is married 
to Mushtaq's youngest son. The diagrammatic representation is shown in 
Figure 1. 

With the incarceration of the Haji's wife in the hospital, À' was left 
without an effective female head. Until the weaving of cloth was complete, 
Mushtaq's wife would act as the surrogate head of A'. Throughout the 
duration of making cloth for the shroud, the kitchen of A' was not ht, 
although Ghulam Nabi's wife had not as yet died. The Haji was, however, 
told by the hospital doctor that the patient did not have much longer to 
live. His wife was brought home two days after she was admitted to the 
hospital. The two male elders of the agnatic line decided that cloth for the 
shroud would be woven on the coming Friday. Meanwhile, Mushtaq's 
youngest son, married to the Haji's daughter, carried word to his father's 
sisters, both of whom lived in separate kumbas. Ghulam Nabi's wife's 
brother, living in an another village, was informed by the ghar jamai. 

The patient's brother arrived on Wednesday night. After washing his 
hands and feet and offering prayers in a nearby Masjid, he began to wash 
the yarn in rice water (rari). Each separate strand of yarn threads was 
bathed, not merely allowed to soak in rice water. Similarly, the pot which 
contained rice water was thoroughly rinsed before this liquid was poured 
into it. Two hours later the yarn was taken out for drying. The yarn was 
bathed outside the hearth, but dried in the zanana, where it was hung up 
on two bamboo poles, with lanterns placed very close to the drying yarn. 

By noon of the next day (Thursday), the yarn, still slightly damp, was 
taken out for reeling. Early on Thursday morning, Ghulam Nabi's two 
sisters arrived with cooked food, and immediately went into a room in the 
zanana where his wife was lying. This is a movement filled with anguish 
because the person for whom cloth for the shroud is being made is certain 
about the nature of the visit. In this instance, Ghulam Nabi's wife had 
apparently been pleading for some time that her ‘cloth’ be made. When her 
husband's sisters arrived, the women gathered in the zanana broke out into 
loud laments. 

To reel bobbins. the women of the Haji's generation (his two sisters and 
Mushtaq's wife) participated in the work. Approximately eighty-five bobbins 
were to be reeled. The three women executed this task simultaneously. 
Three ordinary spinning wheels were operated, two of which belonged to 
Ghulam Nabi’s hearth (one of them was the property of the ghar jamat), 


? Ghar jamat is the term for a husband living in his wife's father's house. 
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and the third came from Mushtaq's hearth. As opposed to a single indi- 
vidual working on the first, third and fourth steer work for reeling is done 
collectively. 

Warping was performed by a worker of a generation lower than the 
Haji’s. This person is always a member of the same kumba as that of the 
hearth for which cloth for the shroud is being made. Weavers say that this 
person is always the FBS (bhatija) of the concerned hearth. When I asked: 
‘Who makes bobbins for the shroud?’, the inevitable answer was: ‘So and 
so's bhatija’. ‘So and so’ refers to the male head of the hearth for which this 
cloth is fashioned. In response to the next query: ‘If there is no bhatija 
available in the Aurmba?’, I did not find the answer I thought I would: ‘He is 
related as a bhatija would be related to him’, but the more emphatic: ‘This 
can never happen in the biraderi’. In the present instance, Mushtaq Ansari's 
son attached bobbins on to the warp beam. The beam had seven wires 
placed on it, on which twelve bobbins on each wire were fixed. Lighted 
lanterns were situated close to the warp beam, and would not be extinguished 
until after the cloth was made. The Haji’s BS worked in complete privacy, 
and no one was allowed to disturb him for the duration of his work. 

Early on Friday morning, immediately after the first call, Mushtaq 
Ansari, after bathing, sat down at the loom to fashion the weft members of 
cloth. The cloth must be made-before the last call, and at one sitting. While 
weaving this cloth Mushtaq drank only water, and would intermittently 
chant the prayers mentioned in the Mufidul Mu’minin. A branch of a local 
mango tree lay to the left of the loom near the grip. Once the cloth was 
woven it was not rolled, but left to lie where it had fallen. After Mushtaq 
had finished weaving the entire cloth he gathered it and took it into the 
zanana. |t measured approximately 6 feet by 8 feet. The loom on which 
such cloth is woven is the one that will be transmitted in case the hearth 
does not have an ancestral loom. 

On such occasions work is obligatory in that there is an institutional 
compulsion to meet the requirements of making cloth for the shroud. By 
this is meant that first, none of the members in whose dwelling this cloth is 
being woven will ever participate in this work, except in cases where the 
head of the dwelling is also the head of that patrilineage. Second, the 
allocation of members in each of the four stages points to the connection 
between the household, the kumba and the bihaderi. Yarn is cured by an 
affinal relative of the male head of the hearth, or his MB. He is always a 
member of the same bihaderi living outside the kumba. The second stage 
shifts the focus to the women of the kumba and the bihaderi. The third 
stage maintains the generational difference within the kumba, while the 
final stage affirms the bond between the hearth and its agnatic line. Third, 
weavers assume that every individual member of the community will, at 
some point in his or her life, be called upon-to provide his or her services 
for this work. Obligation, here, should not be construed on any notion of 
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long-term dyadic reciprocity, but upon the genealogical place an individual 
occupies in a particular agnatic line. As a corollary of the above, this work 
expresses continuity with the hearth's ancestors and with the generation to 
come. This is seen at the time of the transmission of the loom. 

This is the way in which the social structure of the community inheres in 
the production of cloth for the shroud. The significance of this production 
is not limited to the social structure of the community, but extends beyond 
it to express a system of cosmic worship by privileging the body techniques 
of the workers and the body of the corpse. I will examine this significance 
through the four stages of weaving. 


Stage one—Sizing 


When cloth is produced for the shroud the type of personnel who work on 
the four stages are radically different from those who work for everyday 
production, though there are obvious relationships. In sizing, the MB 
(mama) of the male head of the hearth where this cloth is being made, 
carries out this task. As in everyday production, yarn is bathed in rice 
water outside the hearth, but dried in the zanana. Further, while in the 
former instance, sizing begins immediately after sunrise, for the shroud the 
yarn is cured after sunset. In both cases the person who cures yarn is 
related by marriage to the specific hearth. Both of them are outsiders in a 
proximate relationship with the concerned hearth. Finally, while in every- 
day production yarn of different colours and counts may be cured simul- 
taneously, in production for the shroud, white yarn, called gara, and of a 
single count, is cured. 

Sizing for the shroud can be better understood by placing it within the 
light and dark contrast. Within this contrast bodily idioms provide a 
conventionalised and normative discourse of the work process and of 
different types of people involved in it. While talking about the production 
of cloth for the shroud, a head weaver once told me that uncured. yarn is 
naked, waiting to be clothed with the sun's rays. He added that the first 
contact with this yarn, in the form of cloth, makes the body (jism) of the 
deceased free from matter (fajjarud). To pursue this point I will show the 
importance of the two areas of the hearth in which the first stage is 
enacted. 

The yarn is cured in the compound near the mardana, and inside the 
zanana. When yarn is hung up on bamboo poles the zanana must be 
brightly lit, with lanterns placed very close to the wet yarn. The idea is not 
only that the heat from the lantern will dry the yarn, but also that it will be 
clothed in light. The phrase used here is: latifah ki roshni. In this context, 
latifah ki roshni refers to the light of the soul illumined by Allah. Such 
yarn, in turn, becomes a source of light which illumines and makes visible 
other objects by virtue of its intrinsic nature. In answer to the question: 
why is yarn bathed in an area without illumination? I was told by the head 
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weaver that the colour (rang) of darkness has to be made visible. By 
darkness he meant not only the shadows thrown up by light, but also the 
colour of the corpse (murdah). The quality of colour of the corpse is 
manifested only by a more powerful light (nur). In the same way, the light 
of the yarn in the mardana is made visible by the light (roshni) of the 
lanterns in the zanana. 

It is important to distinguish between colour (rang) and light (nur or 
roshni). In the first place, darkness for the weavers is not the absence of 
light. Darkness manifests itself as such, and this manifestation is integral to 
the dead body’s nature. For this reason, the body of the departed must be 
clothed with nur so that it can manifest its intrinsic colour. Thus, light is the 
cause of the manifestation of colour, and colour is, at least as far as the 
body is concerned, light made corporeal. Equally, the notion of the body is 
not limited to a physical body of this world since its colour is illumined by 
the light of the soul. What we have, then, is spirit and body, light and 
colour, distinct yet inseparable, the one being manifested by the other. 

Sizing for the Shroud also involves the living community of weavers. 
More specifically, it points to the signature of the MB who moulds the 
elements used in the first stage. I use the notion of signature as much to 
emphasise the uniqueness of each stage, as to show that each stage is 
authored by a set of rules that together constitute the body of the deceased. 
The modality or style of the signature is given in the conjunction between 
water and earth together related to fire and air. While bathing yarn in rice 
water in an area without illumination the MB represents a dormant femini- 
nity (inert earth) and humidity (rice water). When the yarn moves into the 
zanana the MB represents dry heat (a combination of fire and air) which, I 
was told, corresponds to an awakened femininity. This alchemical point 
was explained to me in the following way: in any serious quarrel between 
husband and wife two arbiters are chosen who belong to the husband’s 
father’s household, and the wife's father's household, respectively. The : 
arbiter chosen from the husband's side is hot and dry (fire and heat), while 
that chosen from the side of the wife is cold and wet (earth and water). The 
reconciliation between the two opposites leads to the stability and perfect 
nuptial union ('urs) between fire and earth. Also, for the union to be 
perfect, the two partners who constitute it become four. In this way, yarn 
must be cured, first by water, placed on earth, and then by fire while it is 
suspended in the air. The two pairs, earth and water, and fire and air, are 
assigned separate areas of the hearth. The mark that distinguishes the first 
two (i.e., mardana and zanana) from the last two is the one that the dulhar 
negotiates to become an insider to her conjugal hearth. 


Stage two—Reeling 


Reeling for thé shroud begins, as it does in everyday production, in 
sunlight. There are three differences between the two. First, yarn is reeled 
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into bobbins when still slightly damp. Completely dry yarn will never be 
reeled. Second, the entire yarn must be fully reeled before it is attached on 
to the warp beam. Third, the personnel who do this work are not members 
of the hearth in which death is imminent, though they are all women of the 
kumba of which this hearth is a member and of the bihaderi. In addition to 
the sisters of the male head of the hearth, these women belong to the same 
generation as the person who is the agnatic head of the kumba. The agnatic 
head fashions the weft members of the cloth. The eldest sister of'the male 
head of the hearth reels the first bobbin, but not in the area of the nuptial 
bed. As in everyday production, bobbins are reeled in the quilt room. 

In producing cloth for the shroud, white yarn of a single count is cured 
and reeled, and is thought of as being clothed with the sun’s rays (suraj ki 
roshni). Yarn that has been so clothed acquires a material significance that 
is lacking in the first stage. More important, while in the first stage a union 
is suggested between dry heat (fire and air) and cold humidity (water and 
earth), in reeling the suggested union occurs between heat and humidity, 
on the one hand, and cold and dryness, on the other. This is the modality 
of the signature in reeling. The corpse is embodied with the imprinted 
signature of the women who reel, and especially the sister of the male head 
of the hearth. Simultaneously, the corpse informs the other half of the 
signature. The imprinted signature becomes visible only when it is tinted 
by earth, for the invisibility of the radiance of cured, but not reeled, yarn is 
due to the extreme intensity of its whiteness, and not due to its obscuration. 
For this reason yarn must be damp when it is reeled. In turn, this tincture 
makes the true nature of the corpse visible (murdah ki rashni) to the eyes 
of the living. 

Heat and humidity are found both in the yarn being reeled and in the 
personnel who reel them. The yarn, though subjected to the light of the 
lanterns, is slightly damp while being reeled. This combination results in 
the swelling of the corpse when it is clothed in reeled yarn. The analogy 
drawn is of water that is put to boil—steam will always ascend while water 
is being boiled. The issue is of making this steam visible to the eyes of the 
living. Steam manifests itself in the body of males in the form of semen 
which combines heat and dampness. In the body of women steam is found 
when they lactate. The swelling of the corpse here results in its reacquisi- 
tion of carnality (nafs) that it had lost at the moment of death. While heat 
in the sense of fire postulates the colour red, the expansiveness of the 
substance assumes the colour white. The result is a mediating colour, 
which is yellow (which is the colour of semen and milk). Cold and dryness 
constitute the corpse and together characterise the body of the deceased. 
The colour of the body is thought to be black, the colour of terrestrial 
eatth. It is not only that blood ceases to flow and the body becomes cold, 
but also that it cannot engage with the visible and carnal world any longer. 
While dryness postulates the cohesion of the parts of the body, the coldness of 
the corpse inaugurates a movement into a subterranean region of the earth. 


d 
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When heat and humidity (white) conjoin with coldness and dryness 
(black), the corpse is restored its carnality, but not in the visible terrestrial 
world. Though it is made up of flesh and blood this entity is not visible to 
our eyes of the flesh. The conjunction between white and black is found in 
the union between the implements of reeling and the yarn that is reeled— 
between the indi of the spinning wheel, and the kanch of the yarn. But the 
question remains: in production for the shroud why is the first bobbin 
never reeled by the side of the nuptial bed? This question may be posed in 
the context of the relation that the personnel of the second stage share with 
the dying person. 

In the entire weaving process this relationship depends upon the main- 
tenance of blood and affinal ties. These ties are given to each kumba 
through the term zikr, which refers to the naming of everything in this 
world, including social relatichship. This naming occurs through a repetitive 
recollection’ of a specified formula, which evokes the modality of the 
signature, or, more appropriately, a knowledge of what such modalities 
call to mind. The structuring of memory and the organisation of the second 
stage are embodied in this signature. In the case of reeling, the quality of 
zikr that the reelers share with the dying person replicates the nurturing 
relationship of a mother to her child. In providing the child with her milk 
the mother is ensuring the continuity of the life of the child after she herself 
has died. In the same way the corpse must be made ready for life in the 
non-visible world after it has died, signified by reeling yarn that is off-white 
in colour. For this reason women do not reel by the side of the nuptial bed. 
The significance of zikr lies in that in the world of both the living and the 
dead there must be a name which corresponds to the state of that world. In 
this sense colours encode the memory of a certain substance which can only 
be recalled by the modality of the signature, and the name of each such 
signature (for example, bahen, bobne and zanana in the case of the second 
stage) is a recollection of the obligation that certain types of people must 
perform. ` 

In the first two stages the modality of the two signatures is not used in 
the same way. While in the first stage, yarn has the quality of both hot 
dryness and humid coldness, in the second stage, reeled bobbins have the 
quality of humid heat, while the corpse is infused with the quality of cold 
dryness. Weavers believe that through the modality.of cured yarn what 
becomes visible to our eyes in visualising the corpse is cold (water) dryness 
(air). For this reason reeled bobbins attempt to make manifest the hidden 
nature of the corpse by contrasting its cold dryness with humid heat. 


Stage three—Warping 
The bhatija, or, if not available, a classificatory bhatija of the male head of 


the hearth attaches bobbins on to the warp beam and fashions the warp 
members of cloth. The bhatija must come from outside the hearth. Bobbins 
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are attached in much the same way as they are in everyday production. The 
significant differences are that, first, bobbins of different colours and 
counts are not attached since cloth for the shroud is plain white and of a 
single count. Second, there is a qualitative significance placed on the two 
numbers, seven and twelve. The number of bobbins that constitute one 
horizontal row of the warp beam will always be twelve, while the number 
of wires that run from the top to the bottom of the warp beam will be 
seven. In making cloth for the shroud the bhatija works with seven rows, of 
bobbins and each row has twelve bobbins. This establishes a balance 
between the temporality of spiritual time and that of everyday time. Third, 
the bhatija fixes the bobbins on the warp beam after the last prayer call, 
when the sun has set. Fourth, before entering the work shed, the bhatija 
must wash his entire body (ghus/) and rinse his hands in the same rice water 
that was used for curing yarn. 

The category of the bhatija supplies the modality of the signature of the 
third stage. While in the second stage earth and air are combined with 
water and fire, here a conjugation occurs between air and fire, on the one 
hand, and earth and water, on the other. The third stage is also distinguished 
from the first in that while in curing yarn the union is between the two 
pairs, fire and air, and water and earth, in that order, here such a union 
occurs by reversing the order of each pair. What we have is not hot dryness 
and humid coldness as suggested by the first stage, but dry heat and cold 
humidity. 

After the bobbins are fixed on the warp beam they are subjected to the 
light and heat of a lantern. This combination results in the coherence or 
cohesion of the warp members and a unidirectional movement toward one 
centre. On the warp beam the bobbins are suspended from earth. They are 
dry. When they come into contact with a lantern they have the quality of 
heat and light. An example of such a configuration is the pen (qalam) used 
in writing the word of God, and also the account of the departed. At the 
same time the warp members are infused with the signature of the bhatija, 
and are in contact with an inert loom placed on earth. Such contact makes 
the warp members cold and humid and results in the absence of upward 
movement. Warp members are cold because they are in contact with a 
lifeless mass (loom), and humid because the bhatija's hands, rinsed in rice 
water, attach the bobbins on to the warp beam and fashion the warp 
members. Here the warp members have the quality of darkness, exemplified 
by phlegm (balgham). The yarn in the first two stages, worked upon by the 
women in the zanana, must receive the imprint of the men at work in their 
part of the hearth. This imprinting reverses the modality of the signature of 
the first two stages, and points to a general male belief that the relationship 
between the sexes is symmetrical and reciprocal. In the specific case of the 
third stage, the zzkr of the modality of the signature shows how temporal 
succession, in the sense of the movement from the first stage to the third 
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stage of the weaving process, is stabilised in the order of spatial simultaneity 
given in the warp beam. This is seen in the significance of the two numbers 
seven and twelve. That is, the first three stages are materially represented 
on the warp beam before the weft members of cloth are made. 

The number seven locates certain attributes and embeds them in cate- 
gories of persons in a hierarchical order without applying them to any 
single individual. The order shows the representational significance of 
weaving organised along the materials of work. The seven attributes are: 
life (hayat or zindagi); intelligence (aql) and sometimes knowledge (’ilm); 
power (qudrat); will (iradah); speech (kalam); letters (kalimah); and pen 
(qalam). Corresponding to these seven attributes are the seven days of the 
week, which manifest each such attribute, and also seven categories of 
persons associated with the week. This is shown in Chart 1. 


Chart 1 


The Significance of the Number Seven 











ATTRIBUTES DAY CATEGORY MATERIAL 
OF PERSON 

1. Life (hayat or Monday Bnde Yarn 
zindagt) (dushamba) (dulhan) 

2 Intelligence (aqi) Tuesday MB Yarn 
Knowledge (m) (mangal) (mama) 

3 Power Wednesday FZ Bobbin 
(qudrat) (budh) (phupphi) 

4 Will Thursday S/BS (beta/ Bobbin and 
(iradah) (qumarat) bhatya) warping 

5 Speech Friday F/FB (walid/ Cloth 
(kalam) (juma) chacha) Cloth 

6 Letters Saturday F/FB Cloth 
(kalimah) (sanechar) 

7. Pen Sunday F/FB Cloth 
(galam) (utwar) 





The Chart.does not locate the female head of the hearth. I was given the 
emphatic explanation: she does not weave, she makes quilts. For each 
specific hearth, knowledge of weaving begins with the head weaver—of the 
hearth and the kurmba—who, through the pen, receives the craft of weaving, 
and against whose name simultaneously a record is maintained. The trans- 
mission of such knowledge moves from the general to the particular, finally 
ending with hayat. 

Beginning with the pen as the constitutive attribute of the first row, we 
find a grading of each row until we reach the attribute of life (zindagi or 
hayat). With:the exhaustion of all the seven rows of bobbins on the warp 
beam there is a return to equilibrium. This end, in turn, becomes the 
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starting point of a new cycle, and gives time its cyclical form. By locating 
this cycle in the day and the week, a homology is established between 
everyday production and production of cloth for the shroud, between the 
spiritual and corporeal worlds, and between the body of this life and the 
body of ancestors. Further, in being situated on the warp beam (in terms of 
the seven rows of bobbins), equilibrium spatialises the succession of time 
by substituting for the order of succession the order of simultaneity: it is 
not only that the material and spiritual worlds, body and soul, are united, 
but equally that they are co-present in the work shed. 

The progression of time marked by the week beginning with the pen 
(qalam) is counterposed to a notion of time regulated with reference to the 
computation of the twelve months of the year and the twelve hours of day 
(light) and of night (dark). Similarly, by virtue of the correspondence 
between the two worlds, the action of both living and ancestral bodies on 
weaving is regulated by reference to the number twelve. On one horizontal 
row of the wire each of the twelve bobbins has the name of one of the 
ancestors. In the actual practice of reeling bobbins for the shroud these 
names are not often known. The belief, however, remains that the names 
of ancestors are written on bobbins. In this way the present moment (waqt) 
of dying is integrated with the time of the tradition (zamana). In contrast to 
the chronological time of production by the week, the time of the zamana 
establishes a transhistorical permanence. This time is perpetually there—it 
does not conceal a past which has passed away because its very succession 
in terms of every death in the community for which cloth for the shroud can 
be made ensures its return. 


Stage four—Wefting 


Here the work shed is sealed off for all the members of the hearth and 
workers, except the agnatic head of the kumba, who fashions the weft 
members of the cloth after he has bathed. When doing this work he recites 
all the du’a mentioned in the Mufidul Mu’minin which he remembers. 
Wefting begins, as it does in everyday production, immediately after the 
first prayer call and must not continue after the last call. After the cloth is 
made it is left in a heap, and is not folded or rolled as is the custom in 
everyday production. In addition, there is an explicit importance placed on 
the number four. 

The body of the corpse and the agnatic head of the kumba supply the 
modality of the signature of the last stage of the weaving process. At the 
same time the loom cumulatively includes the signature of the previous 
three stages. In the third stage the warp members combine the quality of 
dry heat (fire and air) and cold humidity (earth and water). In this union 
the resultant combination of fire and water, or hot humidity, is found in the 
body of the corpse, resulting in its upward and swelling motion. Also, in 
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the second stage the corpse is infused with carnality. The point of the 
fourth stage is to make manifest this carnality so that the corpse can enjoy 
its sojourn in the terrestrial world, and is of benevolent disposition (mizaj) 
in its relationship with the world of the living. The visible sign of hot 
humidity is the colour of the corpse itself, Weavers say that a few hours 
after death the corpse turns yellowisb in colour which imprints the body of 
the corpse with hot humidity. 

The weft members of cloth have the character of air and earth, or dry 
coldness. They must be completely dry before cloth can be made. Second, 
they must act upon the warp members which are themselves suspended 
from the warp beam. Weavers say that like the warp members, the weft, 
too, is suspended between the feet and the head of the weaver at work on 
the loom. But then contact with the loom gives to the weft the quality of 
coldness since the loom is embedded in earth. The point of contact between 
the weft and the loom is provided by the shuttle and the comb. While the 
shuttle is at the level of the loins, the comb is well above the weaver's 
groin, parallel to his chest.” The contact, in other words, is between the 
lower and upper halves of the body. 

In the visible world the union between dry coldness and hot humidity is 
compared, as the modality of the signature of the first stage also suggests, 
to the union between man aud woman in the sense that the two who 
compose this combination must become four. Whereas in sizing the 
combination between hot dryness and wet coldness indicates the union 
between the bride and groom, in wefting such unity occurs between the 
body (jism) and spirit (ruh) of the person. This leads to a conjugation 
between man and woman, on the one hand, and between the community 
and its ancestors, on the other. The loom combines all these four aspects: 
when not in use it has a dormant femininity, and when acted upon it is 
worked by man. Finally, it clothes the body of the deceased by weaving the 
four elements of nature into cloth. The four elements are represented by 
weaving any one or more of the four designs. 

The specific modality of the last stage is just one of the four aspects 
found in the design and measurement of cloth. Built into the frame of the 
loom are the three other signatures. This frame is called tasgara by the 
weavers, and one way of distinguishing a loom on which cloth for the 
shroud is made is to refer to it as tasgara or qutb. The two terms are used 
interchangeably. Qutb refers to a centre or a pole around which the other 
four pieces of wood revolve, and more generally to the four elements of 
nature. The pole maintains life in an interior spiritual sense since it is on it 
that the gaze (nazr) of the patron saint Sis Ali rests when he looks upon the 
wefting of cloth. He is referred to as katib, who not only transmits divine 


? [t may be mentioned that the weft 1s inserted inside the shuttle and that the comb does 
the actual 'stitching' of cloth. 
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instruction, but also maintains an account of the departed. Immediately 
below his gaze the name of the former agnatic head is inscribed. He is the 
pole as long as one looks to him for refuge, and is referred to as the help or 
aid (khidmat). The third name below the khidmatgar's is pir, the spiritual 
guide, characterised as the one with patience (sabr). In times of distress 
one should remember the term pir and recognise that he is abdal, which 
literally means substitute in that the physical body is a substitute for a 
person’s real presence. As one is recalled to the superior world a member 
from the rank below takes the recalled person’s place. The last name found 
on the pole is murid, who is the successor to his master. The pole is life 
which is invulnerable to the peril of the second death, for it has passed the 
test of the first one in that it has passed the test of judgement. 

Corresponding to the four hierarchically arranged terms are various 
qualities of colours. The katib dazzles with the brilliance of his white light, 
while the khidmatgar emits the colour red. The pir typifies yellow, and the 
murid the colour green. In the visible world these colours are manifested 
by white and black at the two extremes, with red and yellow in between. 
The qutb comprises the four elemental modalities characterised respectively 
by the four basic terms: water (white) which is the substance of the body; 
fire (red) which is the nature of the body; air (yellow) which is the picture 
(tasveer) or image of the body; and earth (black) which is the body. 

The importance of the number four is strongly signified in the temporality 
of weaving. I had earlier mentioned that the event does not merely trans- 
form into a symbol, but that such an event is the person enacting the 
modality of any one of the four stages of weaving. An exegesis of the 
number four introduces a calendar whose time is measured according to 
the relative increase or decrease of night and day, while night and day 
themselves alternate with each other as symbols of the esoteric and the 
exoteric, i.e., the time of the 'stranger', and the daytime of production. 
Further, a homology is established between the divisions of night and day, 
and those of the ritual calendar which obeys a ternary rhythm. What is 
‘revealed’ ritually to us in this homology is that the activity of weaving 
orders the space of the hearth in which the official ritual of calendar time is 
transmuted into a ritual of cosmic liturgy, in that the person occupies an 
existence typified by the modality that rules his or her articulation of the 
four elements. Such, for instance, is the first division of the day which 
corresponds with the month of Id, when the ritual year begins for the 
Muslims of Barabanki. This division must be enacted somewhere by some- 
one. Hence the importance of the zanana and the room that houses the : 
nuptial bed, and of the mardana and the work shed. 

While the official ritual calendar commemorates an event, the exegetical 
calendar (signified by the number four) brings back the event by setting it 
in the present and by embedding it in categories of people who belong to 
the hearth and the kumba. In this way the lived situation is projected into 
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the exegetes who, in both everyday life and ritual production, effect the 
recurrence of the ritual and exegetical calendar. By means of the colour 
combination and design on cloth, such people are the event themselves, 
and are to this extent the time of weaving. That is, the event is not reduced 
to its causes, but is something which indicates that the recurrence of the 
daily calendar is also the cycle of the soul’s calendar. Because each of the 
four stages of weaving are the recurring presence of the same respective 
person, the four stages do not merely commemorate an event which 
happened in the past. The exemplification of each stage as event determines 
the present since the personal presence of individual figures is projected 
into the daily calendar. : 

Such an event rests upon an exterior or exoteric cycle of the unveiling of 
the four stages of weaving, on the one hand, and an interior, occult 
exegesis on the other. This may be understood as follows: the work of 
wefting in both everyday life and ritual production follows from a period of 
judgement (qiyarnat). Through the four weaving stages the visible nature 
of the world is revealed, followed again by a period of calamity, which 
succeeds the daytime of production. As qiyamat, this period is typified 
through the stranger (ajnabi), spoken of as someone who is not subject to 
the servitude of either texts or men, and who for this reason is in perpetual 
exile. Also, since the stranger is not bound by the word his exile is written 
in his heart. Weavers say that as weavers they are situated between two 
catastrophes, one of which is the premise of salvation, while the other is 
the dread of exile, and is perhaps irremediable. This dread is characterised 
by the ‘breaking of the fast’, a statement which has a double meaning. It 
refers to the morning meal as much as to the non-observance of roza. The 
person who breaks this fast without any service to God is the ajnabi. This 
destruction of the word, of du'a, of zikr, shatters also the symmetry of 
numbers, and so of the visible and invisible worlds, of the above and 
below, not necessarily in the sense of geometrical distance, but ineluctably 
in the sense of a metaphysical distance. Just as qiyamat lends itself to a 
double meaning, so also ajnabi is used in two senses. The first refers to the 
hidden potentialities of destruction which must be renegotiated each day. 
The other refers to the profanation of the world whose laws of governance 
are purely mechanical." 


The relation between the everyday and the extraordinary 


In making this cloth weavers explicitly work with the four elements of 
nature. Depending upon the weaving stage these four elements are combined 
in a specific way. Each of these combinations is infused with a particular 


^ This dread is expressed by the weaver in the aestruction of the loom, initiated by 
powerlooms and,cotton mills. There is a saying among weavers: ‘If you want to catch TB then 
go to Bhiwandi' Bhiwandi, a centre of the powerloom industry, is the place of exiles 
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modality which articulates a relationship between the light and the dark. This 
modality is described by the colour, design and nature of the body, which are 
made for the shroud. In making it weavers impute to their dead, and by 
extension to their ancestors, an ideal corporeal integrity, which is always 
sought to be emulated in this life. Chart 2 shows these combinations. An ideal 
corporeal integrity is given in the significance and measurement of the num- 
ber four. What is important is that these social relations also resonate in the 
everyday activity of weaving. In this sense it becomes important to see the 
links between the everyday and the extraordinary, not as a division between 
the sacred and the profane, but as being informed by the same cosmology. 


Chart 2 


The Combination of the Four Elements of Nature 


STAGE LIGHT DARK COLOUR DESIGN BODY  INSTRU- 
MENTS 
1. Sizing fire/air water/earth Yellow, o Phlegm | Uncured 
Green Yarn, Lighted 
(Black) Lantern 


2. Reeling earth/air water/fire Red, Yellow A Semen Spinning 
and Milk Wheel, Yarn 


3. Warping aur/fire earth/water Green Teeth Bobbins 


^ 
(Black) Red Warp Beam 
4 Wefting air/earth fire/water White 1T  Non- Warp 
material Threads, 
Loom 


In the weaving process the measurement of numbers is not reducible to 
numbers in statistics, but rests instead on relationships of equivalence 
between the past (in the sense of a tradition) and the present, and between 
the body and the work process. In both cases the time of weaving is 
instituted. In the first case we have the marking of time on the body—through 
the ritual calendar with its numerical divisions, and the seven days of the 
week. This time is spatialised and leads to its periodisation. In the second 
we have the time of the activity, or of the event which lends depth to the 
numerical points of reference of the calendar and the week. This is the time 
of the body in relation to the craft of weaving. This is, properly speaking, 
the time of technique. In the daily cycle this time points to a critical interval 
in which the balance between the light and the dark, day and night, given 
in the number twelve, is broken in favour of either day or night, given in 
the number four. There is an elaborate correspondence between time as 
marking and time as activity, and what takes place in the interaction 
between them is not a simple repeated event, but the expression of privileged 
moments of social activity. In effect, the cardinal moments of both the 
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daily cycle and the weekly cycle are placed under a system of cosmic 
worship. 

Following from the above, the activity of weaving sacralises, on an 
everyday basis, the space of the domestic household, and invests with 
significance the day, the week and the ritual calendar year. Spatially, it 
divides the household into a male and female zone, and temporally it 
divides the day into four units, the week into seven and the year into twelve 
units. There is, however, also an esoteric way in which the space and time 
of the community is formulated. Here the body of the corpse and the 
worker providing his services for each particular stage are given spatial 
expression. The division between the light and dark, day and night, cor- 
responds to the daytime of production and the time of the stranger. In this 
paper I have explored the exoteric and esoteric character of weaving by 
describing the sequence of each of the four stages of the weaving process 
(see Chart 3). 

This Chart represents visually what I have attempted to describe dis- 
cursively in the paper. The point is to see the way in which the everyday 
and extraordinary are connected. The links may be explained in the following 
way. If each category of worker is characterised by a distinctive style, it is 
important to recognise that each such style is made possible by means of 
instruments which codify the body gestures of the worker and in this way 
produce practitioners. The relation between the worker and his instru- 
ments creates a field that authorises social actions. It is because the MB 
bathes yarn in rice water, then dries the wet yarn by holding it up on two 
bamboo poles and places lighted lanterns close to the yarn, that he is 
characterised by a signature. This signature is not available to the bride 
who cures yarn in everyday life because, as a worker, she can be substituted. 
Her conjugal household may, if it needs, financially contract the labour of 
a member of the community, a contract which is denied when cloth for the 
shroud is being woven. 

There are, however, determinate connections between the everyday and 
extraordinary activity of weaving. Such connections are not limited to the 
use of the same technique but also refer to the type of personnel engaged in 
the various stages of weaving and the coding of space and time. The MB 
and the bride carry out the tasks associated with sizing. Both of them stand 
in an affinal relationship with the concerned household. Their work space 
is fixed in the mardana. While the bride negotiates her status in her 
movement to the inner part of her conjugal home, the MB dries the yarn in 
the zanana. He represents an awakened femininity. The dry yarn is reeled 
into bobbins by the woman head and the other women of the household, 
or, when cloth for the shroud is being made, by all the women of the 
extended family in the zanana of the household. This work is not only 
collective but also points to the role of the woman as creator and nourisher. 
Warping is the domain of the younger brother and of the FBS. In the work 
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shed a display of learned skill is a necessity for both the types of workers 
and rests on an equilibrium of colour and design. Both of them are 
apprentices. Finally, the weft members of cloth are fashioned by the male 
head of the household and of the agnatic line. Here, work not only results 
in the production of cloth, but also in the reproduction of the community. 


Conclusion 


I have sketched the cosmology of weaving and shown how it informs the 
everyday and extraordinary life of the weaver. This cosmology is seldom 
articulated verbally, and almost never in the finished discursive form in 
which it is presented here—as something that is complete and exhaustive. 
While this tradition is not consciously spoken about, its embodiment in the 
weaver when he sits down to work at the loom is striking, expressed not 
only in the relationship between his body and the instruments of work, but 
also in the way in which the corpse is clothed with ritual cloth. Together, 
the discourse of the tradition of weaving and the techniques of making 
cloth show that for the community of weavers the relationship between 
work and ritual, as well as between the instrumental and the symbolic is 
predicated not on their separation, but on their unity. This is seen in the 
relation between weaving and the body. To the extent that techniques 
codify attitudes, postures and gestures of the body, they (i.e., techniques) 
fabricate social relationships. In this sense the worker’s body is delimited 
and articulated in its actions at work. There is no technique that is not 
inscribed on the body at work. To this extent, individual workers are 
transformed into signifiers of rule and the tradition of weaving is incarnated 
‘as flesh’. 

Along with the way in which individual workers become members of the 
weaving community, a second operation is discernible which runs parallel 
to the first. This operation refers to the way in which, through the fabncation 
of cloth for the shroud, the body of the corpse is invested with an ideal 
corporeal and non-material integrity. The attempt at reinvigorating the 
dead body by infusing it with carnality and spirituality is accomplished by 
using the four elements of nature through the agency of the four categories 
of workers. 

Finally, I have argued that there are determinate connections between 
the everyday and extraordinary activity of weaving. The most obvious link 
between the two refers to the techniques of work. The connection is also 
found in the way in which weaving encodes time. In everyday hfe the 
activity of work divides the day into four parts. Each part has a category of 
worker and a segment of the ritual calendar associated with it. When cloth 
for the shroud is made these divisions are formalised. In addition, there is 
an explicit significance attributed to the seven days of the week. The 
esoteric conception of time, faintly discernible in everyday life, achieves 
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its fruition in the extraordinary world of the weavers when the corpse 
finally becomes an ancestor. Through an analysis of the loom as ‘pole’ 
(qutb) I have argued that this time is transhistorical. It is through this 
notion of time that the tradition of weaving is constituted and incarnated. 
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Vernacular work, wage labour and tribal 
development: A case study of highland Orissa 


Bikram Narayan Nanda 


` 


This paper reports the decline of customary organisation of work based 
upon cooperation in the tribal setting of highland Orissa. Simultaneously, 
it comments upon the emergence of another form of work—wage labour. 
The discussion relates the social dislocations stemming from the coexistence 
of these two' very different, if not diametrically opposed, paradigms of 
work. 

Based upon evidence collected in the Bonda highlands of Koraput in 
southern Orissa between 1979-80 and again in 1988, it subjects the work 
organisations (Gudeman 1978: 104) presented here to critical scrutiny. 
Unpaid customary cooperative labour is as critically examined here as 
hired wage labour; both are then related to the process of tribal develop- 
ment which is now underway and which sustains an uneasy coexistence 
between dissimilar forms of work. 

The practice of customary work, this paper argues, remains vulnerable 
to the ever expanding economic frontier (Bailey 1959) which relegates clan 
cooperation on land to the realm of antiquity. However, the paper resists 
any idealisation of the customary practice of work. As would be evident 
from the discussion, the substantive rationality of customary cooperation 
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imposes limits on its own possibilities, thereby contributing as much to its 
own displacement as wage labour is responsible for undermining the logic 
of mutual cooperation. 

In focusing upon work, our analysis willy-nilly deals with practices and 
social relationships arising out of the production of the material conditions 
of life. But no analysis of the production practices can ignore the subjective 
representations that relate to such practices.’ The theoretical relationship 
between production and its representation is of course a classical socio- 
logical issue that a paper such as this can scarcely resolve. However, on the 
strength of the arguments presented here we have touched but one instance 
of the subjective bearings which production practices obtain in the minds 
of the producers. More importantly, we have argued that the coexistence 
of different codes of work and their organisations impinge upon the minds 
of producers in a way that cannot be resolved by any simplistic correspond- 
ence between production and perception.’ 

It would be worthwhile to briefly introduce highland society before pre- 
senting the discussion on traditional work arrangements. The subsistence 
society of the Bonda highlanders, who inhabit a difficult stretch of the 
Eastern Ghat mountain range at Koraput on the border with Andhra 
Pradesh, is dominated by grain and cereal agriculture. At an altitude of 
nearly 3,000 feet above the adjoining lowland plains of coastal Orissa (that 
form the rice belt) along the Bay of Bengal, the agriculture of the Bondas is 
both conditioned and consequently reflected by the social structure of the 
highlands. Bonda society is organised around two different exogamous 
tribal affiliations: the village (gaun) and the clan (kuda). The exogamous 
village as a territorial unit is often enough coterminous with the exogamous 
patrilineal clan, though instances of spillovers of a large clan beyond the 
confines of the clusters of hamlets within a village territory do exist." 
Bonda society is not gynaecostatic. After marriage no woman is allowed to 
remain in the village of her origin with her husband. Nor can women after 


2 ‘Without production no history. . . But we must also say without culture no production’ 
(Thompson 1978: 262). Prerre Bourdieu places as much emphasis upon economic capital as on 
cultural and symbolic capital. The modes in which different forms of capital are perceived and 
recognised as legitimate then theoretically gain significance (Bourdieu 1985: 723-44). 

? Material production in itself is not the ‘meat of the matter’. It is not that people produce 
out of material greed or greed to accumulate wealth. But the act of producing the essentials of 
life engages people into social relationships and cultural representation that may be inde- 
pendent of their will. *. . . it 1s not the act of positing which is the subject in this process: it 15 
the subjectivity of objective essential powers, whose action therefore, must also be something 
objective" (Marx 1974: 134) 

* As agriculture involves a steady supply of labour, the membership of such a labour force 
cannot be entirely voluntary and free The investment of labour activities in preceding years 
plays a part in the agricultural production of subsistence food. Such a steady and undisturbed 
labour force necessitates the regulation of marriage relations and the concomitant social 
control to enforce and sustain such regulations. In the highlands this is provided by the village 
councils which oversee the affairs of the sacred community called gaun. 
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marriage reclaim their clan affiliations, access to clan land or join in the 
cooperative clan labour. Compatible with social (re)production, as is the 
case with most agricultural tribes, highland social structure is strictly 
gynaecomobile, patrilocal and patrilineal.? 


Customary cooperative labour 


First, we encounter what is called odja. Here individual households that 
need assistance take the initiative to organise a labour assembly. As of 
now, the cooperative and customary labour organisation exists to accomplish 
those jobs which require rapidity, such as the cutting down of forest cover 
prior to broadcasting seeds, erecting fences before the monsoons, timely 
harvesting so that grain does not fall off the stalks, shifting a thatched hut 
or a watch tower to a new location on the spur, or raising a mud hut for a 
newly-wedded couple. The producers prefer these tasks to be brisk and 
uninterrupted. 

The senior male, prompted by members of the Bonda households, 
finally contacts people who together decide the day. In selecting people a 
keen eye is kept on their proficiencies. Usually, everyone is informed by 
word of mouth a few days in advance about the task to be accomplished. 
Neither.cash nor kind is paid to those who work. Plenty of millet broth 
(samee tour) and mahua liquor or palm wine (sapung) is provided on the 
odja day. Women and children also play an active role by preparing all the 
beverages. Apart from the food and drinks, an owner owes, in return, one 
day of odja labour to each of the workers. Such labour is generally 
returned by the owner, or the spouse, or a progeny (adult) by performing 
the same task. Thus, when a household conducts an odja to build a house, 
it then owes each of the workers a day's labour in a house-building odja. 
No other help, according to custom, can write-off the debt. 

This customary practice of labour assistance is based upon mutual obli- 
gation. But the reciprocity need not always be symmetrical.* The norms are 
seldom relaxed. A departure, if and when it occurs, is explained by the 
respondents as a compulsion arising out of some contingency. Often, 
personal prerogatives do play a role in gaining a particular concession from 
custom. These are all but exceptions that prove the general norms applicable 
to customary cooperation. The obligation to return the work depends, in 
particular, on the actual measure of work performed by the fellow high-: 
lander. If it is a full-day agricultural odja involving the clearing of thick 


5 In existing ethnographies the highlanders are referred to as Bondo (see, for instance, 
Elwin 1950). However, Bonda is preferable because the highlanders themselves pronounce 
the term thus. ' 

^ There are of course biological differences among individuals in terms of strength and 
stamina for work. The reciprocity does not necessarily imply equality of labour. It simply 
means reciprocal sharing of work among the households. 
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forest growth or rice harvesting, a definite work debt is registered. The 
work debt is not strictly incurred in the case of jobs that are customarily 
considered light, however arduous they may seem to an outsider—for 
instance, carrying a headload to the local haut, which may be as far as 20 
kilometres away. 

Custom dictates that mandatory cooperative help be extended to a 
needy highlander who may be indisposed due to sickness or might be in 
police custody, and whose crops and homestead require care. In this case, 
the owner does not initiate the process; rather, neighbours, kin and friends 
offer assistance on their own accord, and some even agree to provide food 
and drinks. 

The practice of lending cattle for an agricultural task in return for a 
similar debt is also customary. Every cultivator needs the entire cattle herd 
of the village for a day or two during the sowing season. This practice of 
levelling hill slopes after broadcasting seeds with the help of cattle is but 
another illustration of customary communal cooperation. When the pro- 
ducer prepares the land and broadcasts the seeds, the cattle of the entire 
village are assembled and together made to tread several times across the 
length and breadth of the allotment. This practice of levelling land, broad- 
casting seeds, and letting seeds into the.sub-soil that protects against birds, 
rodents and rain (which may wash it away) with the help of a bovine 
collective is known in Bonda dialect as goitang odja. Every household is 
custom bound to contribute its livestock for goitang odja, considered a clan 
obligation in the highlands. Sometimes, displaying a sense of responsibility, 
children mobilise the cattle; boys and girls merrily march behind the cattle 
while the cultivator’s own son acts as the ringleader. The labour or cattle 
debts are returned in due course. Even though such debts are returned 
after long intervals in some cases, the community is bound by an obligation 
to loan their cattle for an odja. Neither party, strictly speaking, keeps an 
account of arrears in cattle loans. 

To participate in an odja is not the same as undertaking work, although 
it involves labour and a well-knit labour force. Workers themselves explain 
odja as work but with a difference. In addition to its obvious economy of 
effort, odja has an element of custom with a generous dash of gaiety and 
celebration. Nearly everyone volunteers to participate in such a congress of 
cooperative labour, almost as though it were a stamp of clean citizenship. 
On many occasions cooperative labour is remembered with pleasure, just 
as it is anticipated with joy. Such pleasure in perspiration in a production 
venture is perforce the prerogative of human cooperation. It is in a sense 
reminiscent of goung, village hunting expeditions (which still exist but 
more as ritual than routine), for many villagers recollect during the odja 
assembly past adventures and even ‘misadventures’ in the forests with a 
touch of nostalgia. 

The festive frill of the odja derives from the fact that drinks (sometimes 
even food) are liberally served; a convivial group of highlanders gather 
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together, and no individual participant is compelled to complete any assigned 
unit of labour. Neither the owner nor a worker invigilates the manner and 
measure of actual work performed. Work hours are unspecified; the duration 
of work stretches or shrinks according to requirement. Most workers 
report early and stay until the task is over. An odd worker or two may 
leave earlier with the consent of the others. The owner identifies the task 
to be undertaken but provides only general guidelines. It is the work-mates 
who take many of the practical decisions during the course of the day. In 
addition, the men and women customarily sing, tell jokes and exchange 
riddles as they harvest the crop or weed through a field. Sometimes, 
individuals or groups zealously compete with one another to complete a set 
amount of work first. Celebrations follow a completed task. There is an 
organic unity among participants in such a congress of cooperative labour, 
wherein past disputes, if any, are simply ignored. They work as workers 
who have forgotten that they are workers; they are full of jokes and joy 
that emerge only if labour is unaware of itself. The ears of a solitary 
anthropologist can scarcely escape the chorus of the songs that accompany 
these cooperative ventures. 

The self-interested owner of the odja must possess organisational skills 
and the competence to forge a cooperative congregation. The size of the 
odja is dependent on the exact amount of land under cultivation which, in 
turn, is a reflection of the culture-specific skills and capabilities of the 
individual households. The shape, size and site of a plot of land, not to 
speak of the yield at harvest, clearly mirror the planning and working 
abilities of the household that cultivates it. Holding the odja, securing the 
right quantity of food and drinks, making certain that it is prepared in 
advance and distributed courteously also require managerial skills and 
organisational ability. There is a wide variation in such skills and abilities 
between individuals but there are non-formal social mechanisms for trans- 
mitting such cultural capacities within the community as a whole. Indeed, 
subsistence conditions of necessity develop capacities and skills that are 
culture-specific and cannot be converted into a single standard for assess- 
ment. However, in the highlands, within local resources, the so-called 
‘non-capitalist genius’ is by no means scarce. 

As a form of organisation of labour, with its delayed reciprocity, an odja 
on the owner’s land may itself entail an economic advantage of accumulating 
labour debts over time. But its inner logic does not always allow for the 
actual accumulation of such debts. In an agricultural year, for instance, a 
limited nurnber of such cooperative labour groups may be called in. Besides 
their immediate value of energizing workers and gearing up the gaiety, the 
staples and spirits liberally served constitute an acknowledgement of the 
labour performed and an assurance that similar labour will be repaid on 
request. Here physical labour in its customary reciprocity binds the house- 
holds into a single moral community. To participate in odja, we may recall, 
is a hallmark of clan allegiance and a stamp of citizenship. It counters 
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individual gifts of becoming ‘wealthy’ within the confines of the community 
by creating a centripetal force that acts against any tendencies for individual 
households to drift away. Such reciprocity of labour reproduces the inner 
cohesion of the group in that the resulting solidarity contests the solitude of 
individual labour. Before and after each odja is perfomed the mutuality of 
assistance is publicly acknowledged. But what the respondents fail to 
acknowledge, even refuse to register, is the fact that such assistance is a 
necessity. Steeped in custom and obligation, it is a form of labour that 
mobilises for manual work a ‘mob’ that does not look into its own mind. 
The compulsions of such labour largely go unacknowledged. What appears 
as a virtué in custom is indeed a convivial compulsion without which the 
community cannot reproduce itself. 

The community as a whole takes part in the accounting of labour debts 
and credits. Where individual memories fail and labour debts are denied, 
the village seniors (muna reem) arbitrate and resolve mutual conflicts 
(uddak). And above all, there is a collective memory that works like a 
*book-keeper'. Such a ‘data bank’ seldom betrays a highland producer so 
that each highlander willingly invests a great deal of trust and support. The 
power of a muna reem often reflects his ability to assemble adults on his 
own land. In this case the language of odja speaks a language of honour. 
Here, labour becomes a medium to transmit honour and augment esteem. 
However, these influential men always work alongside the workers and 
rarely remain in arrears (reen) to their labour debts. A debt forgotten 
(benang ueeng) is liable to backfire on the honour of holding an odja; to 
evade an obligation is to tarnish one’s own esteem. Solitary insinuations 
that threaten collective obligation are detested by highlanders because the 
straying individual is regarded as sabotaging custom. It is more than just a 
lack of decorum and even elders are not spared. 

There are collective predispositions that permeate odja labour. Children 
are socialised into such dispositions and come to acquire the language of 
‘cooperative’ labour. In the open space of the sindibor (a central plaza in a 
Bonda hamlet), one can see children set to odja work in the mode of ‘let’s 
pretend’, and there is a certain zeal in their imaginary discourse of odja 
labour. As already mentioned, they participate in the ‘real thing’ as mess- 
engers or intermediaries, and above all, their silent observation of the 
adult assembly in an odja instills at an early age the necessary eloquence in 
such 'cooperative' labour and the corresponding language of that labour. 
Children sometimes join in with the adults in the odja assembly and no one 
minds the mess they can create. This provides the most appropriate 
opportunities to internalise not only the scheme of social division of ‘co- 
operative’ labour, but an entire repertoire of ‘fair words’, shrugs, compli- 
ments and attention, challenges and insults, gossip and information. Odja 
is not just the offer of labour in exchange for food and drink for the same; 
it is both the practical and pedagogic reproduction of the social relations 
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without which the domestic community (Meillassoux 1981) cannot exist for 
a day. Constituted and coordinated by local networks of relationships, 
guaranteed and even camouflaged by custom, in practice it remains the 
heart of subsistence production in a domestic community. It is the means 
by which the community hangs together. It is an economic practice that 
produces a practical code of conduct—an ethos. 

Again, odja is the only form of labour that is expended (because hired 
labourers are never used) on common land—land belonging to the clan as a 
whole.' In such an odja, where there is no individual owner in that all the 
members are owners, no labour debts are incurred. Every worker is 
perforce indebted to every other worker. There is neither a giver nor a 
receiver. Even the wealthy members of the clan, including the elders, have 
to reckon with this collective practice of working in the fields and forests 
because they too draw from it the source of their ancestry and authority. 
Such labour extends no economic credit; but in the wider sense it provides 
an advance which the group as a whole can grant: a guarantee of member- 
ship to those who perform odja. The collective labour produces the clients 
as much as they produce it. Clan allegiance is maintained continuously, 
providing a collective strength which can be called upon when extraordinary 
situations break upon the ordinary routine. In this sense, odja labour on 
clan land broadly represents a heritage of commitments and debts, keeping 
at bay the egotistical calculations which can threaten to put clan solidarity 
in peril. The mechanism of odja is thus responsible for reproducing the 
appropriate collectivity as an integral production combine which cannot 
function without it. The workers lastingly bind each other as creditor and 
debtor, but also as neither, rendering production unthinkable without the 
totality of the clan that is poised over and above individual constituents. 

The reproduction of the clan through the collective labour of odja entails 
a practical efficacy. Even if individual production practice$ were to contra- 
dict the collective orientation of odja labour, such as exceptions that prove 
the rule, it still remains a dominant symbolic principle of production 
intended to be acceptable to every member. Its code weighs upon each 
member with the weight of all the other members, living and dead, veiling 
tbe repressed meanings and functions. Odja labour is in a sense the 


7 Similar labour practices exist among other tribal groups ın India. For instance, among the 
Maram Nagas of Manipur, cooperative work in general is called jang or ajang. Reciprocal 
labour in agriculture, such as sowing, weeding and harvesting is termed lu jang (Mishra 1985: 
33). According to Mishra, the ‘Inner Line Regulation’ imposed by the colonial admunistration 10 
an effort to grapple with inter-tribal strife and raids on the neighbouring people of the plains 
in the north-east certainly prevented any infringement in this region of the tribal land-base. 
But even if land alienation is prevented, the north-east does not seem to escape the historic 
shift from production for use to production for exchange. Their traditional forms of cooperative 
and reciprocal labour are giving way to forms of wage labour. There is a decline of both the 
traditions of reaprocity and customary obligations within the community, and of patriarchal 
tribal social relations 
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centrepiece of collective credit, where each member imposes on all others 
a debt—the meaning of which is camouflaged by a kind of cross-censorship. 
Everyone acknowledges it but no one admits the truth of its practice. The 
capital of credit thus produced owes nothing to the logic of exploitation 
except attesting the collectively constituted clan; a sacred totality ostenta- 
tiously opposed to the profane practices of individual interests and personal 
preoccupations. 


Contractual wage labour 


In contrast to the customary labour aid odja, the term buti refers to 
contractual wage labour.’ In the Bonda hills such contractual labour is 
widely prevalent. Over the last decade it has, to a great extent, replaced 
traditional types of labour. It is employed not only in harvesting, trans- 
planting, weeding and other agricultural activities, but also in house- 
building, transporting, etc. This type of labour marks a shift from work-to- 
work to work-for-cash—a qualitative shift in production. When one looks 
at buti. and the way work is defined in practice, it becomes clear that what is 
exchanged for cash (dabbu) is nothing if not labour power. And this 
practice of wage labour was certainly unknown in the hills until a few 
decades ago. (The word dabbu is itself borrowed from Telugu-speaking 
néighbours and does not occur in the highland dialect.) New constructions 
sponsored by the state are all carried out by local highlanders, but on buti. 
Schools, dispensaries, roads, police posts, shops, irrigation and land 
reclamation projects put up on the ridge for tribal welfare do not always 
use local material in construction, but invariably recruit wage labour locally. 
Thus, an important employer of wage labour is none other than the state. 
If odja attests the supremacy of the sacred clan, buti, in a sense, establishes 
the present primacy of the sovereign state. Curiously, when the cost of 
construction of a building in the highlands is calculated, even as it is 
conceived, the unit of labour is wage labour. Wage labour is now construct- 
ing the welfare structure in an area where the concept of wage scarcely 
entered the cosmos of work. 

The government development agency in the highlands employs wage 
labour throughout the year, including the lean months when work is sought 
after. Due to their increasing cash needs the highlanders are willing to 


* The logic of kinship relations 1s different in material content to that of the employer and 
employee relationships in wage work 

* In the winter of 1980, the development officials introduced on a substantial scale the 
imported high yielding variety of paddy known as tarchung. The wet land in the valley with its 
perennial flow of streams has provided a suitable location for taichung. The mid-season 
harvest (rabi) of taichung, between the two consecutive harvests of kharif crops, is invariably 
accomplished through wage. labour, but wet land being limited, not every household has 
access to faichung. The ‘progressive’ farmers who have taken up the high yielding crop 
depend upon hired labourers. The vegetative growth of the crop is poor as it bas a very short 
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perform arduous tasks in return for a wage. Even where buildings are 
tendered out to local contractors, they in turn recruit tribal labourers for a 
fixed wage. The attractive profits accruing from the locally available cheap 
tribal wage labour explain the large concentration of contractors (from the 
plains) in the highlands. 

A hird labourer, locally termed kullar, is paid in cash, kind, or both. In 
1981, the daily cash wage (mul) for an adult was Rs. 5. Today (in 1991) it is 
Rs. 8 although the minimum wage declared by the state government is 
Rs. 25. Local contractors to whom the government tenders construction 
are not willing to comply with minimum wage regulations, and nor does the 
state possess the political will to enforce its own wage laws. Furthermore, 
the wage is paid at the end of the working day that might easily stretch 
beyond eight hours (augmenting absolute surplus time for the employer). 
The wage may be advanced even before the work commences to lure the 
highlander. whose ‘economic’ outlook does not easily lend itself to the 
overtures Of wage work. For, wage work is by no means a product of 
economic transformations within highland subsistence. Rather, it represents 
an exogenous change imposed from without. 

When the labourer is hired by a fellow villager, he may, however, expect 
payment in kind. But the owner who hires must pay promptly. The payment 
of mul is preferred in kind by the labourers for several reasons. It is worth 
noting here that the barter-oriented highland culture has an innate mistrust 
of money. For the highlander who is not at all proficient at counting 
money, payment in grain has a tangibility that cash cannot match. Further- 
more, the price fluctuations are alarming for the highland consumers who 
know that grain can cost twice as much in the lean season as at harvest. 
From the labourers’ point of view, mul in kind reduces the risk involved in 
the uncertainties of prices. But above all, money as a medium of exchange 
is yet to establish its credibility in the highland barter economy. However, 
when the owner is a local contractor, or a government official who deals 
only in cash, the labourers are left with no choice except to accept cash 
wages. At the same time, insisting on payment in kind from a government 
official is seen as a sign that the labourer is in dire need of food, an 
additional embarrassment since it reveals that he/she is without foodgrain. 
A highlander without grain is ‘a highlander without cultivable land’ (ullung 
baang unung reem)—a near destitute without self-esteem. 

This form of labour is economically rational in that it earns in cash or 


period of gestation (two months shorter than existing varieties), so that the farmers are 
deprived of their much needed straw The exceptionally high yield which remains a major 
attraction requires labour-intensive agriculture, including frequent spraying of costly pesticides 
and application of chemicals. In the highlands this is all done by hired hands as a result of 
which taichung cultivation has given wage labour an impetus The actual performance of the 
crop 1s, however, poorer than the expectation If the arduous labour 1s borne 1n mind in 
assessing the yield, the future of taichung in the highlands is truly dismal. 
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kind immediate payment without an interregnum betwesn work and wage. 
Ready remuneration releases the owner-worker bond; it telescopes in an 
instant a transaction that odja reciprocity holds in abeyance. It is free of 
obligation. The time-oriented transaction does not itself stretch out in time 
and there is no scope for arrears (reen) to accumulate. From the standpoint 
of the workers, this type of labour involves no social obligations for 
working with a particular owner. Surely, as important as the lack of social 
obligation for the worker under the new system is the lack of social 
obligation for the owner, who has to repay no debt. 

Bonda ‘owners’ usually work in the fields alongside their hired labourers 
and therefore exercise greater control over them than is possible with 
labour aids (odja). Hired workers are required to arrive at a specific time; a 
late arrival that delays (kaleh) the progress of work is liable to lose half a 
day's wage. Idleness (/umuing) may lead to the loss of work. The owner 
describes the day's work to be done or divides (gulaer bant) it into tasks. 
As the day progresses, the owner may put forward a few suggestions about 
the work, albeit carefully, for a slighted labourer might quit. Usually, an 
owner will bear with a poor worker (bapuadra), but then not use him 
again; indeed, the work habits of fellow villagers are generally known to 
Owners. 

The concept of buti gained renewed currency with the inauguration of 
the government-sponsored integrated tribal development programme. 
Feasibility studies for development emphasised the need for 'improving the 
socio-economic condition of the area' and ostensibly committed itself to 
‘uplifting the living conditions of the people’. Initial efforts were begun in 
1970, but the actual work commenced with the engagement of buti labour 
on a government farm in the summer of 1977 when grants were sanctioned 
by the Tribal and Harijan Welfare Department for a ‘micro project’ in the 
highlands. A team of government officials under the leadership of a senior, 
formally responsible for the day-to-day administration of the project pro- 
grammes, was entrusted with extension and implementation activities. 

On government farms an intermediary (dehuri, a caste Hindu) is employed 
or hired to oversee work. After receiving general instructions from the 
project leader (the head of the development agency), the dehuri hires the 
workers and acts as the leader's proxy in all his duties, e.g., allocation of 
specific work to individual workers. The dehuri, or the ‘foreman’, acting on 
behalf of another, can seemingly order even the kullar more directly than 
the leader himself. He is paid a monthly salary that averages a slightly 
higher rate than a worker's wage. He seldom undertakes actual physical 
labour. At the end of the day, however, the leader might visit the fields, 
take stock of the work and make his presence telt during:the payment of 
wages. Once in a while, the leader intervenes when he feels it proper. for 
instance, to restrain a lustful dehuri's overtures toward a kullar woman. 
Here the project leader acts from the chair of a custodian of decorum, lest 
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the credibility of development in the highlands is in peril. However, over a 
lecherous local contractor or constable the project leader can do little 
except to prevaricate. 

The size of a hired labour force varies. Although a highlander is seldom 
able to recruit more than a dozen workers for a single day, at a government 
farm twenty to thirty labourers may be engaged everyday during the peak 
season. Groups of four or five kullars seem to be the usual hired force. 
Often, the same kullar is preferred for several days in succession to avoid a 
large workforce. 


Subject and object of labour 


The owner no doubt exercises control over the workers. Yet, there are 
those streaks of odja labour that spill over to buti, wherein workers do 
bargain with the owner about the amount of work to be done. It matters to 
the workers whether work is to be measured in hours or by the chores. 
With task work, the labourers themselves decide who undertakes which 
job; sometimes they even agree over the choice of work-mates in advance 
so that the toil is shared fairly. However, buti is essentially time-oriented 
labour and differs from the task-oriented traditional odja labour. Unlike 
odja, where the worker engages his ability and potential in work, buti 
alienates the worker from his ability to work. Whereas the worker takes 
the initiative to organise odja, buti takes the worker by providing an 
incentive. The former is compatible to the clan solidarity based on sub- 
sistence (re)production, the latter to the market economy based upon 
material production. 

Buti, of course, augments an impersonality in the relationship of con- 
tracting parties; and this is incompatible with the interpersonal relationships 
obtaining within the domestic community. In the customary labour aid 
odja, the community's raison d'étre resides before and after the sharing of 
work, while in buti it ceases to exist as and when the contract is over. Mul is 
not only arbitrary but ephemeral. The produce of buti carries no traces of 
the producers. While odja acknowledges the producers (though in a con- 
cealed manner), buti relegates the producers to an abstract anonymity by 
destroying the specificity of production practices. With buti the identity of 
the producer dissolves at the very moment of exchange. Between production 
and reproduction falls the curtain of dabbu, cash. Mul is the magnitude in 
money of the 'value' of labour power, wage. Such is the ideology of wage 
that it disparages all work that does not earn wage as mere waste. It defines 
as real work that which yields money income. Money mistrusts barter, just 
as barter discourages money, but in the highlands both seem to coexist 
uncomfortably. Wage jettisons all customary obligations from work but 
renders work into arbitrary and abstract equivalents. Customary expecta- 
tions do not enter its equations. The unpaid customary labour aid is often 
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despised by regular wage earners. Furthermore, the symbolic order of 
wage is a patriarchal order in that it represses the symbolic value of 
reproductive labour that women and children often perform. Mu/ thrusts 
the community essentially towards a male world where the female com- 
ponents are dispossessed of their traditional status which community custom 
had acknowledged and even acclaimed. Wage labour therefore colours the 
perception of work and powerfully represses the social experience of 
work, precluding any real recognition of its collective character and cus- 
tomary content. 

The facade of freedom (promised by market) in buti gnaws away at the 
unity (imposed by necessity) in odja. In odja, production activities are 
conceived on the model of kinship relations within the domestic community, 
while in buti the kinship relations are perceived according to wage incomes 
brought into the household. Odja is guided by traditional norms which 
possess duties of solidarity towards the domestic community. Contrary to 
such norms, buti inaugurates the imperatives of an individualistic money 
economy (capable, of course, of forging solidarity among the dispossessed). 
Buti in the highlands denigrates odja as thoroughly as ‘the ideology of 
income humiliates barter. Penetrated by the symbolic order of wage eco- 
nomy, the domestic community undergoes a kind of haemorrhage of the 
spirit of traditional solidarity.” Drained of all immanent meaning by this 
historical ‘condensation’, the odja spirit lies as a pure facticity under the 
pall of an encroaching individualism awaiting such meaning as dominance 
imbues it with. In practice, the simultaneity of the contradictory forms of 
labour is rooted in the fact that low wage is at its source parasitically 
dependent upon the domestic community so that it is not even possible in 
itself without feeding upon the local customary forms it holds in complicity 
and contempt. 

Although in the highlands today the determining factor of production is 
the amount of labour invested, an array of integrated subsistence actions 
are carried out with the help of odja—labour aid. A household, the basic 
unit of social production, usually provides and receives physical help from 
other households in the village. The actual qudntum and duration of such 
labour assistance and the reward paid in return for labour aid vary, but the 
modes of mobilising and organising a workforce are derived from customary 


? Where industnalisation has taken place, unemployment in varying measures produces a 
disorganisation in social conduct and in the perception of that conduct. For instance, in south 
Bihar the situation of economic dependence imposed by rapid industnialisation has resulted m 
a necessary subordination of traditional activities, especially those which regulate relations 
with ksnsmen as well as old values of honour and solidarity, to new economic necessihes. "The 
economucally secure group tends to adopt the cultural values and norms of industrial society 
but for the economically insecure group, a cultural void ıs created’ (Sachchidananda and 
Mandal 1985. 3) 
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traditions." These are all unpaid activities but which provide and improve 
subsistence livelihood. For the most part such activities are refractory to a 
formal system analysis, utilising concepts developed in economics because 
the whole cluster of collective concerns can be neither sold nor bought in 
the market. Its modus operandi is unpredictable to the agricultural exten- 
sion officer because it is unmanageable by professional hierarchies and 
oriented to customary values shared within the specific community. 


Commoditisation of labour 


For lack of a better word, Ivan Illich (1980) talks of ‘vernacular work’. He 
has used the word vernacular metaphorically to suggest a local language of 
work and activity that is acquired ‘without paid teachers’. It designates a 
collective value derived from the commons that everyone protects and 
defends. Illich counterposes this ‘vernacular work’ to wage labour and 
pleads that the relative priority of one or the other constitutes a third 
dimension to the debate over development that has escaped both the so- 
called left-right divide as well as the ‘hard’ and ‘sort’ option arguments. He 
sees the death of the ‘vernacular’ in the dismembered body of subsistence 
as the ultimate demise of the local community in the age of commodity. 
However, vernacular work is not always non-exploitative. We have been 
warned by Bourdieu (1977: 171) that such forms of exchange are as much a 
compulsion of the low productive ‘archaic’ economy as a necessity of 
collective life. According to him, the workers have to refrain from counting 
production time in order to preserve the meaningfulness of such work and 
the labour time spent. This is because time is so plentiful and produce so 
scarce that the best course open is to forget counting time. Time can be 
squandered because it is the one thing that is available in abundance. The 
fiction of empathetic exchange is a mis-recognition in that the inevitably 
interested relations of reciprocity reproduce established relations through 
feasts, ceremonies, festivities, etc., that are no less vital to the existence of 
the group than the reproduction of the economic bases of existence. Surely 
the organisation of labour exchange takes place within an agricultural 
subsistence set-up where both seniority and gender are established to a 


" Leela Dube has convincingly argued that the non-recognition or gross under-recogmition ' 
of women's labour 1s ideologically represented in the popular Indian metaphor of the ‘Seed’ 
and ‘Earth’. Women's contribution to (re)production is socially devalorised by this dominant 
symbolism in that it rationalises at the level of ideology the subordination and deprivation of 
women. In an ideologically overdetermined metaphor of reproduction women stand alienated 
from labour and the products of labour (offspring) (Dube 1986: 22-53) Although there 1s no 
identical symbolism among the Bonda highlanders, their patrilineal system provides for the 
ideologically subordinate position of women which is further intensified by the patriarchal 
wage economy. 
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very high level of articulation. It is not a free-floating band in a nomadic 
state where the ideological role of clan and kinship are not developed. 
Bourdieu pleads that such a state of production be seen as an economy in- 
itself and not for-itself because it denies what Lukacs had called the ‘true 
soil of their life’. Moreover: 


Everything takes place as if the essence of the ‘archaic’ economy lay in 
the fact that economic activity cannot explicitly acknowledge the eco- 
nomic ends in relation to which it is subjectively oriented: the ‘idolatory 
of nature’ which makes it impossible to think of nature as a raw material, 
or, consequently, to see human activity as labour, i.e., as man’s struggle 
against nature, tends, together with the systematic emphasis on the 
symbolic aspect of the activities and relations of production, to prevent 
the economy from being grasped as an economy . . . (Bourdieu 1977: 
172). 


What happens when wage labour articulates vernacular forms of labour 
in a manner that perpetuates the exploitation inherent in wage? The 
answer requires a broader theory of commoditisation that attends to the 
relationships between wage and vernacular work, and the manner in which 
the producers perceive this relationship. The reality of labour in the 
highlands forces upon us one important consideration: the labour forms 
are not totally exclusive of each other. Each labour form contains realms of 
future relations and relics of ancient ones. Indeed, for an indefinite future, 
the domestic relations of production and reproduction have been organically 
integrated to all the subsequent relations of production, and subordinated 
to the overall process of commoditisation. 

Wage contract telescopes into an instant a transaction which labour 
exchange disguises by stretching it out in time; and because of this it also 
conceals its own objective meaning (Bourdieu 1977: 171). The ‘archaic’ 
production of subsistence is an economy in-itself within an economy for- 
itself, in that everything takes place as if the essence of the traditional 
economy lay in the fact that ‘economic activity cannot explicitly acknow- 
ledge the economic ends in relation to which it is objectively oriented'. At 
another level, such a traditional economy refuses to acknowledge itself, 
confess itself as such, and is forced to devote as much time to concealing 
the reality of economic acts and articulations as it expends in carrying them 
out. 


Genesis of wage labour 
A complexity of factors impinge upon traditional labour practices and may 


be sorted out roughly into those emanating from within subsistence and 
those deriving from the market, although the two facets are not independent. 
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With the increase of demographic pressure coupled with the steady decline 
of thick forests, the labour needed to clear patches for shifting cultivation 
has decreased. The forest cover on land is so thin that there is less need to 
recruit help. At the same time, villagers have less surfeit to adequately 
provide for the food and drinks required for the cooperative labour aids. 
During the unproductive season such food items may even need to be 
purchased from the market. In addition, the pressure on subsistence pro- 
duction has made it more difficult to assemble a congress of labeur on a 
large scale. Now, more than before, there is an unevenness in sizes of 
individual holdings and related labour needs for subsistence farming, so 
that barter has become difficult. The lack of an 'other' with equivalent 
labour needs paralyses the viability of barter exchange. 

On the other hand, however, the market forces converge in undermining 
subsistence production in the hills. This has two important and related 
dimensions. One concerns the overall process of withdrawal of labour from 
direct subsistence production, whether in agriculture, hunting, fishing, 
forest collection, craft activities, making tools or other artefacts. Where 
labour is withdrawn from direct use-value production it undermines the 
material reproduction of subsistence. At the same time, the monetisation 
of some of the material elements of reproduction forces the highland 
producers into the wage economy, either through the production of ex- 
changeable commodities, or through the exchange of their labour power as 
a commodity. 

Therefore, the destruction of the forest ecology and the subsequent 
decline in the productivity of shifting agriculture are not merely the condi- 
tions for the possibility of wage labour. They are themselves the product of 
wage labour. Historically, of course, colonialism had inaugurated the 
process. Direct and indirect imposition of taxes had increased the producers' 
cash needs in the tribal hinterland, making it easier for contractors and 
colonisers to recruit labour not only for the plantations (tea gardens of 
Assam) but also for roads, railways and the reserved forces (both military 
and paramilitary). Wage was never alien to livelihood but it never threatened 
to be so indispensable to the highland economy as it is today. 

Under these circumstances, the producer's simple reproduction comes to 
include the consumption of commodities to meet needs previously satisfied 
by the production of use-values (Bernstein 1979: 424). New needs also 
develop simultaneously with the erosion of an entire culture of production 
based on the previous system of subsistence production. That many tradi- 
tional production skills, particularly in non-agricultural activities, become 
lost over time in the face of the pressures exerted by the process of 
commoditisation needs no reiteration. 

It is impossible to understand the displacement of traditional labour 
practices and the concomitant rise of a wage labour system through any 
simplistic theory of social change: that of the modernisation of a traditional 
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economy. Neither the superior ‘flexibility’ which cash affords over a use- 
value, nor the lifting of ‘traditional ascriptions’ can explain the process of 
change. To see this as an evolutionary process of change, geared by the 
superiority of a higher economy over a low production economy is to 
confound description with cause. The commoditisation of labour power 
must be seen in the articulation of subsistence production within the wage 
economy. 

The development of exchange and the rise of the market economy tum 
products for use into commodities for exchange. The exchange of these 
commodities is no more determined by customary kinship relations. ft is 
the market which mediates the transaction of the commodities. Further, 
the local traders and middlemen who are proficient at the large profit 
margins turn these commodities into merchandise. The Jabour and its 
product are not ‘advanced’, they are alienated (Meillassoux 1980: 167). 
While the product in the domestic community is not an object of appro- 
priation, it becomes property once it 1s traded. The useful products of the 
domestic community which may not have had any value in exchange, gain 
exchange-value once they are confronted for exchange alongside other 
merchandise. The most significant of the commodities exchanged is laboyr 
power. When the prices of commodities are fixed by traders in the market, 
these are soon conveyed to the agents of production. The producers 
themselves remain aware of it, and the production of these commodities is 
affected by the market independent of the actual producers. Through the 
purchase of the commodities, the labour of the producer himself is bought. 

The operation of a law of value which accompanies commodity relations 
poses its own problems. The domestic, use-value production based on 
family labour for the reproduction of the producers, ‘resists’ the operation 
of a law‘of value. This explains the ‘cheapness’ of labour in the highlands, 
where the exchange value of commodities is lowered to the extent to which 
the reproduction of the producers is ‘subsidised’ through use-value produc- 
tion, drawing on the labour of the household. The ‘cheapness’ is also 
related to the producers’ own attitudes to work and labour. The highland 
producers do not count a large part of their productive work as labour. The 
intermingling of labour and leisure tends to undermine the producers’ own 
calculations of amount of labour spent in the production of goods and 
commodities. This accounts for the lowering of the exchange value of 
commodities produced by them. 

The competition of commodities produced by the highlanders with those 
produced under capitalist conditions with a higher productivity of labour, 
results in the ‘devalorisation’ of household labour time and hence, of the 
value of the commodities produced (Bernstein 1979: 436). With the 
penetration of the market into the highlands, the value of a given com- 
modity is established by the conditions of its production in branches with 
the highest productivity of labour. 
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At the same time, the commodities of the capitalist market which pene- 
trate the highlands and are consumed by the producers help to reduce the 
labour time necessary for the reproduction of the producer. State-sponsored 
development activities in the highlands focus attention on the development 
of productive forces in agriculture and subsistence production to help 
reduce the value of subsistence commodities. Thus, wage economy in the 
highlands not only exploits the workers through the appropriation of 
absolute surplus value, such as lengthening the working day and exploitation 
of household labour, but the commodity relations create the conditions for 
the extraction of relative surplus value in an indirect way. 

In conclusion, the demise of the domestic community cannot be under- 
stood without-attending to the emerging wage economy. But it is not a 
linear change and is wrapped up, as already discussed, with various other 
forms of labour. The subsistence production continues to be on a household 
basis. Thus, the wage labourers are not entirely divorced from the means 
of production and are not reduced to a dispossessed class of proletarians. 
In the case.of Algerian peasants, analysing a structurally similar context, 
Bourdieu (1979) suggests the term sub-proletariat. In the highlands of 
Orissa we have argued that the labour processes represent a labyrinth. And 
this is a process of change mediated by government-sponsored development 
programmes. The development discourse encourages the producers to 
switch production-for-use to production-for-exchange in the market, in- 
cluding the exchange of labour power. The political economy of that 
process, this paper demonstrates, cannot be understood without an adequate 
understanding of the demise of a moral economy. 
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Discussion 





Constructing an Indian ethnosociology’ 
by McKim Marriott: Some general comments 


Arvind Sharma 


This piece is a response to the general invitation extended by Professor 
Madan (1990: 175) to join the discussion in progress around McKim 
Marriott’s ground-breaking attempt at ‘Constructing an Indian ethno- 
sociology’ (Marriott 1989: 1-39). I am grateful to Professor Marriott for 
making his response to the first round of the discussion in the pages of 
Contributions to Indian sociology, available to me prior to its publication 
(Marriott 1991). In order to facilitate matters I number the various points I 
wish to make. I shall not question the enterprise itself (Ray 1990: 265-76) 
but only comment on various aspects of it. 

1. While it is true, as Marriott claims, that social sciences developed 
from within the social realities of a culture may be more effective in 
addressing its problems, sometimes, just sometimes, the application of the 
social categories of one culture to another can also be illuminating, although 
such application may raise fundamental philosophical and anthropological 
issues (Khare 1990: 177-99). For instance, two Hindu concepts—the familiar 
ones of varna and āśrama, may help shed light on Western cultural realities 
when used as general concepts freed from local contingencies (Derné 1990; 
Moffatt 1990). 

(i) Varna: According to one interpretation of the caste system, it was, 
especially in its jati aspect, an attempt to accommodate outgroups within a 
social system instead of eliminating or decimating them. ‘Regarding the 
solution of the problem of racial conflicts the different alternatives which 
present themselves are those of extermination, subordination, identification 
or harmonization. The first course has been adopted often in the history of 
the world' (Radhakrishnan 1929: 68-69). The Western expansion outside 
Europe, especially in the Americas, provides a good example. ‘When 
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extermination is impossible, the powerful races of the world adopt the 
second alternative of subordination’ (Radhakrishnan 1929: 69). The state 
of affairs in South Africa seems to provide a suitable contemporary example. 
The Hindu caste system seems to make an attempt, howsoever successful 
or unsuccessful, at harmonisation. ‘Without creating great racial disturb- 
ances the Hindu spirit brought about a gradual racial harmony’ (Radha- 
krishnan 1929: 74). ‘Caste was the answer of Hinduism to forces pressing 
on it from the outside’ (Radhakrishnan 1929: 75); extermination or subordi- 
nation was the answer of the West in the face of the forces pressing on it in 
opposition to its expansion. The alleged fictive accommodation of játis among 
varnas may represent the same process at work (Basham 1967: 148-49). 

(ii) Asrama: The West lacks a clear conceptualisation of the stages of 
life. Letters to Ann Landers and Dear Abby, on a lighter note, are full of 
complaints of retired husbands making the domestic life of wives impossible, 
now that they have nothing else to do. From the Hindu standpoint the 
West is stuck at the one and a half āśrama level in terms of the four àáramas 
of the Hindus, as it does not seem to make conceptual space for imparting 
a spiritual orientation to later life. 

2. It is suggested by Marriott that the repertory of the social sciences in 
general may be expanded by the.use of indigenous cultural categories. It 
can, however, also be expanded by the cross-cultural extension of existing 
categories. Two examples should suffice, which may also demonstrate that 
the use of cubes may not always be unavoidable (Babb 1990: 205). 

(i) The caste system is regarded as unjust but it should be realised that 
justice could find both hierarchical and egalitarian expressions. That every- 
one should be punished equally for the same theft is one expression of justice. 
However, prescribing higher punishment for theft for a minister, who holds a 
position of higher moral responsibility, also possesses a logic of its own. 
‘Manu says that a king should be fined a thousand times as much as a common 
man for the same offence’ (XII. 336). The Mahabharata is even stronger. 
‘Even priests should be punished; the weightier the men, the weighter should 
be the punishment’ ([xii 268: 15]: Radhakrishnan 1959: 374, fn 1). 

The potentially apologetic tone of these observations should not blind us 
to the fact that something profounder is involved—a concept of justice 
along a vertical axis as distinguished from the more popular concept of 
justice extending along a horizontal axis. 


Vertical justice 


Horizontal justice 
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(ii) The concept of conversion from one religion to another 1s an idée 
fixe in the West. The editors of Hinduism today, in the course of the 
discussion on Nepal’s Constitution and the retention of its status as a 
Hindu state, reported that the concept of conversion from one religion to 
another as something undesirable is an idea the West just cannot compre- 
hend! Here again it is the failure to appreciate the vertical dimension, ‘real 
conversion is vertical, i.e., from the lower to the higher conception of God, 
and not horizontal—i.e., from one formal faith to another' (Mahadevan 
1971: 20). 

3. It is possible that 'traditional categories of sociological questioning 
themselves impose a culture upon respondents' (Marriott 1989: 2), but 
sometimes they could also have the effect of exposing it. Ask a Hindu: 
When do you begin dating? and ask a Westerner: Are your parents looking 
for a spouse for you? and you will immediately enter different cultural 
worlds. 

4. What precisely is meant by ‘the future claim of a multicultural set of 
sciences to have that “universal” significance and value’ (Marriott 1989: 3)? 
The same problem of the missing vertical axis crops up again. Let two 
statements be made: ‘Language 1s universal’ and ‘English is a universal 
language'. The West tends to understand universalisation in its horizontal 
imperialist sense; however, universality in the vertical dimension involves 
the acceptance of the fact of language as a universal phenomenon, running 
right up and down the totem pole, so to speak. 

5. A closer examination of the categories employed in the paper suggests 
serious problems of description and interpretation. 

(i) It is stated that the ‘implication that moral and physical are mutually 
translatable replicates the sāmkhya that the world and everything in it 
comes into being through a merger of “pure consciousness" (purusa) and 
“materiality” (prakrti)’ (Marriott 1989: 8). 

This is a highly misleading description of Sankhya as that system does 
not postulate a pure consciousness but ‘pure consciousnesses’, for ‘it admits’, 
like Nyàya-Vaisesika, ‘a plurality of selves which it usually terms Purusas’ 
(Hiriyanna 1949: 107). The plural ending (purusas) must be noted carefully: 
‘Purusa is manifold in contrast to Prakrti which is single and the doctrine 
for that reason may be described as pluralism’ (Hiriyanna 1949: 115). This 
is a point which perhaps falls into Larson’s domain as well (Larson 1990: 
237-49) but is noted by K.N. Sharma (1990: 253). 

Moreover, because this point is overlooked, the main problem faced by 
Sankhya as a philosophical system is overlooked. Far from providing a neat 
merging of ‘spirituality’ and ‘materiality’, this is the very rock on which it 
founders as a system. Hiriyanna (1949: 126-27) has pointed out: 


From what has been stated so far, it is clear that the conception of 
Prakrti is entirely teleological. If it served only a single purpose, viz., 
securing for Purusa either empirical values (bhoga) or eternal freedom 
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(apavarga) we might regard it as its very nature to do so, though even 
then its constant and consistent pursuit of that end would not altogether 
be devoid of reference to a mind behind it. But actually it serves both 
these purposes. It is thus not a static teleology that characterizes Prakrti. 
This implies a capacity on the part of Prakrti to choose between the two, 
according to the needs of particular individuals. No doubt, these do not 
constitute a duality of purpose, for one of them, as we have stated, 
invariably subserves the other. But even so, they imply that Prakrti is 
able to adjust its activities differently to meet the needs of different 
Purusas; and that, in the case of any single Purusa, it can replace one 
aim by the other at the psychologically appropriate moment. Now these 
adjustments are inexplicable without a mental or spiritual factor capable 
of exercising choice. There is, indeed, such a factor recognized in the 
doctrine, viz., Purusa; but it is conceived as external to Pcakrti and 
wholly passive. Here we see a contradiction in the doctrine—insentient 
Prakrti being able to exercise choice. 


(ii) The immanent nature of relationship among the various categories 
seems to have been ignored, although the fact that they may be inclusively 
present is recognised when it is said (Marriott 1989: 8): ‘Each element or 
humour is said to be more or less strongly present in every food or bodily 
tissue, each strand more or less predominant in every action, each human 
aim more or less prominent in every person’s motivation.’ 

The point is not that their admixture is not realised but rather, that their 
immanence is overlooked at least in the case of the elements. Marriott 
(1989: 11) refers to the ‘process of devolution (explicit in Sémkhya doctrine) 
from relatively imperceptible or “subtle” (suksma) to relatively perceptible 
or “gross” (sthula) substance.’ If, however, one pays attention to how it 
actually happens one realises the complex immanence involved. In Sankhyan 
terms the process may be summarised thus (Hiriyanna 1949: 111): 


The manner in which the simple or subtle elements combine to produce 
the gross is as follows: From elemental sound emerges space (dkaga); 
from that and elemental touch, air; from these two and elemental 
colour, fire; from them and elemental taste, water; and from them and 
elemental odour, earth. These gross elements, to use common phras- 
eology, are characterized by qualities in accordance with the nature of 
their constituent factors—akasa by sound; air by sound and touch; and 
so on. 


The situation in the case of Nyàya-Vaisesika atomism is similarly instructive 
(Hiriyanna 1949: 86). 

If thus in one category the items are progressively and immanently 
included and in the case of other categories they are not, will ‘marking’, 
‘mixing’ and ‘matching’ still work (Marriott 1989: 16)? 
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(iii) The presentation avowedly relies on the Sankhya-Yoga school of 
Hindu thought. Would not Nyadya-Vaisesika have been a better choice on 
two counts: (a) It actually possesses categories (padártha) such as substance 
(dravya), quality (guna) and action (karma) which the paper often talks 
about, though some semantic gaps may have to be filled, and (b) Hiriyanna 
(1949) virtually presents the entire range of Hindu philosophical systems 
using Nyaya-Vaisesika as the reference point. This may represent his 
personal preference but it may also imply that the representative system of 
Hindu thought which best suits the context in which Marriott is working 
may be Nyàya-Vaisesika rather than Samkhya-Yoga. 

6. If Marriott has succeeded in generating a truly Indian ethno-social 
model, then by what criterion are we to judge whether or not it fits the 
Indian case? Inasmuch as accuracy and utility of models are judged by their 
predictive power, this test could be applied to Marriott's model, and by the 
test it does not seem to fare well. 

(i) Marriott (1989: 12) himself confesses that by 'arranging the four 
cubes so that all of the items numbered “1” face the same way or occupy 
the same row would group together “ether”, “wind”, and “goodness”—a 
set of items that nó Indian usage seems to endow with c common meaning' 
(emphasis added.) This is a serious but not a fatal blow, however, for 
models do not have to be perfect to be useful. 

(il) A more serious difficulty is presented by the disconfirmation generated 
by the association of goodness (sattva) with advantage (artha) in his dia- 
grams (Marriott 1989: 13). This is the association found in Manu, and 
Marriott is critical of Manu. He writes (1989: 13, fn. 10): 


Manu (at 12.38) differs from these alignments and seems to be unique 
among the classical authors of dharmasastra in linking (i) ‘coherence’ 
(dharma) with ‘goodness’ (sattva), (ii) ‘advantage’ (artha) with ‘passion’ 
(rajas), and (iii) ‘attachment’ (kama) with ‘darkness’ (tamas). Manu’s 
linkages would result from simply placing the lists of aims and strands 
side by side, each in its conventional order, and reciting them together. 
These pedantic linkages may also express (i) a professional dharmasástri's 
exaltation of dharma as the most inclusive aim, (ii) an ascetic’s devaluation 
of other upward striving by construing it narrowly as the pursuit of 
wealth, and (iii) a vedic teacher’s sense that the warm attachments 
which flourish in darkness most threaten the chastity demanded of 
students, and deserve last listing. Manu’s alignments in this verse are no 
doubt congenial to some others who are situated as he is, but they 
conflict with more widespread understandings. They have been influential 
(for example on Motwani [1934]), but would confound development of 
a more generalisable and realistic sociology. 
One is constrained to point out that this scheme at least made sense to 
the Hindu polymath Abhinavagupta of the 11th century, who wrote in his 
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commentary on the Gita after alluding to Manu II.6 (A. Sharma 1983: 
200): 


^ As has been said: dharma has the Vedas as one of its sources and the 
memorial law and conduct of those who know it as another. It (i.e., 
scripture) of its own accord, discriminates between right and wrong for 
the sake of instructing in what conduces to one's good and what does 
not. Those who by nature possess an extremely sensitive heart on 
account of the super-abundance of the quality of sattva, their conduct is 
as good as possessing scriptural force. Another (with his mind) made 
turbid by rajas and tamas does not act according to the Sastras even 
when so doing because he cannot follow them fully. Only among those 
possessed of sattva does astra bear fruit. As the scripture itself says: ‘He 
whose hands and feet are well-controlled and who possesses knowledge, 
austerities and proper conduct, he achieves the fruit of going on a 
pilgrimage.' None else on account of not being well-controlled. There- 
fore it is the intended meaning of this chapter that the (true) meaning of 
the scripture bears fruit among those who have forsaken passion (kama), 
anger (krodha) and infatuation (moha). This is thus elaborated, but not 
expounded further because the meaning is clear; we write only to 
remove textual inconsistencies. 


The association of sattva with dharma, therefore, makes eminent sense; 
it may even be connected with moksa or kaivalya through the acquisition of 
liberating knowledge in the following manner (Hiriyanma 1949: 118): 


If ali knowledge be thus imperfect in its very nature, what is truth? The 
doctrine holds that it is complete and comprehensive knowledge, in 
which one part supplements and corrects another. It is knowledge which 
knows no preferences or prejudices, and lays appropriate emphasis on 
all aspects of the objects known. Here it may be asked whether such 
knowledge is at all attainable, so long as its means continues to be the 
internal organ, which is a produce of Prakrti and therefore consists not 
merely of sattva but also of rajas and tamas. In answering this question, 
it is necessary to remember that it is not the internal organ as such that 
limits our view of the world in the manner described above; for, in its 
intrinsic nature, it is essentially sáttvic and is therefore specially fitted to 
be the means of revealing correctly all that is. Actually, however, rajas 
or tamas predominates in it as a result of the past history of the person to 
whom it belongs; and it is the relative predominance of either which 
accounts for whatever limitations it may possess as an organ of know- 
ledge. By subduing these impediments to clear perception through 
proper self-discipline and restoring the internal organ to its natural 
purity, man may completely transform his outlook upon life and the 
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world. Rajas and tamas cannot, of course, be entirely eliminated; but 
when the internal organ is purified or ‘the heart is cleansed’, their 
presence will become quite harmless. 


This association between sattva and dharma is not a hieratic aberration; 
it is a logical connection but instead of being able to predict it the model is 
used to criticise it, as if facts must conform to the model instead of it being 
the other way around. 

7. The paper relies considerably on the use of triads as representative of 
the Hindu way of thinking. It is observed regarding some classical lists of 
categories (Marriott 1989: 8): 


That none of these lists contains less than three items is a second striking 
commonality, contrasting especially with the insistent duelling of the 
Western typologies: three appears to be the irreducible number of 
properties or components with which Hindus will comfortably think 
about human affairs. Thinking about dualities is often condemned, at 
least three items are always present, always combined. 


Three points deserve serious consideration in this connection: 

(i) Although it is stated that Hindus feel comfortable in thinking about 
human affairs in terms of ‘threes’, two columns in the list pertain to the 
cosmic matters, the columns dealing with ‘elements’ and ‘strands’. 

Since the strands or gunas seem to play a fairly significant role in the 
discussion, they deserve to be examined more closely and the question 
needs to be asked: How were these three arrived at? Specifically, how are 
they accounted for in Sànkhya-Yoga, as the model is biased in the direction 
‘more of sárkhya-yoga than of any other darsana’ (Marriott 1989: 32). The 
explanation runs as follows (Hiriyanna 1932: 271-72): 


As regards the nature of the gunas: sattva represents whatever is fine or 
light; tamas whatever is coarse or heavy; and rajas whatever is active. It 
is clear from this description that the conception is arrived at as a 
hypothesis in accounting for the diversity of the world in its material as 
well as'its mechanical aspects. Their triple character merely signifies 
that three.is the minimum number of elements necessary for such an 
explanation. If only one guna is postulated, it would not explain variety 
at all; if two, they would either cancel each other's effect, thus leading to 
no transformation whatever, or one would dominate over the other 
always, thus leading to a monotonous movement in a single direction. In 
later Sankhya is found the important development that each of the three 
gunas is manifold and that the infinity of Prakrti is due to their indefinite 
number. In this case the triple division would be the result of grouping 
together like gunas. Such a view undoubtedly explains better the discord 
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and diversity of the world of experience; but at the same time it makes 
the doctrine more like the VaiSesika with its belief in an infinity of 
atomic reals with qualitative distinctions. 


It is then to explain the variety of prakrti that the three gunas have been 
postulated and even the three gunas came to be considered ‘manifold’ 
when it seemed necessary to sustain that explanation. Moreover, the 
concept of the three gunas itself undergoes change in accordance with 
philosophical developments. They are the ‘constituents’ of prakrti in 
Sàmkhya (Hiriyanna 1949: 109), ‘its attributes and not its constituents’ in 
Visistadvaita Vedanta (Hiriyanna 1949: 179) and not ‘qualities’ of prakrti 
but ‘its first products’ in Dvaita Vedanta (Hiriyanna 1949: 191). 

In other words, the guna concept is an attempt to make sense of the 
complexity and multiplicity of the real world, a paradigm if you please, and 
in this sense its provisional nature must not be lost sight of. It is an attempt 
at rendering manageable the phenomena of the world for certain purposes. 

(ii) The purpose is important, because it is the purpose which deter- 
mines the numerical and conceptual suitability of the gunas, or of any other 
concept. 

The Gita, which is sometimes referred to in the paper, provides a useful 
illustration of this point, especially if in anthropological terms, it is viewed 
as an attempt at social engineering on the part of Krsna. 

The three gunas are introduced in the Gita in a systematic way in 
Chapter 14 which is traditionally referred to as guna-traya-vibhaga-yogo 
nama caturdasédhyayah, 

In the next Chapter, Krsna speaks of his transcendental nature, his 
supernal uniqueness. In Chapter 16 the unitary emphasis is replaced by a 
binary opposition between divine and demonic types (XVI. 6). Chapter 17 
and much of Chapter 18 deals with the triad of the gunas and trichotomises 
various elements until verse.40. Then it starts elaborating the quaternary of 
the four varnas and yet, finally, in verse 66, calls for the abandonment of 
all dharmas. The point of the discussion is that three is not necessarily a 
number Hindus feel particularly comfortable with in dealing with human 
affairs. It can be unitary,-binary, tetrad, quaternary or nóne of the above as 
the movement of the Gita indicates. It can be just all—sarva or visva, or 
Sarva as visva. 

(ii) Nor do the Hindus necessarily maintain the numerical boundaries 
in their analysis. In the discussion of dhrt in terms of the three gunas, the 
three purusarthas: dharma, kama and artha are included as characterising 
one type of dhrti out of three—the rdjasi (Bhagavadgità 18.34). The 
categories then are forms to assist the functioning of Hindu thought; not 
functions which determine the form of Hindu thought. 

8. Should one attempt the construction of an Indian ethnosociology or a 
Hindu ethnosociology? This is not to quibble; the point could be substantial. I 
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would like to maintain that a pluralist perspective is the feature of Hindu 

.thought in general. Or, to put it another way: the Hindu way of thinking 
has always been to allow for Hindu ways of thinking. Or, one might say: 
there is no Hindu way of thinking—there are Hindu ways of thinking and 
should one wish to refer to that as the Hindu way of thinking then alone is 
the misunderstanding avoided. Can one say the same about non-Hindu 
views of thinking? 
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- Steps away from an Indian ethnosociology: 
A reply to Marriott 


Rajendra Singh 


Some preliminaries 


Any exercise of the kind that this paper is, must raise and attempt to answer 
the following questions:! 


1. Why is the respondent bothering to respond? 
2. How valid is what is being responded to? 


I shall first outline my response to the two questions, and then conclude 
with a general global assessment of both exercises, Marriott's and mine. 


1. Why is the respondent bothering to respond? 


(i) I am bothering to respond because Marriott claims to be constructing 
a generative grammar (Marriott 1989: 23), my academic speciality, of a 
society that I was, and in some sense, still am a part of. As a grammarian, I 
am interested in making sense of the languages I can be said to have native 
competence in; as a social being, I am, and have always been, curious 
about what the original science of man has to say about the socio-cultural 
matrices in which these languages are-embedded. Hence this response. 





Rajendra Singh ıs Professor of Linguistics, Université de Montréal, CP 6128, Succ. ‘A’, 
Montréal, PQ, Canada H3C 3J7. 





! This 1s an expanded and somewhat more structured version of my obiter dicta generated 
by Marriott (1989). If it reads or sounds like a reply to Marriott, I am happy to put the blame 
on Arvind Sharma, for it was he who wanted my reactions to be transformed into a reply. 
Unlike him (cf Sharma 1992), I question the enterprise, not because he does not and not 
because I want to, but because inasmuch as comparative sociology is a product of 19th century 
orientalism (cf Dirks 1990: 61) and Indian sociology or Indian ethnosociology is a Western 
construct (cf. Ray 1990), I cannot see how one can do otherwise. 
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2. How valid is what is being responded to? 


I shall outline my response to the question above in a seriatim fashion 
(vis-à-vis Marriott 1989, hereinafter referred to simply as Marriott). 

2.1. The very title of Marriott's paper raises the following question in 
my mind: Why does one need an ethnosociology, irrespective of the mater- 
ials or traditions out of which it is to be constructed? If the India which can 
furnish the rich materials our distinguished author wants to construct it out 
of did not have one, why should we have one now? Notice that my question 
is neutral with respect to for India and from India, though I would be very 
surprised if whatever is constructed turns out to be only from India.? 

2.2. That my question is not wholly idle curiosity is confirmed by Mar- 
riott's opening gambit: 'since thought originating outside of Europe has not 
yet been recognised or developed as social science', he tells us, *the world 
has thus far had to manage with ethnosocial sciences of only one limited, 
Western type' (p. 1). Although I would prefer the word swallow instead of 
manage with, the question is larger than my lexical preference. It is: What is 
the warrant for Marriott's new category? Once this new category is set up, 
it is obvious that those who know what it is will work towards its recognition 
and for its development, assigning its absence in India to some stumbling 

_ block in its curiously non-modern, non-Western tradition. 

2.3. Marriott admits the initial parochial character of all social thought 
but hopes that the approach which defines the universal as a Sears catalogue 
will eventually lead to development. The aim of his enterprise, he tells us, 
is to expand the world repertory of social sciences. I have two initial 
questions: (/) why do our space- and time-boundedness necessarily preclude 
the non-parochial universal? and (ii) Why is the desire to have a social 
science not parochial? The second question is, obviously, related to what I 
say in 2.2 above. The answer to the first one could profitably use the 
evidence offered by the fact that the only universals of grammar that seem 
to have at least partially withstood the test of time were postulated by two 
mono-lingual grammarians, Panini and Chomsky (or, conversely, that the 
Sears catalogue approach of American structuralism has not produced 
any). 

2.4. Before I leave the very first page of Marriott's paper, attention 
should be drawn to anomalous in the first sentence. The fact is anomalous 
but only if one ignores how and why these things, including social sciences, 
come into being; otherwise, it is transparent and totally predictable. Perhaps I 
am suspecting too much, but I believe we need to understand how some- 
one ten years from now could plausibly say: ‘It is an anomalous fact that 


? The absence of a category is as much a part of a language or a culture as the presence of a 
category for which it is, perhaps despite Quine (1962), possible to postulate, or even find an 
equivalent (for some particularly elegant and refreshingly non-patronising examples, see 
Kiparsky 1982). The repeated crises of modern anthropology and sociology (cf. Sixel 1988) 
demand that we reflect on their absence differently than Marriott does 
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the impetus for an Indian sociology came from Chicago." The centre must 
give the periphery the pride it once took away, for the periphery does not 
know what is good for it. 

2.5. Marriott recognises potentialities in Indian thought and discourse 
(pp- 3-4) and fondly nurtures the hope that when the tit-bits scattered on 
the Indian intellectspace are gathered together according to the parameters 
he considers crucial for his new category, ethnosociology, the construct 
from India will take its rightful place beside the Western construct (p. 3). 
Notice that the potential members of this new order have not, for one 
reason or another, yet bothered to unite into a family on their own. Non- 
Western thought is thought but does not know how to organise itself! 

2.6. As my quibbles so far may strike the reader as resulting from a 
resistance that s/he may wish to characterise as sanctimonious, let me turn 
to matters that both Marriott and I would agree are substantial. 

2.6.1 The first of these has to do with what he calls discovery procedures 
(p. 4). These are the deductively arrived at procedures and variables that 
guarantee full generative capacity. The question is: Are there any that 
allow the gerieration, in the mathematical sense, of afl and only the well- 
formed structures, behaviours, etc.? The answer is a resounding ‘No’. 
Discovery procedures set up features and variables but human beings act 
and interpret. All the discovery procedures set up by American socio- 
` linguists since 1960, even in the limited domain of the semantics of terms of 
address, meet their Vietnam when a French mother says to her sleepy 6 
year old, ‘Alors, Mademoiselle, voulez-vous qu’on rentre?” or, when an 
amorous American wife whispers to her Ph.D. husband: ‘Why don’t we go 
to bed now, Dr. Bird?’ The point is constitutiveness of the constitutive 
Tules of language and culture resides in the ability to handle things for 
which experimental counterparts are not available (cf. Kant 1929), and 
discovery procedures cannot handle the absent variables. In sum, Marriott 
as well as Szanton (1976) can incorporate what they want in their discovery 
procedures; their enterprise is doomed to failure (cf. Chomsky 1968). 

2.6.2. Not content with the illusion of discovery procedures, Marriott 
has hopes of even solving Quine’s (1962) problem—his social sciences will 
be, he tells us, powerful without violating Indian ontology (p. 4). Quine’s 
argument is that if we want to find out what the Martian theory of physics 
is, we cannot do that by doing physics, even if we know that Martians have 
a correct theory of physics. The best we can do is to choose from amongst 
the theories we can construct according to our standards of simplicity, 
elegance, informativity, etc. We can never know what the Martian ontology 
is because the behaviour of the automation can never tell you precisely 


> The curious mixture of generativity and discovery procedure that Marriott offers must be 
an example of some of the results of the demand, associated with Chicago by Marriott, ‘that 
anthropology both use and where necessary revise the concepts of other disciplines’ (1990: 
xi) In the discipline from which he has taken them, they are seen as examples of incompat- 
ibility par excellence. 
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what programme is in the automation. If we do not know what the 
ontology is, not to violate it will be well-nigh impossible. 

2.6.2.1. Let us take a concrete example. Why is the ‘theoretical’ existence 
of the ‘set of items that no Indian usage seems to endow with a common 
meaning' (p. 12) precisely not such a violation in addition to being an 
empirical disaster? Why do the sensitive, sophisticated discovery pro- 
cedures and insights not rule out this clearly ill-formed combination? To 
say that it is the tradition that is wrong will be comparable to saying that 
testability is irrelevant or that the native can be wrong. 

2.6.3. I do not understand how doubts can be raised (p. 6) about the 
possibility of the successful synthesis of whatever categorisations Marriott 
has noted, because the synthesis is a lived experience of the people whose 
thoughts he wants to construct a theory out. of. The difficulty noted by 
Marriott is a reflection on the ‘scheme’ he wants to construct: the people he 
is talking about already have a scheme—they are actually living it.* 

2.6.4. Marriott does not show that this representational scheme achieves 
more than the networks one can trivially construct out of Wittgenstein’s 
(1972) FRP (Family Resemblance Principle). His cubes, even if sufficient, 
must be shown to be necessary. 

2.6.4.1. It is important to remember that Wittgenstein was suggesting a 
way to transcend the essentialism implied in Aristotle's theory of categories. 
The modern biologist's ‘hard-wired’ or Plato's pure, pristine analogue is 
not very different from Aristotle's essentialism. Having invoked Wittgen- 
stein’s FRP, Marriott must show that something else is indeed needed.’ 


* Marriott (1991) attempts to justify leaving them out by another curious use and modifica- 
tion of the concepts of generative capacity and tertiary theory. It is, he claims, thinkers and not 
ordinary people who ‘collate and inierrelate' ‘the tertiary social theory of a particular culture ’ 
Ordinary people do not, he tells us, need it any more than fish need a theory of aquatic hfe ‘It 
may remain comfortably unstated because it can be assumed’, he claims. Assumed by whom? 
Is to state the same thing as to have? Marriott's awkward mixture ıs based on a profound 
confusion between knowing and knowing that, a familiar distinction both in epistemology and 
linguistics, two discaplines Marriott repeatedly asserts familiarity with. 

I do not know much about fish, but I do know that any theory, particularly any generative 
theory of language that left out the speakers whose competence was being characterised, 
would be, minimally, absurd, for it is the speakers or the community of which they are a part 
that Marriott’s ‘thinkers’ must test themselves against. Generative considerations apart, there 
1s something manifestly awkward about an explanation of a social activity that leaves out the 
participants. 

5 The following observation by Marnott (p 30) suggests that it is really Wittgenstein’s FRP 
all the way: 


The ambiguities of the diametric concepts are illustrated by some of the many meanings of 
‘purity’ diagrammed in the first cube of Figure 2 ‘Purity’ as used by Hindus may refer to 
being relatively unmixed (e.g , ‘cool’, non-rdjasik), unmarked (e g , ‘virtuous’, sattvrk), 
and matched (e.g , ‘coherent’, dhármik), or to any two of these properties, but not the 
third, or to any one of these properties, but not the other two; or to none of these properties 
(Carman 1985). Only the last, socially peripheral Hindu usage approximates the usual 
Western meanings of ‘spint without flesh’, or ‘rule without deviation’. Analytic clarity 
requires specifying which of these eight meanings is intended (emphasis added). 
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2.6.5. Are only Hindu phenomena z meteorology? The number of 
clocks that have turned out to be clouds (cf. Popper and Eccles 1977) is 
beginning to bother even the clock-makers (cf. Capra 1975).5 All cultural 
phenomena are like that, even American phenomena! Should this not be 
his conclusion? 

2.6.6. One wonders precisely what the intended import is of observations 
such as the following, and how it can be distinguished from that of the 
observations of the type Said (1978) rightly criticises:’ 


That orderings of entities not much more inconsistent than those of 
Hindu society may be realised by chickens (who lack any axiom of 
transitivity) has been shown by Chase (1984), giving credence to the less 
extreme characterisation of Hindu society as nontransitive in its axioms 
(p. 21; emphasis added). 


2.6.7. Marriott talks about conceptual aggregation (p. 22). Who is doing 
the aggregating? Marriott or the Hindus? 

2.6.8. Although the 'profound and active intellectual participation' 
Marriott speaks of is not an argument for the representational enthusiasm 
underlying the reifications he offers, I sympathise with the Weberian 
pathos contained in the last paragraphs of his paper. I do not, however, 
understand how this participation produces the desire to 'develop' 'indi- 
genous' concepts for application in the periphery (cf. the last sentence), 
despite the admitted failure of Western social science. If the ideas of the 
periphery are indeed’ ‘ideas of greater universality’, the right thing to do 
would be to develop an Indian ethnosociology for the West, for it (the 
West) has the category and clearly needs and wants one, or to at least let 
these ideas function as an evaluation measure for whatever it is the West 
wants to call ethnosociology. I see Indian occidentalism as a necessary 
intermediate counterpoint to Marriott's or anybody else's orientalism.* We 
should not stop any other from understanding us—he must do it for his 


* Marnott's ‘scientific’ emphasis on ‘empincal predictability’ (p. 23, fn 16) is important, 
and fully licenses my objection outlined in 2.6.2.1. The claim here is that samsara is a 
generative grammar of Hindu hfe. The tricks are. regularly and resemble. Who are his 
uninstructed players and what properties do irregular generations have? It is important to 
remember that the works of Capra (1975) and Heisenberg show that even what has generally 
been regarded as a Popperian clock is actually a cloud (cf Popper and Eccles 1977). I am, in 
other words, very suspicious of his attempts to claim that he has made a clock out of the 
Hindu clouds of samsara 

? It ıs such characterisations that make one wonder how different are the rather different 
‘cultural others’ Marriott (1991) mentions (in his plea to Khare to ‘wnte again’). 

* Sharma's insightful use of ashram as an analytical category provides a good example of 
what I mean by Indian occidentalism. What I say in footnote 2 above is, hopefully. an 
example of the same thing. It must, of course, be transcended and given up m favour of 
making sense together not only with Western anthropologists, linguists and sociologists, but 
also with those who, both at home and abroad, are excluded (cf. footnote 3 above) from this 
sense-making. 
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reasons and we should let him—but that is where, as the Americans say, 
the buck stops. 


Conclusion 


What unites us, Marriott and his Indian ‘subjects’, is peripheralisation: he 
is on the periphery, metaphorically, and his ‘subjects’ are on the periphery 
literally. What divides Marriott and his Indians is his desire to stake out a 
corner of the periphery as his ‘discovery’. His difficulties arise from this. 
Indian social scientists must hear him, but they must also suspect the 
knowledge he can construct. To say that he is trapped is not to say that they 
are not; but to admit that they are is not to say that he is not. The idea is 
not to underwrite the arrogance of the native: it is simply to refuse to 
underwrite the arrogance underneath the modesty of the non-native, parti- 
cularly the non-native from the centre. The fact that the modesty is 
personal and the arrogrance institutional makes the task that much easier. 
Equals in their epistemological misfortune, the native sense-makers need 
to teach as much as they need to learn, both from the non-native sense- 
makers and from the natives and the non-natives who are invariably left 
out from the enterprise in which they are both engaged. 
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| interpreting social action as text: 
A Hindu perspective 


Shrinivas Tilak 


In a recent monograph Marriott (1990) has perceptively argued that the 
social sciences in India have developed from thought about Western rather 
than Indian cultural realities. He argues that although they pretend to 
universal applicability, the Western sciences do not recognise and there- 
fore cannot deal with the questions to which many Indian institutions are 
answers; Marriott draws on Hindu cultural categories, not simply because 
those categories offer coherent and comprehensive systems of thought, but 
especially because they illuminate dimensions of variation that escape the 
notice of conventional social science. 

The present paper speculates on the feasibility of developing Hindu 
hermeneutical perspectives on text interpretation that are applicable to the 
social sciences using the metaphor of 'constituent cube' proposed by 
Marriott (1990). Following Ricoeur (1977) it may be argued that the social 
sciences are hermeneutical in that they employ a methodology akin to the 
exegesis of the objective meaning of texts. The essence of the parallel 
between an action and a text lies in the fact that both are detached from 
their author-actor and, hence, can be understood apart from the author's 
or actor's subjective meaning. Understanding of the action, thus, is neither 
an appropriation of the actor's concepts nor the imposition of the inter- 
preter's categories, but a fusing of the two into a distinct entity—the 
interpretation (Hekman 1986: 142, 147). 

Ricoeur's formulation of the similarity of textual meaning and action can 
have important implications for the social sciences. An action has a certain 
determinate meaning in any society. It encompasses a range of meanings in 
the same way that words have a range of meanings. Thus, the meaning of 
an action, like the meaning of a word, need not be seen as something 
hidden; inner, or inaccessible to scrutiny. This means that action, like 
language, can be explained through reference to shared rules of meaning. 
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Like speech, action can be placed under typologies such as Weber's ideal 
types which specify the criteria of their proper application. To grasp why 
human beings act as they do, we must understand the meaning of their 
activity. Social science is thus an integrative or hermeneutic endeavour. It 
involves the validation and testing of hypotheses and theories designed to 
explain and predict social phenomena and actions as well as interpret them. 
Together with the interpretive traditions of other cultures, the Hindu 
perspectives on text interpretation, therefore, may contribute substantially 
to a reciprocally illuminating hermeneutic with universal significance and 
value. 

The golden rule of all hermeneutic is that the interpreted action, 
phenomenon or reality must be recognised in the interpretation. This 
implies that inter-pretation must not be extra-pretation, but a mediation 
between the self-understanding of the interpreted reality and the under- 
standing realised by the interpreter.' Thus put, interpretation is the act of 
extending and/or enlarging the meaning of reality diachronically. It is the 
art and science of restoring to life symbols depicting, say the social reality, 
in a given tradition and eventually of letting new ones émerge. It is the 
method of overcoming the distance beween a knowing subject and a social 
reality to be known where the two have been estranged (see Panikkar 
1979: 10). 


Marriott's constituent cube 


Marriott’s ‘constituent cube’ represents a ‘three-dimensional landscape in 
which the possibilities of Hindu thought and life are distributed’ (Babb 
1990: 209). It could, therefore, serve as an ideal metaphor for plotting the 
simultaneous existence of varying interpretations. of social action, phenomena 
and reality that can be extrapolated from the commentarial literature on 
the six traditionally known systems of Indian philosophy (darsánas). Since 
the six sides of the cube define precise angles with reference to each other, 
such a strategy would facilitate comparison of interpretations as reciprocally 
illuminating.” The fact that the cube, despite its six sides, is nevertheless a 
unitary whole will also help explain the popular Hindu belief in the under- 
lying unity of the divergent perspectives on the ultimate reality.’ The cube 
can be rotated by different interpreters (or by the same interpreter with 
different purposes in mind) to bring into the foreground a particular 


! It is interesting to note that the pres, pretis of interpretations comes from the Sanskrit root 
prath (prathatilprathate), meaning to spread, stretch, scatter, extend, increase, enlarge (Panikkar 
1979: 105). 

? See A. Sharma (1984) where the theme of reciprocal illumination is developed. 

? The cube’s six sides, argues Marriott, have no inherent taxonomy, nor do they decree any 
one, fixed 'value hierarchy', and this fact permits a variety of equally valid but different 
ordinal interpretations (1990: 9) 
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perspective giving it a broader definition. At the same time, other pers- 
pectives plotted on other sides of the cube are backgrounded and, as such, 
receive subsidiary or narrower interpretations. This foregrounding capacity 
implicit in the metaphor of the cube would particularly facilitate ad hoc 
understanding of any relationship among interpretations with ‘shifting’ 
aspects.“ 

Such an interpretation may also answer, in part, the charge of methodo- 
logical dilettantism levelled against Marriott. It is argued that his theoretical 
approach vacillates between strict monism of Vedānta and uncompromising 
dualism of Samkhya.* Alluding to the metaphor of the cube one might 
explain that Marriott rotates it to bring into the foreground, for a specific 
purpose, first the monistic and then the dualistic perspective (of Vedanta 
and Samkhya, respectively) in order to provide a particular perspective a 
broader definition. The variety of approaches that can be plotted on the 
sides of the cube are neither mutually exclusive nor do they cancel out each 
other. Thus, there is no question of taking up or abandoning this or that 
theoretical approach. A particular approach is merely foregrounded or 
backgrounded according to the need. 


Six perspectives on ultimate reality 


It is only from the 9th century onwards that we begin to get specific claims 
that the number of perspectives on ultimate reality is confined to six. But 
there is no agreement, as yet, on which specific views must find place in the 
group of six. Various thinkers appear to make up their own list of the 
individual members guided by sectarian considerations. Jayantabhatfa (ca. 
1000 cE), for instance, includes in his Nyayamanjari the Mimamsa, Nyaya, 
Samkhya, Jaina, Bauddha, and Carvaka views. He does not refer to the 
Vai$egika, Yoga and Vedanta. The Jaina Haribhadrasürin's Saddaríana- 
samuccaya (ca. 900 cE?) contains the Bauddha, Nyàya, Samkhya, Jaina, 


* Consider, for instance, different interpretations of one divine injunction discussed in 
Ramanujan (1990). Hindu systems of meaning, explains Ramanujan, 


are elicited by contexts, by the nature (and substance) of the listener. In Brhadarnyaka 5: 
1; Lord Prajapati speaks in thunder three times: ‘DA DA DA.’ When the gods, given to 
pleasure hear it, they hear it as the first syllable of damyatd, ‘control’. The antigods, given 
as they are to cruelty, interpret it as dayddhvam, ‘be compassionate’. When the humans, 
given to greed, hear it they interpret it as dartd, ‘give to others’. S 


* Moffatt (1990. 223), for instance, has argued that ‘Marnott began to suggest in the early 
1980s that he did not want to be taken too seriously on monism, that monism had only been a 
compromise in the interest of communication, a way of highlighting a difference in emphasis 
in Indian thought . . . Samkhya, his new touchstone, may be more monistic than it seems For, 
according to Gerald Larson's recent expert commentary (1987) . . . Samkhya is fundamentally 
monistic except for its high-level distinction between “consciousness” and “matenality” .. 
(See Larson 1990). 
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Vaisesika, and Mimamsa views. He does not refer to the Yoga and Vedanta. 
Jinadattasürin (ca. 1200 ce), a Jaina Apabhraméáa poet, lists the Jaina, 
Mimàmsà, Bauddha, Samkhya, Nastika, and Saiva views. He leaves out 
the Nyàya, Vai$esika, Yoga and Vedanta views. RajaSekharasirin (ca. 
1400 ce), yet another Jaina author, refers to the Jaina, Samkhya, Mima- 
msa, Vai$esika, and Bauddha views but drops the Vedanta and Nyàya 
views from his list (Deshpande 1971). 

Today, the group of six has the following orthodox darsanas as permanent 
members: Nyàya of Gautama, Vaisesika of Kanada, Samkhya of Kapila, 
Yoga of Patafijali, Mimamsa of Jaimini, and Vedanta of Badarayana. They 
are customarily arranged in three pairs: Nyaya-Vaisesika, Samkhya- Yoga, 
and Mimamsa- Vedanta. Each pair consists of an experimental method and 
a method of intellectual rationalisation. The first pair is concerned with the 
impermanent world (ksara), that is, the visible world. The second pair 
studies the permanent aspects (aksara) of the world, the universal laws that 
govern the cosmic world and the world of life. The third pair proposes an 
elaborate theory of relating and interpreting the permanent and imper- 
manent (ksardksara) aspects of the universe. 

The six darsanas, along with the commentarial literature grown around 
them, is a veritable but as yet unexplored mine of information for developing 
a typically Hindu perspective/s on hermeneutics. Each darsána has contri- 
buted, in its own way, to make collective life coherent and meaningful in 
India. In the process each has developed its own unique world-view, 
agenda, and the necessary methodology and vocabulary. A dar$ana such as 
the Mimamsa, for instance, asserts that human action has a teleological 
structure. People act to achieve certain ends since the very definition of 
action is that it is purposive behaviour. Mimamsa, therefore, sought to 
correlate meaningful action with objective textual interpretation through 
the notion of injunction (vidhi). But the concern of the Mim4msa, in the 
main, was with ritual and sacrificial action. The autbors of the dbarma- 
$astras (moral digests) who were more concerned with social action, norm 
and law, borrowed significantly from the Mimàmsà theory of text inter- 
pretation. Social action, thus, becomes expressed in text; and text, in turn, 
prescribes social action. The Mimamsa darSana is, therefore, likely to 
contribute very substantially to any emerging theory of interpretation 
based on text (see Tilak, forthcoming). 

The agenda of the Vedanta, on the other hand, has been radically 
different from earlier darSanas. Many of the questions that it asks are not 
the questions that the earlier daranas were concerned with. Thus, the 
great challenge for Vedanta has been that of formulating a question for 
which the older darsánas are an answer! Such a process of discovery must 
necessarily be ‘dialogical’ after the historic model of debates and disputa- 
tions. As a dialectic, it involved the give-and-take of discourse and 
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communication between Vedanta on the one hand, and the other darsanas 
on the other, generating, in the process, a theory of interpretation distinct 
from that advocated by Mimàmsà. Consequently, an evolving pattern of 
interpretation may be said to obtain beginning with the Vaisesika and 
culminating in the Vedanta. Following Horton (1982, see Babb 1990 and 
Marriott 1991 for elaboration), it is possible to extrapolate that Vaisesika 
' provided the instance of the Indian version of the more general ‘primary 
theory' positing a structure of basic categories. At this level of human 
experience, 'the thoughtways of different human cultures rest on common 
ground.' A 'secondary theory' soon developed, contrasting with primary 
theory. At this stage interpretation moves beyond primary categorisation 
to a rational explanation of an underlying reality in natural and cosmic 
terms. In the Indian tradition this purpose is served by the Sàmkhya. A 
‘tertiary theory’ inevitably appeared on the scene postulating an experi- 
ential understanding of the ultimate reality in the form of an elaborate 
ontology. These formulations tended to be quite abstract since they served 
as a ‘theory of secondary theories’. It may be aruged that in the Indian 
tradition Vedanta lays claim for such a theory (see below). 

Vaisesika takes the individual (visega) as the basic unit of analysis. The 
objective of Vaisesika is to categorise and analyse systematically the indi- 
vidual human life in terms of the category of substance (dravya) which is 
said to be of nine types: earth, water, fire, wind, sky, time, space, soul, and 
mind. Hermeneutically, this nine-fold typology may be conveniently divided 
into three groups: (i) earth, water, fire, wind, and sky constituting the 
objects of knowledge (jrieya), (ii) soul as the agent of knowledge (jrata), 
and (iii) mind as the means of knowledge (kdrana). Thus, the Vaisesika 
view of ultimate reality may be depicted as a subject-object relationship 
circumscribed and generalised by the two remaining categories of time and 
space. 

The Samkhya perception of reality would seem to go a step ahead in that 
time and space do not have an independent existence as substances (see 
Vacaspati on Samkhyakaürikà # 33). Vaisegika substances become in Samkhya 
abstracted essences of the individual life. The Samkhya category of tanmatra, 
for instance, is the abstracted idea of the object of knowledge. It is related 
on one side to the gross elements as their essence. On the other side it is 
related to the organs of knowledge as their objects. To Samkhya, the 
organs of knowledge are not merely the evolutes of earth, etc. (as taken by 
Vaisesika). They are, rather, the functions of the ego (Samkhyakarika # 
24).5 


* The organ of smell, for instance, is to Vaigesika an evolute of earth, to Sámkhya it is the 
function of ego that gives the knowledge of essence of earth The sense organ, according to 
Samkhya, is the evolute of the ego-maker (ahamkara), while according to the Vaisesika it 1s 
an evolute of the cardinal element (bhuita). 
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Similarly, the capacity to act and enjoy has been related by Samkhya to 
an individual ego which is known as lingapurusa, while the capacity to 
know has been taken to be transcendental and is stated to be the function 
of the knower (jría) (note the departure from the Mimamsa understanding 
of action and knowledge). Even though the Samkhyakarika generally 
admits of numerous monads with qualities (trigunayukta lingapurusas), it 
also refers to One Spiritual Monad without second (trigundtita jnapurusa) 
who is also the locus (ddhisthüna) of matter (prakrti) and permeates and 
pervades monads with qualities moving through space and time (Deshpande 
1971). Thus, the Samkhya system rationally establishes the ultimate one- 
ness of all life. This accounts for the Samkhya endorsement of satkaryavdda 
and its claim that behind the manifest (vyakta) which is multiple, there is 
one fundamental unmanifest (avyakta), ever realising itself through the 
multitude of manifest objects (Samkhyakarika # 8, 9). 

We may, therefore, say that while VaiSesika deals with the ‘primary 
theory' of practical individual life structured by time and space, Samkhya 
expounds a ‘secondary theory’ dealing with rational unity found behind the 
conditioned individual lives and yet ever realising itself through them. 
This, however, does not exhaust other possible views of ultimate reality. 
For, while on the one hand, there-are as many lives as there are individuals 
(which we empirically observe as facts), there is, on the other hand, one 
universal life rationally and logically established. Unless these two pro- 
positions are shown as mutually related in thought no true understanding 
of life can be complete. 

This is the subject matter for Vedànta which resorts to the doctrines of 
authoritative testimony (sruti), logic (yukti) and self-experience (anubhava). 
The universal oneness of life, claims Vedanta, has been authoritatively 
declared by the vedas; it has been established by reason and argument; and 
it is realised as such in experience by mediation on brdhman (brahmánu- 
bhava). The diverseness of ordinary life has been explained and related by 
Vedanta by its doctrine of oneness of all life. Only such an interpretation 
can give human life and action, claims Vedanta, the final perspective on 
ultimate reality. 

The above claim of Vedànta, if shown to be true, would compare 
favourably with Ricoeur's (1981) assertion that while the ultimate goal of 
interpretation is understanding, there is, nevertheless, a legitimate place 
for explanation in the reading process. For, the initial stage in textual 
interpretation is precisely that of analysing the text in terms of its formal 
organisation, its internal relations, its structure. At the level of explanation 
one will engage in a semiotic analysis of the text's linguistic and structural 
features. The task before us, then, is to investigate whether the traditions 
of Vaisesika, Samkhya and Vedanta offer comparable indigenous accounts 
of the events of structuration, explanation, and understanding culminating 
in interpretation. 
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Short Communications 


Dear Editor: 

At the outset, I wish to thank you for publishing the review of my book, 
Prisoners of faith (Sage, 1989), in Contributions (25,1). Some inadequacies 
in understanding on the part of your reviewer have constrained me to send 
in this reply. 

The thrust of the book is a study of social constructions of ‘reality’ called 
minority identity (in an existential sense). Hence the absence of ‘. . . denial 
of its [religion’s] structural significance as an explanatory theory’ of the 
review and, still more, the primary place assigned to ‘its reduction’ (through 
bracketing). Therefore, if religion gets ‘castrated’ twice over, it is a success- 
ful vindication of the phenomenological enterprise. It seems the reviewer 
has been deeply influenced by old school theoretical straitjackets, inhibiting 
her understanding of the basic tenets of phenomenological theory and 
method. One cannot gain this knowledge from the glossarv alone which, 
incidentally, is not for imported Marxist jargon as the reviewer would have 
it, but for phenomenological Marxism. 

Inadequate comprehension of the fundamentals is further evident from 
the critique that the material-is ‘merely descriptive’. The orthodox school 
of phenomenology is not expected to go beyond descriptive details. How- 
ever, I ventured on to rough seas (see Foreword by Abercrombie) by 
boldly attempting the controversial merger with Marxism. Certainly, the 
‘advanced theories of Western (Euro) Marxism’ provided an answer to a 
problem that has defied all solutions based on the conventional models of 
integration and pluralism. Understanding worldviews and commonsense 
everyday reality is a taken-for-granted exercise on the part of intellectuals 
and administrators. The resultant inability to define problems correctly 
ends up in providing parboiled solutions that people cannot and will not 
assimilate, resulting in the familiar systemic upheavals. 

Lack of understanding is once again reflected in the reference to concepts 
of ‘minorityism’, *minoritiness', *minoritisation'. Based on Berger's theory 
of identity described in detail in Chapter 2, these concepts are quintessen- 
tial to understanding the self-social dialectics underlying subjective con- 
structs of identity. The review smacks of antiquated ideas (for example 
management taking over Marxism), so much so that the emerging paradigms 
for study of social issues in the new world order are lost sight of. 
Contributions to Indian sociology (n.s.) 26, 1 (1992) 
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Probably the root of the reviewer’s misconceptions lies in the smoke- 
screen of ideology and resultant preconceived notions, rather than giving 
attention to the details in the text. That clouded thinking always comes in 
the way of clarity is most glaringly evidenced when she says ‘All religious 
minorities . . . are prisoner of faith . . . .' May I request the reviewer to go 
through the Preface once more and focus attention on paragraph 1 of p. 13 
that gives a precise definition of who the ‘Prisoners of Faith’ are: ‘It is a 
general caption for all those persons who conform to the social order... . 
They do not recognise their potential for world-building projects. I hope 
this clarification is taken by everyone—Majority or Minority, whatever be 
their public images—in the spirit it is meant’ (emphasis added by me in this 
rejoinder). On the contrary, the reviewer has stated precisely the opposite 
of my definition and explanation as quoted above. The obvious outcome is 
a lopsided review that does not promote any understanding of the innovative 
approach and the versatility of the model underlying the study. 


Nirmala Srinivasan 
Consuliant Sociologist 
Bangalore 
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S C Dumre, Tradition and development New Delhi: Vikas, 1990. vii + 368 pp. Tables, notes, 
references, index. Rs. 350. 


Post-War social thinking, intoxicated as it was by the Western-bred modernisation theory, 
had either belittled the role of tradition in development or assigned it a negative role as a 
barrier to change But as the euphoria of independence gradually waned in the countries 
which had been emancipated from the long-drawn colonial rule, and as tradition began 
asserting itself in them, the chimerical nature of modernisation as a ‘paradigm for progress’ 
became apparent This generated an insightful debate on the interface between tradition and 
development in which S.C. Dube, a senior Indian sociologist, has been a prominent parti- 
cipant. 

The present anthology comprises thirty essays embodying Dube's thinking on the subject. 
They cover a variety of themes and issues, such as social and cultural factors in development, 
joint family and gender roles, religion and secularism, bureaucracy and nation-building, 
facets and problems of rural development, mass media and social change, education and 
development, and the state of art and the indigenisation of the social sciences. Their empirical 
content, 1f any, 1s thin and drawn mostly from India, but their theoretical thrust is relevant to 
all South and Southeast Asian countries. 

The volume tries to highlight the 'vast reservoir' of Indian tradition whose 'intricate and 
complex weave must be understood in terms of stabilized cultural pluralism’ (p. 55) Axially it 
argues that while many an element of this tradition supports the maintenance of tbe status 
quo, tradition by itself is not antithetical to social reconstruction and development. Hence 
Dube makes an impassioned plea for studying tradition not only from the theoretical point of 
view but also from that of its applied dimension. Incidentally, ‘the naiveté of the earlier 
developmental strategy' and 'the arrogance of ignorance' of those who sold and serviced it are 
exposed 

The essays in this volume were written on different occasions over four decades. Obviously, 
there is considerable repetition and overlap of themes, ideas, and information They have 
neither been revised nor rewntten: their data base ıs outdated and some of the ideas in them 
are stale and hackneyed. This handy volume of Dube's reflections and ruminations therefore 
strains to sustain the reader's interest. 


Bangalore University N. JAYARAM 


AINSLIE T. EMBREE, Utoptas in Conflict Religion and nationalism in modern India. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990 xiv + 144 pp. Bibliogr. $22 50. 


The urgency of the issues addressed and the content and direction of its analysis make this 
book imperative reading. Embree combines academic insights and diplomatic expertise in 
studying the'contemporary national tensions of communalism and secularism in India. His 1s a 
holistic understanding that combines the historicity of the issues with their economic, political 
and cultural dimensions. The problem of nationalism is first delineated as it developed in 
Western Europe, and then the tensions of its development in the Indian context are addressed. 


Contributions to Indian sociology (n.s.) 26, 1 (1992) 
SAGE Publications New Delhi/Newbury Park/London 
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In Embree's view, the specificity of nationalism and secularism in India is best understood 
through: (i) the characteristics of Hinduism as the major cultural tradition; (u) the definition of 
secularism in the Indian context, and (ui) the relationship of the significant religious minorities 
and the Hindu rightists with the state. Embree questions the portrayal of Hinduism as a 
tolerant religion and traces the promotion of such imagery to nationalist writers and activists. 
Instead of tolerance, he suggests that the capacity to endure and persist in its pattern is the 
hallmark of Hinduism. Here Embree fails to recognise both historical and ethnographic 
evidence which indicate that tolerance (seen especially in the syncretism of cultural complexes 
in India) is a dominant contributing factor in preventing widespread and persistent tensions 
among heterogeneous communities. As he himself notes, despite the great heterogeneity of 
India, it has until recently withstood more divisive pressures than some homogeneous nation- 
states. 

Secularism as defined in the Indian context, Embree contends, is different from that of 
modern Western definitions. As a result of the cultural and historical experiences in the 
development of the post-colonial indepeudent state, secularism is defined in India as the 
neutrality of the state to religious practices and the non-preference of any religion by the 
state. At its inception, the concept and ideology were predicated on Gandhi's ideals of a 
nation-state which were expressed in the Hindu idiom of a ‘Ram rajya’ This religious 
colouring of the definition of secularism is seen by Embree as being questioned by two 
separate but dominant forces The Muslims and Sikhs see the definition and working of such a 
secularism as defying their own theological specificity and question the professed neutrality of 
the state Hindu tightists, on the other hand, argue for the recognition and institutionalisation 
of Hinduism as the national culture and code of the state. Moreover, the crux of the issue lies 
in what Embree sees as the major drawback of the ideology of secularism in India, where ‘it 
accepts the argument of the religiónists that the precepts of religion are truths that must be 
accepted’ (p. 100). 

Embree moves away from recent academic stances that see the problem of secularism in 
India as the cultural rejection of an imported and unwanted ideology. Instead, his assessment 
focuses on the issues of poverty, unemployment, and the tensions and frustrations of indus- 
tnalisation and modernisation as critical social forces attending the formation of communalism 
and secessionism. Quite rightly, he observes that the conflicts of communalism and nationalism 
occur most frequently in urban areas, where they mde easily on the bandwagon of religion. 
Such crises are exacerbated by political and administrative machinations that sacrifice ideals 
of a good society for short-term political gains. Embree documents the Shah Bano and the 
Babri Masjid cases well and the emergence of the latter from the former 1s made explicit. In 
addressing the Sikh ‘problem’, Embree emphasises the need to see both the histoncal and 
cultural specificity of Sikhism, where the twining of religious ideology and political action 
combine with the forces of rising capitalism, social dislocation and social dynamism to give 
voice to a violently articulated dissent. 

Embree's study provides a framework that is broader and more comprehensive than other 
studies based on a single discipline. At a time when Western scholarship is attempting to see 
the growth of religiously-oriented regional and ethnic movements as a return to ‘primordial’ 
identities or as the negation of the principles of ‘enlightenment’, Embree’s insights and 
orientation to the study of these issues are instructive. 


Michigan State University A R. Vasavi 


Hanorp A. Gourp, The Hindu caste system, vol. 3: Politics and caste. Delhi: Chanakya 
Publications, 1990. xu + 424 pp. Rs 400 


The third volume of Harold Gould's collected essays on caste is well-integrated around a few 
themes which recur through all its chapters. The first is Gould's argument that modern Indian ' 
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politics since the late 19th century have centred around castes, transformed from status to 
interest groups and mobilised for competition with each other for access to the new oppor- 
tunities for patronage and other resources made available by the expansion of the modern 
state under British and, later, Indian rule. The second is that the political centrality of 
caste—and other structures of local power—has had broader consequences for the functioning of 
politics in India at the state and national levels, principally by preventing the effective 
articulation and implementation by national leaders and parties of ideological principles, 
policies and programmes The third is that all this ıs changing with the creation of a national 
political economy and class structure in contemporary India, which is showing signs of 
displacing caste and other local structures of power as the primary determinants of political 
mobilisation. 

Chapters 2 and 3 in Part One trace the nse of both competitive politics and of the 
entrenchment of the Congress at the local level in Faizabad district from 1869 to the early 
post-Independence period. Gould shows how local leaders from the major elite castes and 
local religious communities used the support of their social groups for political mobilisation 
and competition with other groups. He also begins here to develop his theme concerning the 
interaction between local and national ‘domains’ of politics. While he argues that the two 
domains were, in effect, autonomous and separate most of the time during the nationalist 
period, the national intruded upon the local at critical points such as the Bengal partition, the 
formation of the Muslim League, the creation of separate electorates, the growth of communal 
politics, the Congress-Muslim League alliance of 1916, the various Congress mass movements 
and the expansion of the electorate. 

Gould draws some general theoretical conclusions from his survey of a century of local 
politics, which tie ın also with specific points he makes concerning continuities between pre- 
and post-Independence politics in India. He argues that, in general, the imposition of systems 
of competitive electoral politics in culturally diverse societies leads inevitably to politics based 
upon ethnic coalitions. Ethnic coalition-building was evident from the earliest period in 
Faizabad municipal politics and was equally evident in the Legislative Assembly elections 
during the post-Independence period. Moreover, Gould finds considerable stability from the 
beginning up to Independence in ‘the basic interests’ represented by local *microparties" the 
same five Hindu elite castes, Muslims, and the ‘mercantile communities’ in particular 

Part Two continues these themes while introducing some elements of change as well as 
continuity 1n the context of rural pohtics in Faizabad from the 1920s into the post-Independence 
period In the rural as in the urban areas, local and national politics and leaders emerged out 
of separate spheres and encountered each other in the peasant movements of the 1920s. The 
leaderships of these peasant movements were local and from muddle status castes. Local 
‘babas’ and sadhus using ‘religious phraseology’ based on devotion to Ram were especially 
promineht in organising them (p. 151). Therefore, when Gandhi launched his non-cooperation 
movement, he was seen as a grander saintly figure of the type with whom the local peasants 
were already familiar (p. 154). 

In the following two chapters in Part Two (Chapters 5 and 6), Gould presents lus findings 
concerning changes in the rural balance of power and their effect on politics in the post- 
Independence period Gould shows how a Thakur from the previously dominant lineage in his 
field study village of Sherupur was displaced in the first elections for village pradhan in 1961 
by an Ahir, and how Kurmis and Ahirs won most of the seats on the village panchayat in the 
same elections. However, his data also shows that in the community development block as a 
whole, Brahmans and Thakurs won more than half of the eighty-eight pradhanships whereas 
Backward Castes won only twenty-eight. Moreover, N.C. Saxena, using extensive data on 
block pramukh elections for UP found as late as 1983 ‘very little decline in the hold of the 
traditional proprietary castes over political institutions" (Mainstream, 15 June 1985, p. 18). 
This tenacity of the upper caste groups 1n UP, based on numbers and continued control of 
land and other resources, in the face of the simultaneous nse of the Backward Castes, has 
provided the principal political dynamic of factional and inter-party competition in the 
districts of this state. 
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In Chapter 8 of Part Three on ‘Religion and politics’ in a Faizabad constituency in the 1962 
elections, Gould examines the sources of support for the former Jan Sangh and presents an 
interpretation of the significance of ‘Hindu protest’ politics in general in post-Independence 
India. Gould demonstrates that the Jan Sangh found its social support principally among the 
previously dominant elite castes of Thakurs and Brahmans who felt threatened in the new 
order, while it gained no foothold among the rising middle status castes. He sees the Jan 
Sangh as articulating anti-industrial, anti-secular protest through an ‘approach [which] 1s 
essentially religious and traditionalistic’ (p. 250). 

The problem with this argument is that the Jan Sangh/BJP leaders and their ideology are 
the most Westernised in India, promoting more strongly and consistently than any other 
party, including the Congress, the goal of transforming India into a disciplined, modern 
industrial-military power. Rather than articulating anti-industnal or even anti-secular protest, 
they are making use of religious symbols to consolidate the Hindu community in India as a 
base for creating a unified Hindu nation to be the equal of the other great nations of the 
contemporary world. The problem for the contemporary BJP leadership is how to reconcile 
the goal of national unification, on the one hand, with its combined appeal to religious 
sentiment and passion around such issues as Ram Janmabhumi and its deliberate instigation 
of Hindu-Muslim antagonisms which weaken the country and undermine its unity, on the 
other hand. 

In Chapter 9, the last of the local-level studies presented in the book, Gould analyses the 
electoral process in Faizabad district over a series of elections from 1952 up to a 1970 bye- 
election. During the first two decades of Indian electoral politics, political scientists discussing 
politics at the state and national levels were somewhat mesmerised by the dominant party 
system model, which stressed the overwhelming power of the Congress in the country as a 
whole and the marginalisation of the opposition parties In fact, far from a system of 
overwhelming one-party dominance, what Gould describes at the local level 1s a ‘free market’ 
system opened up as a consequence of the creation of a multiplicity of new patronage- 
distributing institutions. Local elites who gained control of them were then in a position to 
bargain with Congress leaders at the state and district levels for Legislative Assembly 
nominations for themselves, their fnends and family members. 

At the centre of local pohtics, of course, was the politics of caste/communal coalition- 
building. Members of particular castes and communities behaved relatively cohesively in 
forming coalitions with other castes at the behest of their political leaders of the same caste, 
irrespective of party (p 290). In such a situation, it was virtually impossible for any party, 
including the Congress, to establish 'a stable political base in the grass-roots' (p. 298). With 
this knowledge, the absence of fit between ideology and practice in Indian politics becomes 
clearer: nothing could be more fatal to an Indian political party in such a volatile situation 
than consistent adherence to a set of ideological principles. 

The beginnings of an important change i this system occurred, however, 1n the late 1960s 
when Chaudhuri Charan Singh formed the BKD, with its broad appeal to the economic 
interests of all the small and medium farmers. As class politics were percolating upward from 
the rural districts of UP and other parts of India as a consequence of changes in agricultural 
technology and the increased input- and market-orientations of farmers, they were also 
trickling down from above as the national economy gradually became fundamentally trans- 
formed as a consequence of the industnalisation policies begun under Nehru's leadership in 
the 1950s. By the 1970s, the formation of broad national classes among the peasantry, 
business, industrial labour, landless agricultural labourers, government employees, and the 
military was sufficiently advanced for them to provide alternatives to local caste coalitions as 
bases for political mobilisation in national elections. Already evident during the elections 
which brought Mrs. Gandhi to power and her son, Sanjay, and his political allies into the 
higher reaches of government, the process culminated in Rajiv Gandhi's enormously successful 
campaign during the Eighth General Elections of 1984, which focused on ‘national issues 
addressed to nationally distributed constituencies’ (p. 362). The dominant classes in Gould's 
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list—the capitalist peasantry, business, the bureaucratic, political, and military classes- are 
displacing not only the ‘caste lobbies of earlier days’ (p. 416), but the values associated with 
the socialist state which Nehru sought to create in modern India. 

Gould is not alone in imagining the existence and the increasing dominance of a set of new 
national classes in India's political economy. Pranab Bardhan especially has developed his 
own view, in several publications, of the new class order in contemporary India. A major 
problem with such formulations is that they discount the profound regional differences which 
exist within these presumed national class formations. Mrs. Gandhi began the process of 
attempting to appeal across local and regional boundaries to national categories of voters: the 
poor-and the minorities especially. However, ın the face of two decades of efforts to create 
such national constituencies, Indian politics are more regionalised than ever before. 

Yet, Gould is surely right to emphasise, as others have done before him, the profound 
tensions which exist in Indian politics as a consequence of the attempts by centralising 
national leaders to create a unified nation out of a heterogeneous, fragmented, agrarian 
society Gould’s book is one of the most important contributions to our understanding of the 
nature of these tensions and of the dynamic interactions between levels in Indian society and 
politics in the literature of local-level politics. 


University of Washington PauL R. Brass 
Seattle 


M.S S Pannan, The political economy of agrarian change: Nanchilnadu, 1880-1939. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications, 1990 192 pp. References, index. Rs. 175. 


This book, which grew out of a Ph.D. thesis. ıs a study of agrarian change ın Nanchilnadu, 
south India. Given the complexity of the processes M S S. Pandian 1s trying to explain, the 
structure of his exposition is fairly simple. By itself this is a great achievement. 

Following Mao, Pandian identifies the contradictions in the Nanchilnadu agrarian regime, 
and labels two as primary: (:) the landlords vs. the peasantry; and (u) tbe state and the 
temples vs the peasantry. Next, the factors contributing to the social reproduction of the 
regime are explored. Pandian concluaes this section by observing that the factors are weak 
but that they are sustained by a set of conditions. All these factors, taken together, Pandian 
labels as ‘internal factors’. He then introduces the ‘external factor’, i.e., British colonialism 
The external factor is shown to influence the internal factors by disrupting the set of 
conditions that sustair the social reproduction of the agrarian regime. This disruption places 
tremendous pressure on the continued reproduction of the regime. With the social reproduction 
eventually collapsing, the regime is pushed into a structural crisis in production and appro- 
priation of the social surplus to the threshold of qualitative change. That is, with the impact of 
the external factor on the internal factors, the agranan regime in Nanchilnadu undergoes 
change in aiparticular trajectory. 

An important claim that Pandian makes in the book is that only a detailed understanding of 
internal factors can show us how local agrarian regimes have different trajectories of devel- 
opment under the impact of external factors. The truth of this assertion cannot be contested, 
but Pandian has not really demonstrated this. For one thing, in his choice of internal factors 
Pandian has only taken those that belong to class practices There is a problem in this choice. 
Let me uncover the problem. Let us assume (E) as the external factor In this book (E) is 
British colonialism or the emerging world capitalist system Let us further assume R1, R2 and 
R3 are three sets of internal factors belonging to three different agrarian regimes, the 
reference being to factors in the ‘feudal’ system. All these factors belong exclusively to the 
sphere of class practices. Now Pandian, working with a certain interpretation of the Marxist 
paradigm, makes the following claim only a detailed understanding of R1, R2 and R3 will 
show us clearly the different trajectories T1, T2 and T3 under the impact of (E). If one were 
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to follow the logic of the movement of the Marxist paradigm, (E) will actually break down the 
resistance Ri, R2 and R3 offer and ‘absorb’ them ın an aggressive movement towards a 
unified whole, the world capitalist system—really the triumph of technical rationality which 
will involve the breakdown of all local specificities. There will be an aggressive movement 
towards standardisation Thus, (E) will push Ri, R2 and R3 not necessarily in the direction of 
T1, T2 and T3, but in a unified direction, (T). Since in real life we see movement in different 
trajectories, this cannot be explained by merely considering class practices. Specificities need 
to be explained and that means that we need to look at non-class practices, for instance, in this 
case the distinctive social and cultural organisation of the Nanchilnadu agranan regime. 
Given the way the Marxian paradigm has been used, it ıs not surprising that non-class factors 
have not figured among Pandian's internal factors. However, one cannot dispute the influence of 
external factors on the internal factors, and ıt is much to the credit of Pandian that his detailed 
examination of the internal factors and the impact of the external factors on these make very 
interesting and absorbing reading. 

Before concluding this review, I would like to point out that Pandian has to make some 
clarifications regarding the theoretical and methodological moves he makes in the beginning 
of the book. Thus, for instance, he begins by rejecting the ‘techno-economic’ model of 
explanation for a political economy model, buf in doing this, Pandian has not clarified 
whether he has distanced himself from the techno-economic interpretation of the change 
within the political economy model in general and the Marxian model in particular. It 1s 
important to remember that there is such an interpretation within the Marxian model My 
hunch is that while writing this book , Pandian had not sufficiently distaficed himself from the 
techno-economic model within the Marxiau paradigm. This is reflected very subtly in his 
consideration of the internal factors in Nanchilnadu. In addition, Pandian has not made it 
very clear whether he has distanced himself from the non-Marxian political economy model. 

In spite of these cntical problems, the book is an interesting one, and worth taking 
seriously 


Jawaharlal Nehru University M. NADARAJAH 
New Delhi 


T K Oommen, Protest and change. Studies in social movements. New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 309 
pp Tables, notes, bibhogr., index. Rs. 235. 


The present voiume bnngs together ten of Oommen's essays on social movements as agents of 
protest and change written over the last fifteen years. These essays have their commonality, as 
Oommen tells us, in dealing with 'neglected themes and unexplored areas in the analyses of 
social movements' (p. 26). They ask probing questions as to the very constitution of social 
movements—their style of communication, pattern of charisma, scale of operation and unit of 
observation. Oommen, from the very beginning, distances himself from the structural- 
functional approach which looks at social movements as ‘temporary aberrations’ for manage- 
ment of tension and absorption of shock released by structural differentiation. Social move- 
ments, for Oommen, 'are mechanisms through which men attempt to move from the periphery 
of the system to its centre. That is, movements are conscious efforts on the part of men to 
mitigate their deprivation and to secure justice' (p. 30). Their genealogy lies at the intersection of 
three facilitating factors: the nature of social structure, historicity of the system and the vision 
of a better future that motivates the participants and transforms them from mere 'organ- 
ization men' into committed movement actors. Social movements emerging at a particular 
historical. juncture follow a life-cycle from 'mobilization to institutionalization', but this 
movement ıs not necessarily a unilinear one nor is it an essentially degenerative process. The 
genius of Oommen hes in showing us that there are different empirical possibilities as regards 
the metamorphosis of the life-cycle of a movement. Even though Oommen proceeds with the 
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analytical distinction between movement and institution, he brings to the fore the ‘processual 
linkage between movement and institutions' (p. 151) and builds his whole method upon this 
discernment 

According to Oommen, two most important methodological issues in the study and analysis 
of movements are. the scale of the movement; and the unit and levels of observation. As 
regards scale, as a sociologist, Oommen considers the question of number as a critically 
defining feature. Oommen would neither designate the mobilisation of a handful of individuals as 
a movement (p. 41) nor would he consider ‘intellectual protest, muitant ideology or literary 
dissent .. as movements’ (p 108). But what strikes a contemporary observer is the 
incidence of a variety of collective actions which call into question the familiar sociological 
categories of scale and number. There are two broad kinds of movements in our times: 
organisational movements and discursive movements. While Oommen's is primarily a study 
of organisational movements, there are also movements which are primarily discursive 1n 
nature, where movemental activism does not manifest itself in a well-defined organisational 
form and where activism starts with a discourse and strives to create a new language of self, 
society and cosmos. These movements, to quote Jurgen Habermas, are motivated less ‘by 
questions of distribution than by the concern for the grammar of forms of hfe. 

Oommen wnies: ‘. ... the focus of attention in movement studies should not only be 
mobilizational activities but also their institutionalized segments’ (p. 47). But besides mobil- 
isation and'institutionalisation, what needs careful attention from the sociologist, who in fact 
has very few tools to make sense of it, is the process of consciousness formation, the process 
by which members of a movement become part of an 'imagined community', the way 
participants of a movement construct a community of discourse. This requires careful attention to 
texts that inspire, rather than simply to the context of operation; to the issue of persuasion, 
identity formation, language and discourse rather than the sole sociological question of 
protest and power. 

The issue of unit and level of observation has become very problematic especially in the last 
few decades where units of social observation, to start with, have a global constitution; hence, 
they refuse easy analytical and methodological confinement within a bounded locale. The 
study of movements particularly faces this challenge since movements, by nature, have a 
wider spread in both time and space In this context, Oommen develops a method of 
‘situational interactionism’ which looks at social movements as a meeting point of the macro 
and the micro. For him, not only do the macro-dimensions of mobilisation point to a spatial 
unit ‘bigger than the state in which they function’, but historical documents also lead ın the 
same direction of spatial diffusion In his study of Gramdan, Oommen goes ‘beyond the 
village’, studying a few villages which had undergone Gramdan and a few which had not. But 
the challenge of the multi-locale and multi-cultural manifestation of a single social movement 
calls for a research strategy of ‘multi-locale ethnography’, doing fieldwork in multiple cultural 
spaces of mobilisation of a single social movement, not simply with a comparative attitude of 
experimental and control cases, but as understanding the very nature of the movement itself. 

Oommen wnites ‘It is widely recognized that a study of change is methodologically sound 
only if it is attempted either in a time perspective or in a space perspective’ (p 125). But the 
real challenge is, again, to transcend the dualism of time and space and to understand their 
duality in the constitution of social movements. Here it is not enough to invoke time as simply 
a passive element or even as a cultural given, as Oommen seems to be doing. Considering the 
fact that criucal movements refuse the categories of space and time that make emancipation 
unthinkable, it is important to understand the nature of alternative time and space that 
movements strive to create 

Oommen also discusses the problem of communication, but has more to say on the style 
and content of communication rather than on the McLuhian issue of the medium of com- 
munication. Oommen does not discuss the impact of the communications revolution on the 
constitution of social movements and the link between new technologies and the new social 
movements and how both of them deal with the issues of resource mobilisation and identity 
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formation—two themes with which contemporary scholarship on social movements is pre- 
occupied. Though Oommen stresses mobilisation, he has more to say on mobilisation for a 
jatha rather than on mobilisation of resources, or on resource mobilisation as a perspective on 
social movements. Oommen acknowledges that movements are engaged in a process of 
creating identity through the twin processes of sacralisation and demonisation. While the 
present debate revolves around whether movements are primarily for the mobilisation of 
resources or for formation of identity, Oommen does not take sides and hence has the 
potential for a fusion of perspectives. 

But the problem 1s that Oommen's book shows very little sensitivity to contemporary 
theoretical debates in the analysis of social movements. In more than one place, Oommen 
refers to what he calls the ‘prevalent tendency’. He writes: ‘The prevalent tendency is to view 
movement and mobilizations as degenerating into institutions . . .' (p. 151). But whose view is 
it? The genius of scholars such as Alaine Touraine lies precisely in showing how movements 
are simultaneously agents of self-transformation and of institutional transformation. Oommen 
asks very important questions and offers characteristic insight into their treatments, but they 
can be even more illuminating if they are more meaningfully and systematically grounded in 
contemporary scholarship on social movements as well as in the actual global reality in which 
our actors and movements are enmeshed 


Jamia Milla Islamia ANANTA GIRI 


Ratna NAIDU, Old cities, new predicaments A study of Hyderabad. New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 
177 pp. Maps, tables, notes, gloss:, index. Rs. 190. 


The impetus for this study comes from the frequent Hindu-Muslim riots in Hyderabad, which 
usually originate from the inner city. The inner city of Hyderabad, like most other walled 
cities in India, is also known for its decay. Ratna Naidu was therefore interested in examining 
the relationship, if any, between urban decay and communal riots. The data for this study was 
obtained from both primary and secondary sources, keeping in view the historical perspective. 
The core of the investigation is a sample survey of 1,031 households of the inner city. 

The greater part of this study deals with issues of urban decay: its historical causes and 
present condition. The major historical landmarks, culminating in the police action of 1948, 
which have had a cumulative 1mpact on the inner city and have resulted in its present state of 
decay, are graphically described. The author has incroduced some analytical innovations by 
making distinctions between density and congestion, and between blight and slums. The 
urban decay in the inner city of Hyderabad is more a matter of congestion than of density; 
similarly, whereas slums are ubiquitous in urban areas including the outer parts of Hyderabad, 
dilapidation and blight are an important distinguishing factor of urban decay in the walled 
city. 

In distinguishing between slum and blight, the author clarifies that the two areas differ 
significantly from one another not only in their housing conditions and physical characteristics 
but also 1n important social charactenstics of the populations residing in them. Thus, the 
problems of slums and blighted arcas call for different kinds of solutions. 

An interesting aspect of the study 1s the description of the factors inherent in the Islamic 
city pattern on which the walled city of Hyderabad was designed, which have partly contributed 
to the congestion in the inner city. 

As a background to the understanding of the Hindu-Muslim conflict, the study provides a 
good comparative picture of the Hindu and the Muslim communities in the city as regards 
their demographic, economic and hving conditions. The study brings out a number of 
discrepant factors in the relationships of the two communities, which are related to their 
alienation from each other One such striking factor is the residential segregation of the two 
communities Although the inner city as a whole has both communities residing in it, the 
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different mohallas or the streets of the city are residentially homogeneous, indicating the 
extreme degree of spatial polarisation between the two communities. 

The study of communal riots has been undertaken mainly with the help of secondary 
sources and information obtained from knowledgeable persons There is also a reference to 
the role played by the gerrymandering of electoral constituencies in the communalisation of 
politics. The analysis of conflict-prone areas in relation to the pattern of segregation adds a 
new dimension to our understanding of the communal riots. 

In the final chapter, the author gives a critical evaluation of the development plans for the 
inner city and offers some cogent policy recommendations In keeping with the special needs 
of the inner city, the author has spelt out a number of policies which are not only apt for the case 
in point, but also for the renewal of many of our old cities with similar historical antecedents. 
Unlike the commonplace suggestions for the renewal of old cities, which are area-oriented, 
the policy recommendations in the present case are people-oriented. 

The study on the whole is a masterly analysis of urban decay and communal conflict. But 
the author has succeeded more in analysing each of the factors by itself than in bringing out 
the relationship between the two. Ratna Naidu rightly points out that despite her initial 
hypothesis about the relationship between communal conflict and urban decay, involving the 
displacement of one community by another, which was derived from the usual ecological cycle 
propounded by urban sociologists, one has to look elsewhere for the causes of communal 
conflict in Hyderabad. In her search for the causes, however, she provides us mainly with a 
descriptive picture of the situation. Nevertheless, the study represents a significant contri- 
bution to our understanding of both urban decay and communal conflict. Because of the 
author's expertise both in urban studies and ethnic relations, the study has turned out to bc an 
unusually good piece of research which is equally well-written and makes interesting reading. 

However, inasmuch as any study has to be selective in its coverage, it often results in 
important gaps. Looking at this study from that angle, one may point out some significant 
omissions, although they cannot be held against the author In studying communal conflict in 
the context of the changing fortunes of the two communities, the study of social mobility as 
well as some indices of alienation may be quite important. These features, however, have not 
been built into the research design. Another important omission is the failure to delineate the 
social structure of the Muslims. Recent research has brought to light the fact that ethnic and 
caste distinctions are as prevalent among Muslims as among Hindus. One of the important 
points which has been missed in the analysis is the way in which the different castes within a 
religious category are united against the opposing category. Among the Muslims, how do the 
Sunnis and the Shias, who are traditionally opposed to each other, behave during communal 
riots? 

Despite room for improvement—and which study is without shortcomings?—this is an 
excellent piece of research, and the author deserves all praise. 


Bombay Vicron S. D’Souza 


MEENAKSHI THAPAN, Life at school: An ethnographic study. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1991. vm + 271 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 250. 


Life at school is an in-depth study of a residential, private school in Andhra, viz., the Rishi 
Valley School (RVS), which was started in 1930 by the renowned philosopher, J. Krishnamurti, 
and which is managed by the Knshnamurti Foundation (India). The focus 1s not a study of the 
historica! development of the school, nor an in-depth analysis of Krishnamurti's ideas on 
education, but a sociological interpretation of the organisation and functioning of the school, 
The author, whose interest in education was awakened by Krishnamurti and his teachings, is 
primarily interested in understanding the impact of Krishnamurti’s ideology on the structure 
and functioning of the school ‘in terms of the interplay between ideas and institutions, pupils 
and teachers, as well as thé school's relationship with the wider society'. 
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Unlike most sociological studies on school education which tend to be macro-studies of 
formal structures, this book is a micro-study in which the author reconstructs the subjective 
interpretation of school life as perceived by teachers and pupils, covering the formal aspects 
as well as the more covert and subtle aspects to give a feel of the ethos of the school life. This 
object has been achieved by the use of the ethnographic method, which involved a nine- 
month stay in 1981 at the school campus, during which data was collected through observation 
of classroom functioning, interviewing teachers, interacting with students and participating in 
the major school events and the daily routine. 

The book begins with a brief statement on Krishnamurti's philosophy, especially his ideas 
on education, and then goes on to describe and analyse the ethnographic data, classified 
under three major heads: (1) school organisation; (ii) teachers’ culture and their interaction; 
and (iii) pupils’ culture and their interaction with teachers. The conceptual framework (as 
spelt out in the appendix) has been drawn mainly from symbolic-interactionist theory and 
phenomenology. An account of the fieldwork experience, the high-water mark of a study in 
which the ethnographic method is used, is given in the appendix and should not be missed by 
the reader. As the personal account of being at RVS it makes interesting reading and provides 
both a ‘live’ picture of school hfe and useful hints for future ethnographers. 

The book largely succeeds in answering the question guiding the study. How does a school 
catering to the middle and upper-middle classes simultaneously participate in a formal 
academic system and yet pursue ‘a well-articulated ideology which repudiates 1t’. Not surpris- 
ingly, there is a tension which permeates most aspects of school life and interaction along the 
major axis of the ‘transcendental’ versus the ‘local’ orders. The ‘ideologues’ and the ‘peda- 
gogues’ have certain varied and shared value-onentations, interests and loyalties, and they 
mutually influence one another. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the school is producing 
students who would transform rather than be absorbed by society, which is the aim of 
Krishnamurti's educational philosophy. Yet, the author feels that the school has succeeded in 
making the students aware of the ‘inner dimension’. The postscript in the concluding chapter 
updates the study to indicate developments three years after Krishnamurti’s death. It seems 
that the balance is tilting further in favour of the ‘pedagogues’. Of course, the author rightly 
admits that this study, in itself, isnot adequate for a complete evaluation of the impact of 
Krishnamurti’s educational philosophy and efforts. 

Being largely a reproduction of the author's doctoral dissertation, the book carries a strong 
flavour of a thesis—the ‘defensive flavour’! Unfortunately, the thesis format and structure 
make the reading of an otherwise interesting book somewhat heavy and tedious. But 
sociologists of education, students of education and any ‘ideologues’ who wish to start similar 
experiments would benefit from reading it 


Thally, JYOTI ANANTHU 
Tamil Nadu 


MALAVIKA KARLEKAR, Voices from within: Early personal narratives of Bengali women. 
Delhi: Oxford University Press (Women’s Studies Series), 1991. x1 + 227 pp Plates, 
notes, bibliogr., index. Rs 225. 


Malavika Karlekar’s book is born of experiences at two levels—one at a personal level, where 
‘as a young girl’ (ın the early 1950s) she was exposed to an environment which even at that age 
she felt to be ‘a strange mux of several identities’ (p. xiii). and the other at the academic level, 
where she followed up her childhood exposures with an intense curiosity to probe into the 
‘identities’ of some of the most remarkable middle-class women personalities of 19th century 
Bengal, who partly helped in shaping the feminine environment to which she was exposed 
during her childhood. 

She challenges the conventional theoretical construction of the woman as a helpless and 
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silent victim of oppression in a male-defined world and, through a very perceptive analysis of 
autobiographical narratives and other writings of these women, brings out how, despite 
differences in individual behaviour, they consistently tried to carve out niches for themselves 
where they could act on their own terms, while coping with the values and systems of two 
worlds—the traditional schedule of the antahpur (literally, the inner apartments), which were 
the women's domain, and the new world of their educated menfolk outside, where they were 
often required to play a role. Bamasundari Deb: in her long essay ‘Kı ki kusanskar tirahuha 
hailey ei desher sribridhi haitey parey' (Which are the superstitions that have to disappear for 
this country to prosper?), published in 1861, and Kailashbashin Deli in a booklet ‘Hindu 
mahilaganer hinabastha’ (Lowly position of Hindu women), published in 1864, spoke with a 
strong male accent when they stressed the need to reform the antahpur and educate the 
women, the latter to be subordinated to the limits laid down by the dominant educated male 
society. But Rassundari Debi (whose autobiography, Amar jiban, published in 1868, was one 
of the earliest published personal narratives to be written by a Bengali woman) displayed a 
more independent attitude when, without male guidance (unlike Bamasundan and Kalash- 
bashini), she learnt to read and write, and questioned traditional forms of oppression. Two 
other women—Kailashbashini Mitter (educated by her husband Kissory Chand) and Sharada- 
sundan Debi (Keshab Sen's mother, who was illiterate and untutored, and dictated her 
autobiography to her grandson-in-law)—showed a similar strong sense of individualism and 
determination, both in running their households and playing a major role in the outer world 

In a fascinating chapter on the antahpur, the author reconstructs the integrated existence of 
the relatively autonomous Bengali woman of the past, who had to choose the 19th century 
model of ‘new femininity! that was shaped by an appropriate system of education meant to 
serve as a bridge between the inner world and the public world of men. But the end-product 
did not often conform to the intended model of the ‘new femininity':* . . the tools of literacy 
equipped women to express themselves in ways which were often critical of the evolving social 
order and its relationships’ (p 148). 

The study is concerned with a few, select women of the period who were exposed to the 
new system of education and the debates on contemporary social reforms While generally 
agreeing with the author's contention that such art exposure helped them to be articulate, self- 
assertive and critical, we must remember that there were other women as well in the 19th 
century who, bereft of such enlightenment, displayed similar grit and independent spirit. Both 
Rani Swarnamoyee of Kashimbazar and Rani Rashmoni of Janbazar came from poor rural 
families, got married to zamindars, became widows at an early age, and conducted prolonged 
legal battles to inherit and retain their husbands' properties. Both were famous for their 
philanthropy and social work. Rashmoni in particular approached the government to ban 
kulin polygamy, and showed tremendous courage ın resisting a horde of drunken British 
soldiers who raided her mansion in Janbazar, Calcutta, in May 1858. 

While their ‘inner voices’ had remained unrecorded, the published personal narratives of 
their sisters from the contemporary newly-educated Bengali homes have helped Malavika 
Karlekar to give us an enchantingly well-researched account of her exploration into the 
psyche of the 19th century bhadramahila—a complex Bengali phenomenon, the mysterious 
nuances of which still linger in middle-class Bengali society, and continue to elude the equally 
complex ‘within’ of the Bengali bhadralok, who claim to have created her! 


New Delhi SUMANTA BANERJEE 
Owen Lyncn, ed. Divine passions: The social construction of emotions in. India Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1990, x + 312 pp. Notes, gloss., references, index. Rs. 225. 


In this book, representations of everyday life are constructed not in terms of overarching 
structure but rather by exploring the social contexts in which emotions are expressed. Thus, 
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the individual self is located in the world in terms of its moral involvement. This approach to 
the study of emotions offers a critique of Western physicalist theories of emotion which 
characterise this domain of experience as being irrational, passive and universal because it 
springs from biological instinct. The emphasis on the social construction of emotion stresses 
cultural differences not only in their expression but also in their meaning and value. There- 
fore, emotions are not irrational but are evaluations of situations based on cultural beliefs. 

The various authors look at emotions in different social domains: Trawick examines the 
dimensions of the Tamil word anpu or Jove in the familial context, and Vatuk, the dependency 
anxiety of the aged in north India. Both Lynch’s and Kolenda's articles explore the role of 
humour in public life. Lynch looks at the ideal of the mastram among the Mathura Chaubes in 
terms of a humorous reconstruction of their history, through particular activities lıke the 
singing of bhajans and wrestling, and through the imbibing of intoxicating drinks like bhang 
and eating food cooked in ghee. Kolenda discusses the use of ‘the forbidden discourse of 
sexuality’, and through this, the relationship between structure and anti-structure in Chuhra 
kinship. 

Toomey, Bennett and Marglin use the rasa theory to explore different aspects of life with 
reference to the worship of Krishna. With this section we move from language to ritual. 
Toomey and Bennett look at the rituals of the Vallabhite and the Chaitanyaite sects, and 
Marglin, the ritual dance of the devadasis ın the Jagannath temple at Puri, and show how 
devotees from different parts emphasise different emotional forms in their worship of Knshna. 

Finally, Dusenbéry and Brooks both examine the conflicting emotions between foreigners 
and Indians in their response to certain situations. Dusenbery discusses the concept of izzat in 
the context of the responses of the Gora Sikhs and Jat Sikhs in Canada to Operation Bluestar, 
and Brooks the interaction between the foreign Hare Krishnas and Indians in Brindaban. 

The book covers a wide range of themes and includes a thought-provoking introduction by 
Lynch. However, it also has certain glaring lacunae. The plurality of ‘Indian’ culture that the 
book purports to represent is still confined to a largely ‘Hindu’ India, despite the one article 
by Dusenbery. Also, there ıs no mention of the areas of social life that deal with violence, 
grief and suffering. Perhaps these emotions are more difficult to articulate—certainly their 
representations will not be as coherent as those analysed in this book. However, a theoretical 
consideration of these areas is crucial for any symbolic understanding of emotion. 


Delhi School of Economics Roma CHATTERJI 


GUNTHER D. SONTHEIMER and HERMANN Ku xg, eds., Hinduism reconsidered. New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1991. 238 pp. Index. Rs. 200 


The volume under review contains thirteen papers read at one of the sessions of the Ninth 
European Conference of Modern South Asian Studies held at Heidelberg in 1986 Besides the 
papers, the book includes the outline of a paper that could not be written and a helpful 
editorial introduction comprising short summaries of the papers. The contributors belong to 
American, British, Canadian, Dutch, French, German and Italian institutions. Only one of 
them, a professor at the University of Toronto, is of Indian origin 

The concern that brought the contributors together was, in the words of the Editors, 
whether they 'should reformulate [the] conventional notions of Hinduism on the basis of new 
evidence and modern theories and whether [they could] afford to interpret Hinduism without 
an interdisciplinary (and contextual) approach’ (p. 1) It is rather surprising that they should 
have considered the need for an interdisciplinary approach open to question. As for recon- 
siderations of what Hinduism means, this is an abiding concern of Indianist studies. 

Indianist studies are today a worldwide intellectual enterprise and involve scholars from 
diverse disciplinary and intellectual backgrounds, It is gradually becoming clear that 
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communication across the boundaries of intellectual traditions is perhaps more problematic 
than has been recognised so far, and that common disciplinary orientations do not always 
succeed in achieving it. This problem is underscored by the fact that not all the questions 
posed in this volume may seem as important to Indian scholars as they obviously did to their 
European colleagues 

When the concern with providing clear definitions of things Indian, including the 'religion' 
which the Hindus were believed to profess, emerged in the 18th and 19th centuries among 
English and European interrogators, not all Indian intellectuals considered it their business 
too. Thus, Bankimchandra Chatterji said: "There is no conception answering to the term 
“Hinduism”, and the question . . . “what is Hinduism?” can only be answered by defining 
what it is that the foreigners who use the word mean by the term.' In our own times, Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith has come closest to stating what many Indians (including the present reviewer) 
would regard as their position: "To define Hinduism is to deny the Hindu his right to the 
freedom and integrity of his faith. What he may do tomorrow no man can say today' (The 
meaning and end of religion, New York, 1978, p. 145). 

The notion of Hinduism as a sub-continental region, comparable to the Abrahamic 
religions so well-known to the West, took birth in the 19th century. Christian missionaries, 
British administrators, Indologists and, ultimately, Indian nationalists contributed to the 
making of this idea. Robert Frykenberg has an interesting paper on this theme in the volume 
and it covers familar ground. He writes of the emergence of ‘syndicated’ Hinduism through 
the process of reification. Heinrich von Steitencorn maintains with good reasons that Hinduism 
'does not meet the fundamental requirements for a historical religion of being a coherent 
system; but its distinct religious entities do. They are indeed religious, while Hinduism is not. 
What we call "Hinduism" 15 a . . . group of distinct but related religions' (p. 20). He sees hope 
for the future in the internal pluralism of so-called Hinduism. Gunther Sontheimer also 
focuses on this internal pluralism providing a list of ‘components’ which he'thinks constitute 
Hinduism. Richard Burghart in a novel exercise argues that a common religion was shaped by 
internal commentators and teachers and external scholars through the process of translation, 
absorbing differences and creating a common idiom of Hinduism. Gabriella Fichinger Ferro- 
Luzzi makes an interesting contribution to the discussion when she suggests that ‘it is not 
necessary to abandon the term Hinduism or deny it the status of religion. What should be 
abandoned instead is the conviction that all concepts can be defined because they must 
possess common attributes and clear-cut boundaries’ (p. 187). 

The foregoing provides, I trust, some idea of the kind of debate the reader will find in the 
pages of this volume. But not all the contributors engage in it directly. Actually, some of the 
papers that I found most interesting illumine the issues under consideration only indirectly. 
Narendra Wagle and-Francoise Mallison have written excellent papers on Hindu-Muslim 
interaction, and mutual influence, in western India. They point to a symbolic interactionist 
approach to the phenomenon of ‘Hinduism’. Other ethnographically grounded papers 
(Charlotte Vaudeville returns to one of her favourite themes, the Goverdhan sacred complex; 
Serge Bouez writes about the significance of the snake goddess cult in Bengal for the 
definition of levels in Hinduism) are valuable contributions. Steven Vertovec has contributed 
a paper on a: critically important theme, viz., diaspora. He points out how ‘in each overseas 
Indian community, specific historical conditions and the changing status of Indians vis-à-vis 
other segments of the host society combine to produce different manifestations of Hinduism 
and Hindu identity' (p. 175). 

The remaining papers by Peter van der Veer (‘The concept of the Brahman as an ideological 
construct’), Horst Kruger (‘Hinduism and national liberation movement in India"), and 
Monika Thiel-Horstmann (‘Bhakti and monasticism’) take up some other interesting aspects 
of the problem at hand. If he had been able to write, David Shulman would have looked at the 
historical role of the Brahman and of the process of Brahmanisation. 

Altogether a rich collection of ideas fills this volume. The papers succeed more by what 
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they suggest than what they achieve. Surely the authors (at least some of them) will pursue 
their ideas elsewhere For Indian readers the volume is, perhaps, more valuable for its 
ethnographic content than its theoretical or conceptual concerns. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 


PETER VAN DER VEER. Gods on earth: The management of religious experience and identity in 
a north Indian pilgrimage centre. Delhi: Oxford University Press. 1989. xvi + 310 pp. 
Maps, appendices, notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 200. 


This book is about the sadhus and the pandas of Ayodhya, about their history, their efforts to 
establish an identity for themselves in contemporary times, and in general about their efforts 
to cope with the 20th century 

Sociologists of India have long been interested in the religious beliefs and practices of the 
subcontinent. Most of the influential literature from the 1960s and 1970s had looked at these 
through the prism of religious texts, or the purity-pollution binary, or other general notions 
depicting India as a hierarchical caste-based society. Some like Marriott and Inden even went 
to the extent of suggesting, as in their article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, that the 
Brahmans, as a caste, were the purest and the most god-like set of people. 

The important difference, one which sets Peter van der Veer's book out of the ordinary, is 
that he gives centrality to the actual practices of religion rather than the texts and ideology. 
This allows him to consider in great detail the strategies adopted by religious specialists to eke 
out their hving. The sources are those usually used by most ethnographers—interviews in 
the field, local histories, and personal observations. But the results are very original and 
insightful. To summarise them in one sentence, one could say that this book is about how 
even gods on earth have trouble coping with the 20th century. The story that unfolds involves 
sex, deceit and violence. The religious specialists of Ayodhya have to make do with the 
strategies similar to any beleaguered group to hold themselves together, against each other, 
and against the rest of the world. 

The Ramanandi sadhus and the pandas both administer religious guidance to the visiting 
pilgrims. But the two form separate categories. Most of the sadhus, for most of the time, are 
on their own; some of ther, for some time, provide spiritual guidance to laymen, for whom 
they act as gurus. Within themselves the sadhus are organised into different groups. The 
tyagis are the closest to being wandering ascetics, celibate, without possessions, and worship- 
ping Rama in his forest-wandering phase. The nagas are a separate group known to be armed 
sadhus, the military arm of the Ramanandis, who spent tme in military training and formed a 
large part of the army of the Nawab of Awadh in the 18th century. And the rasiks are those 
who lead an almost grihastha-like life, and believe in madhuropasana, the sweet way of 
worshipping Rama, the householder. With different ideals of worship and different forms of 
life, the only thing that united these sadhus, and continues to do so, was the worship of Rama 
as described in Tulsidas' Ramacharitmanas For the rest, their ways were fairly alien to each 
other. In order to establish their identities and control over religious resources, various 
groups of sadhus have had to resort to stratagems of power-play which might put even our 
seasoned politicians to shame. The past, for example, was invoked to legitimise present 
interests, but the past was not presumed to be a limited and already defined resource. Often it 
was created as and when the exigencies of the present demanded. Forged documents, physical 
coercion, providing women to local rulers for forced intimacy have been the order of the day. 
But above all, the changes in the political and economic set-up of the 20th century have forced 
the sadhys to become sedentary in Ayodhya, and this has resulted in caste hierarchies coming 
into prominence among them 

The pandas have had a harder time adjusting to the 20th century. They have mostly guided 
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pilgrims on matters of ritual. But as far as the pilgrim is concerned, it does not matter how the 
panda actually comports himself in spiritual matters. This allows the pandas to lead a more 
colourful life than that of the sadhus. With an increase in transportation and expansion of the 
economy in the 20th century, many more pilgrims started visiting Ayodhya. This, ın turn, to 
use van der Veer’s term, professionalised the panda’s job and made for intense competition 
among them to get control over the pilgrimage market. ‘The atmosphere’, he writes ‘reminds 
one more of the world of the Sicilian Mafia than of the rosy western image of non-violent 
Hinduism’ (p. 186). 
Brief annotations in the glossary would have made the book even more attractive. 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study Rasiv LOCHAN 
Shimla 


SANDRIA B. FREITAG. Collective action and community: Public arenas and the emergence of 
communalism in north India. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1989. xvii + 328 
Maps, appendix, gloss., bibliogr., index. ' 


This book is yet another attempt to explain Hindu-Muslim communalism. As in so many 
other analyses of thig issue, the roots of communalism are traced to the disruptions and 
eruptions caused by colonial rule. a changing institutional context, development of com- 
munications and transportation, and more intense competition for reduced material resources 
within the society. The path chosen to reach these roots lies in an investigation of collective 
actions and the creation of community identities. Public processions, festivals and riots, all are 
grist to Freitag's mill of identity formation. Each of these occasions involving collective action 
pushed the people into a condition of social liminality as described by Victor Turner, and by 
the time the collective achon was over, the people had taken one step more, as it were, 
towards the formation of a communal identity. 

The analysis is built upon a vast body of scholarship available from historians on the 
political action of various subaltern groups in India and in Europe. But the one key question is 
again left unanswered: Of the various foci available for group formation through the 19th and 
20th centuries, why did the Indian people prefer a community identity around religion? 

Better care could have'been taken to check the spellings of Indian names, English words, 
and some facts. Naf (glossary) for example, Platts tells us, is not a barber; and Haryana 
(appendix) is not a Sikh state. 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study Rasrv LOCHAN 
Shimla 


VEENA Das, ed., Mirrors of violence—Communities, riots and survivors in South Asta. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1990. x + 407 pp Tables, notes, references, index. Rs 225. 


Are religious and ethnic conflicts inevitable in a culturally diverse society? Are traditional 
loyalties—for, instance, caste and religion—responsible for the growing incidence of communal 
violence? Scholars analysing the social and political affairs of South Asian countries frequently 
answer these questions in the affirmative. Influenced by the paradigm of modernisation, they 
lament the absence of a secular ethos and emphasise the need to build a national identity that 
can cut across sectarian and regional loyalties. 

The essays in this volume question this understanding quite directly. Analysing the wider 
societal processes and some specific incidents of communal violence, they challenge deep- 
rooted beliefs about ourselves and our society Thus, addressing those who maintain that. 
communal riots are an evidence of the ‘centuries old’ hostility between fhe Hindus and the 
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Muslims, Gyanendra Pandey argues that this conception of the riot is constructed by the 
colonial discourse. Examining the writings of British administrators on Benaras in the 19th 
century, he shows that group rivalries and conflicts are constructed over time in a particular 
way. Typically, they are represented as ‘Hindu-Muslim conflict’ occurnng during ‘festival 
time’ (e.g., Holi/Moharram) outside a ‘place of worship’ (mosque/temple complex), tnggered 
off by a ‘rumour’ about cow/pig slaughter or Hindu/Mushm boy-gurl romance. Michael 
Roberts goes a step further. Referring to the regulations about ‘unacceptable noise’ and ‘tom- 
toming’ (beating a drum) outside a ‘sacred space’ (c.g., church/mosque) he argues that the 
British colonial state in the 19th century created and promoted new forms of conflict between 
communities. Examining a series of strikes in the jute mills in Bengal in the 19th century, 
Dipesh Chakrabarty also points a finger at the process of modernisation. He argues that 
community consciousness became the migrant worker’s substitute for ‘closed-shop-trade 
unionism’ and provided certain ‘constants in a hostile and changing environment’. The essay 
by Ashis Nandy completes this narrative. In a characteristically bold statement he asserts that 
‘religious violence has something to do with the urban-industrial vision of life and with the 
political processes the vision lets loose’. In some ways it is the expression of anger and hatred 
of the believers against a world that is desacralised. 

The condition of modernity appears to be responsible in two ways: first, the modern city 
has provided the necessary resources—technology, communication network and a large 
sector of unorganised labour that is extremely vulnerable to the manipulations and pressures 
of the political and community leaders—for systematic violence. Second, it misunderstands 
the nature of religion and incorrectly regards the state as the *ultimate reservoir of sanity'. At 
one level it is easy to agree with Nandy. The cult of violence unleashed by the modern nation- 
state is certainly unparalleled in the history of humankind. We also know that the experience 
of modernity 1s deeply alienating and its conception of an atomised indrvidual is both flawed 
and problematic. However, it is difficult to see why religion is conceived as the ‘other’ of 
modernity. Why is the expression of religious beliefs ın the private and the public domains 
. considered as an antidote to the ills of modernity? More fundamentally, why should the 
modern nation-state be identified with, or reduced to, the principle of secularim (i.e., the 
belief in the separation of political and ecclesiastical power in the public domain)? Sudhir 
Kakar's essay furnishes some more reasons for doubt. By arguing that a group identity is a 
way of locating the self at the centre of the universe and superior to others, it hints at the 
persistent undercurrents of tension and conflict. 

Even as most essayists see the modern city and the nation-state fuelling the flames of 
communal passions, Ashish Banerjee follows conventional wisdom. He places his faith in a 
secular state, although in his survey of communal violence in India he continually refers to the 
way community identities are used by political leaders and fundamentalist groups to serve 
particular narrow interests. On occasion he refers to the underlying economic tensions that 
erupt in the form of community-based violence; this point is more effectively scored by Sunil 
Bastian, Akmal Hussain and Farida Shaheed. Analysing ethnic violence in Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan, each of them shows that the communities involved in the conflict have distinct (and 
often conflicting) economic interests and draw support from different political groups When 
state policies, advertently or inadvertently, benefit/harm the interests of one group, the threat 
to economic interests is attributed to the machinations of the other community. What is 
perhaps important is that none of them sees communalism as an expression of false conscious- 
ness; they do not consider it to be a reflection of the economic contradictions nor a conse- 
quence of political mampulations. The event appears to be overdetermined and demands, in 
each instance, an analysis of the particular configuration of historical forces. Implicitly, 
Upendra Baxi endorses this view. His analysis of the anti-reservation riots in Gujarat reveals 
that incidents of caste violence are an expression of the deeper crisis in the nature and 
functioning of the state and the civil socicty. His essay, as also those of Roberts and 
Chakrabarty, suggests that community conflicts and violence have a certam rhythm: they can 
be mapped spatially and temporally. The configurational map is not merely of academic 
interest; it is, or can be, an input into political decision-making. In fact, it appears that by 
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ignoring this calendar the administration fans the conflict and provides more space for its 
operation. 

Methodologically several essays use the language of hermeneutics and post-structuralism. 
While some treat the event as a text and emphasise the element of construction in the 
representation of events, others analyse the constructions to see how the self and the other are 
represented in it. Analysis of cultural practices and explanations of events in terms of the 
clashes between two world-views mark a radical departure from traditional historical writing. 
However, the study of representations per se is sometimes a little disturbing. Whule it is true 
that we have no way of knowing what did happen, nevertheless, when the analyst does not 
even try to reconstruct what might in all probability have happened, he grants the same 
ontological status to the event and to the representation On occasion, the conclusions drawn 
from such analysis are also not warranted. Pandey’s analysis of colonial discourse, for 
instance, points to the way the self (coloniser), the other (colonised) and the event (riot) are 
represented in that discourse, but offers no grounds for asserting that the Indian populace 
either accepted, or should have accepted, that rendering of the event and themselves. That 
the event 1s subsequently represented and constructed in a particular way is important, but 
why this typification occurs in the colonial discourse, or for that matter in the popular 
consciousness, is something that cannot be taken as being either self-evident or self-explanatory. 

In contrast with the preceding essays, the last three record the voices of the survivors and 
supplement the explanation of the phenomenon of communal violence with the experience of 
those who were ‘touched’ by it. While Amnt Snnivasan underlines the histoncal significance 
of documenting these voices, Valli Kanapathipillai considers the nature and impact of ethnic 
violence on the lives of individuals and communities. Narrating the experiences of those who 
survived the riots of July 1983 in Sri Lanka, she records the horror of the event, the precise 
modality through which this violence is perpetrated, and the manner 1n which it marks its 
victims and rehearses the power hierarchies in society. Using a different strategy, Veena Das 
extends the notion of the event and concentrates on the days following the actual killings in 
Delhi in November 1984. The difference is significant because in her presentation the hornfic 
details of the actual killings only punctuate the actions and conversations of the survivors who 
face the t^** of establishing the normalcy of everyday existence. Consequently, the specificity 
of that event and the particular nature of the violence against them recedes into the back- 
ground as their ‘victimhood’ comes to the fore. While the Sikh community as a whole is a 
victim of the violence, the passing days reflect gendered differences, both in the perceptions 
and the actions of victims. Thus we have particular narratives—as for instance, of women, 
older widows, younger widows, children and men—within the general narrative of the 
community. Should communal and ethnic violence be constituted as a narrative of the 
formation of community identities or should it be analysed in terms of gender and kinship 
patterns? This is a question that might easily trigger off another debate. 

One can also foresee that this volume, rich in historical material and sociological insight, 
will set the trend for research in this field. Indeed one hopes that that will be the case, particularly 
since the hypothesised link between the experience of industrialisation/ modernisation and 
violence (ethnic/communal/caste) is as revealing as it is disturbing. How do we make sense of 
our present predicament? Where do we go from here? One needs to consider this carefully as 
it has important and far-reaching consequences for social and political action. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University GunPREET MAHAJAN 
New Delhi 
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SasaL Naa, Roots of ethnic conflict: Nationality question in north-east India, New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1970. xvii + 193 pp. Rs. 115. 


The book under review studies conflict between the Assamese and Bengalis in Assam during 
the colonial period from the perspective of the development of Assamese nationality. The 
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study begins with a discussion of Assamese nationality formation in the pre-colonial period. 
The community had already acquired characteristics of nationality such as common territory, 
language, economic hfe and psychological make-up during the period, but it was yet to 
develop as a stable community. The process was of course on but it received a jolt with the 
introduction by the British of an oppressive and exploitative system manned by the Bengalis, 
who were hence seen as exploiters. This was the beginning of conflict between the two 
communities which became sharper and more acute due to the nature of subsequent devel- 
opments. One such development was the competition for government jobs between the two 
communities. The late entry of the Assamese into modern education had placed them in a 
considerably disadvantaged position. The declaration of Bengali as the official language of 
Assam hurt the feelings of the Assamese even more. They saw it as a direct attack on 
Assamese nationality. Meanwhile, attempts by the Bengalis to suppress the Assamese language 
alienated the two communities still further. Another major threat to Assamese nationality 
came from the scale of Bengali migration to Assam. Not only did it threaten to turn the 
Assamese into a minority in their own land but also shattered their political dreams. These 
then were the roots of ethnic conflict in Assam. 

The question of Assamese nationality has been.examined here from the framework of 
suppressed nationalities and hence the tone of analysis tends to be predominantly negative. 
The fact that the presence of the Bengali nationality contributed, even though indirectly, to 
the development of the Assamese language, literature, culture and political aspirations, has 
been virtually overlooked. At the same time, the development of the Assamese nationality in 
relation to groups other than Bengali has found no place whatsoever in the analysis. In a study 
of nationality formation, this omission seems to me fairly grave It is obvious from the 
discussion that the development of Assamese nationality has gone through 4 long chain of 
historical evolution Given the fact that it was influenced by different socio-economic and 
political systems, one wonders if the nature and character of this nationality has remained 
unchanged. The author does not raise issues of this nature at all. Of course he characterises 
the conflict between the two communities as ‘ethnic’ even though he designates them as 
nationalities. On what counts he chooses to describe conflict as ‘ethnre’ and not nationality 
remains ambiguous. The usage of some terms is quite misleading. The term ‘Assamese 
society’, interspersed in the discussion, is used in two different senses—one in the geographical- 
political sense, and the other in terms of social group—without the author being aware of it. 
Similarly, the usage of terms like social fusion/social distance leads to ambiguity and con- 
fusion of ideas. These act as minor detractions in what 1s otherwise one of the most compre- 
hensive and systematically researched works on the question of ethnicity in north-east India 


Delhi School of Economics VIRGINIUS KAXA 


Paut Brass, Ethnicity and nationalism. Theory and comparison, New Delhi: Sage, 1991 358 
pp. Notes, index. Rs. 250. 


This is a useful book for it brings together Paul Brass’ writings on the subject of ethnicity and 
politics between 1978 and 1990. The arguments in this volume are in line with his earlier and 
most impressive work on Language, religion and politics in north India. Brass very combatively 
and very categorically dismisses the primordialist argument which traces every instance of 
self-conscious political expression of ethnicity to tradition or culture. Instead, Brass argues, 
culture is used at will by ethnic elites for political ends. Culture thus becomes an instrument 
for use and is not seen as a primal and pristine driving force. 

Such a statement made in general terms would not seem very unusual to many contemporary 
scholars. Yet, when examining the issues relating to ethnicity and politics, there 1s a tendency 
to view matters in a primordial fashion. Somehow that seems to be the ‘objective’ way of 
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going about ıt. Brass’ attack on this approach is best exemplified in his criticism of Robinson; 
fortunately this cntique is also included in this volume. Robinson favours the argument that 
the two-nation theory that promoted the creation of Pakistan was an outcome of the irrecon- 
cilable cultural differences between Muslims and Hindus. Brass, on the other hand, poínts 
out that m a multi-ethnic society like India there ıs a whole range of cultural distinctions 
among people. The important question in such cases is to ask what factors are critical in 
determining which of these distinctions will gain political salience. Brass admits that cultures 
are not infinitely mplleable, but nevertheless there exists within each cultural tradition 
sufficient room for manipulation by the elites. 

In other words, cultural tradinons do not inberently recommend communal and ethnic 
tensions While it 1s true that for Hindus it 1s simply mandatory to avoid the killing of kine, it 
is not at all the case that for the Muslims it ıs mandatory to eat kine. The communal use to 
which the cow has been put in Hindu-Muslim conflagration is therefore not an outcome of 
culture as much as the result of elite manipulation of cultural symbols. In a later essay on 
Punjab, Brass provides further evidence of how the communal ethmc situation in Punjab 
today is also an outcome of such manipulation. 

Likewise, Brass also reminds us that an ethnic emblem is not given once and for all, but 
keeps changing according to the changing contexts and circumstances. For instance, Greek 
identity has three major symbois, viz., Greek orthodoxy, Greek language, and Greek descent 
from the Hellenic peoples of antiquity. For some Greek leaders the political unit was 
determined by a combination of orthodoxy and language, while for others 1t was the larger 
view of Greeks as descendants of Hellenic people that prevailed. It is therefore not as if either 
language, or religion, or history is the most important factor for ethnic mobilisations. The 
absence of a distinctive language has not prevented the Blacks in the United States or Celtic 
groups in the United Kingdom from acquiring and maintaining an ethnic identity. Moreover, 
though European culture, civilisation and science have for many centuries been governed by 
English, French and German, this has not pre-empted the growth of linguistic diversity in 
Europe from sixteen (standard) languages in 1800 to thirty in 1900 and to fifty-three in 1937 

I find Brass’ position on ethnicity very attractive, for in our country the tendency has often 
been to take a primordialist view on the matter. By focusing instead on elite manipulation one 
can accurately point a finger at those who cause so much wanton bloodshed and human 
misery. Without this accusing finger, ethnic conflicts are seen as outcomes of cultural drives; 
to me this is hardly a sociological position of any significance. 

Brass however glosses over the fact that elites do not always succeed in their manipulation 
(the case of the Maithili activists ıs an example of this), in which case the conditions which 
make certain kinds of ethnic manipulations successful ought to be paid attention to. The other 
shortcoming is that Brass does not always pay adequate attention to the fact that an ethnic 
situation is mmnirally a dyadic one. Hence, a one-sided manipulation gives us only a partial 
picture. 

Finally, while ehte manipulation is certainly a very important consideration, and one that is 
often overlooked, the notion of elite is quite ambiguous. Almost all literates, or a well-fed 
group of people, can be called elites by Brass’ reckoning. This is certainly a very magnanimous 
gesture but not very helpful. To say Bal Thackeray dt Bhindranwale are members of an elite 
class is analytically insignificant, if not in actual cases misleading Both Thackeray and 
Bhindranwale became members of the political elite. How they attained such a status is as 
important as what sort of manipulation they resorted to once they arrived. 

As 15 usual with a retrospective collection of essays, some chapters are not in step with the 
others. But then there is enough here from ethnicity in Punjab to Rv sia to satisfy a wide 
Tange of readers, and particularly those who work with a comparative perspective 


Jawaharlal Nehru University DIPANKAR GUPTA 
New Delhi 
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ManiE-LouisE. REINICHE, Tiruvannamala: Un lieu saint Sivate du sud de l'Inde, 4: La 
configuration sociologique du temple Hindou. Paris: Ecole Française d'Éxtreme- 
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CHRISTOPHE GUILMOTO, MARIE Louise REINICHE and PIERRE PICHARD, Tiruvannamalai, 5: 
La ville. Paris: Ecole Française d'Éxtreme-Onent, 1990 215 pp. Maps, figs., plates, 
tables, bibliogr., index. 


The study of Tiruvannamalai by Reiniche and her team has been published in French in five 
volumes: (1) The inscriptions of Tiruvannamalai; (2) The archaeology of the site; (3) Rituals 
and festivals; (4) The soctological configuration of a Hindu temple; and (5) The city. This 
review undertakes to examine only the last two of the series. They are a joint effort of the 
EFEO, Paris, the École des Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales, Paris, and the Institut 
Français, Pondicherry. 

In Tiruvannamala: 4, Reiniche seeks to examine the internal orgamsation of the great 
Saivite temple at Tiruvannamalai. The town of Tiruvannamalai is in the North Arcot district 
of Tamil Nadu and lies to the west of Pondicherry and to the south-west of Madras. Initially 
synchronic in its focus, the study gradually acquires a diachronic perspective (through the 
study of archaeological and epigraphical data) as Reiniche examines the temple's physical and 
spiritual evolution from the time of its inception (circa 10tb century) through the period of 
colonial rule until the 1980s, by which time the legislation of Independent India had had an 
impact on the temple and its holdings. 

But this study does not merely stop at a narration of Tiruvannamalai's swings of fortune. 
From another point of view, and that adopted by this team, the Hindu temple is also an 
anthropological discourse—át is a product of human labour and it seeks to establish equilibrium 
and harmony between its conception of the world (and time) and that of man at all levels. 
This, according to Reiniche, is done with the aid of the Hindu religious tradition at a 
general level and is thus exemplified by the ‘history’ (myths) of the temple's origins. At the 
more specific level this is done by taking into account not only the deity and the temple 
themselves, but their organic relationship to the site of the temple, tbe village where the site is 
located, and with the political power of the region (pp. 6-7). 

According to the Hindu religious tradition, the temple does not stand in a vacuum either 
literally or figuratively. It has a dynamic relation both with the objects ít comes into tangible 
contact with during the process of its existence and, at another level, a very definite relation- 
ship with political power. Therefore Reiniche examines the biases behind the choice of site for 
the temple, the myths surrounding its origins, the administration and control of the temple, 
the landholdings of the temple, grants from other sources, the organisation of persormel (both 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans) within the temple, their duties and obligations, and finally, the 
concept of divine sovereignty, and the conflict between divinity and sovereignty in modern 
times. All this is attested to by a formidable body of statistics, maps, indexes and glossaries. 

From Reiniche's study it emerges that as the ultimate repository of spiritual power, and 
being the supreme arbiter of the universal order according to its conceptions of the world, the 
temple 1s superior to all other forces. A deity is therefore 'the representation of a totality 
(with a universal principle and a fixed centre) whose manifestation, both in form and 
content, enhances this totality and at the same tune localises it in a concrete space (the 
temple). The notion of localisation has a direct reference to man himself’ (p. 12). It is this 
theme of universal principle and actual practice of the temple that recurs time and again in the 
work of this team. 

The city consists of two main parts. The first is a demographic study in terms of population 
growth. The other is an enquiry into the relation of religious institutions to the social 
morphology of the region. This was done through statistical enquiries at the time of the 
festival of Karttikai. There is also a third section in this volume, written conjointly by 
Guilmoto, a demographer, Pichard, an architect, and Reiniche, an anthropologist, where the 
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team seeks to create a general typology of the south Indian temple town. This section deals 
with Tiruvannamalai's past, for both the temple and the city, the articulation of the present 
with the past, and the distinctive character of the south Indian city as a whole. As in the 
previous volume, here too the emphasis is on the organic character of the relationship of the 
city with the temple. A centre of pilgrimage, in Reiniche's words (Preface); has never been a 
closed system. Historical events, political power, geographic location, social norms and 
cultural factors are all brought into play in the volume. 

What, asks Reiniche, characterises a temple town in a given socio-historical context (p. 
183)? She defines Tiruvannamalai as the point within a network of south Indian temple towns 
The town stands (1) as an economic and political witness of events; (ii) as a place which assures 
the continuity of socio-historical processes; and (iij) as a point of retransmission of cultural 
and religious practices (p. 188). Every inscription starts with the name of a particular dynasty 
followed by a panegyric on the specific ruler and his dates. Quite a few of them testify to the 
active presence of merchants (the term nakarattar refers to an assembly of merchants, p. 190). 

It is noteworthy that Tiruvannamalai lies in a dry region, relatively far from the lush rice- 
growing lands of Tamil Nadu. This is compensated by the fact that it lies at the centre of the 
two axes of communication in southern India, running from north to south and from east to 
west. In the past Tiruvannamalai seems to have been a jousting ground for royal polity and 
local rule with a relative automony of its own. This was possible through the monopolisation 
of its massive resources. A place of commercial transactions as well, its population, although 
not as fluctuating as those of Madurai, Vijayanagar or the port towns, was nevertheless one 
on the move. It was a robust town of passage of pilgrims, traders and bureaucrats, linked with 
rituals and festivals, the passage of armies and the visits of dignitaries. 

Tiruvannamalai therefore, according to Reiniche, provides a classic example of urban 
development around a temple. This development is defined by a specific articulation of polity 
and economy with regard to temporal power and religious values. These values are concretised 
within a spatio-temporal framework presided over by the deity (p. 195). The model! of 
Tiruvannamalai can, says Reiniche, be taken as an example of the medium-sized urban centre 
in south India. She admits, however, that comparative studies of other centres are practically 
non-existent and that the port towns present a completely different picture (p 195). "There is 
a specific type of socio-religious development (in India) that plays a crucial role, that of the 
cult of devotion with the presence of its deities in temples . . . . This development has 
permitted Hindu society to contain the fragmentation (of the multiplicity of social unities—of 
caste, kinship, regions and religions) which integrates the person within a network of tradi- 
tional relations and at the same time permits him to be an individual’ (p. 196). 

And finally, in a general context: '. . the Indian city comes across as the concrete 
embodiment of an anarchy which, while maintaining differences, is nonetheless merely 
apparent, because this anarchy is in fact controlled by the multiplicity of networks of social 
systems which, in their turn, short-circuit all models of stratification according to socio- 
economic categories which are better adapted to bureaucratic regulations’ (pp. 198-99). 
Whether scholars will agree to this formulation is a matter open to debate. 


Calcutta RiLA MUKHERJEE 


JEAN FILL102aT, Religion, philosophy, yoga (trans. Maurice Shukla). Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1991 xvii + 48 pp. Plates, notes, references, index. Rs. 275. 


Jean Filliozat’s training with the orientalist Sylvam Levi, the linguist Jules Bloch and the 
archaeologist Alfred Foucher, as a doctor of medicine and in the languages of Sanskrit, Pali, 
Tamil, Tibetan and some Central Asian ones such as Tokharian, makes this selection of his 
articles on a variety of topics of interest not only to the specialist but also to students of 
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society. These articles, written or published between 1931 and 1982, are divided into two 
sections, one containing his writings on the history of religions and the other on philosophy, 
psychology and yoga It is a rather uneven selection, if only because it contains articles whose 
contents overlap, but the advantage of this may be that repetition across topics aids in 
establishing the structure of thought within which Filliozat functions. 

Indological work has tended to fall into disrepute after Edward Said’s Onentalism and the 
work of the Subalternist school To give a place to work such as that of Filliozat (and others of 
this ‘set’ such as Coomaraswamy, Schuon, Zimmer and Pallis), one has to make new 
inferences and comparisons even if one asks old questions Thus, treating his statements 
across various articles as a totality instead of isolated writings, they appear to address 
themselves to two interrelated questions. First, how does translation from one language or 
culture to another take place? Second, what is the modality of dialogue between religious 
traditions? 

In "The Western interpretation of Indian thought’, Filliozat points out that the earliest 
translations of Indian philosophical texts suffered from being excessively literal; Anquetil 
Duperron, for example, translated Dara Shikoh's Persian translation of the Sanskrit upanishads 
into Latin. But Latin, ‘which by its freedom of word-order had lent itself with ease to being 
literal, also, at the same time became obscure by following too faithfully the usage of a foreign 
language. The technical Sanskrit words inserted without translation and some approximate 
correspondences between Persian and Latin words added to the difficulty ' (p 315). 
Therefore, the example of the Tibetans who translated Sanskrit texts by studying grammar 
and etymology was followed. But this is only an initial step because meaning is above all a part 
of the oral tradition of dialogue in Indian intellectualism. Dialogues and debates are men- 
tioned in the upanishads, and in the modern world, figures like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Vivekananda and Aurobindo interpreted and translated the tradition as part of a dialogue 
with the West. 

But this act of translation, evidently part of a living tradition as much as it is part of a 
structure of thought which informs grammar, logic, yoga, medicine, etc., refers to a kind of 
practice. In Vaisnava devotion in the Tamil country, Filliozat mentions Nathamuni who, 
inspired by the works of the Alvars, set down their religious hymns into a body of literature 
although he was separated from them by nearly 300 years: their milieus were different (if not 
their languages), and only a part of their work was available to him. This was done by a 
ceaseless chanting of hymns and by piety, and as a result the whole became available by 
revelation. The other example given by Filliozat is that of Dara Shikoh, the author of two 
works, one in Sanskrit and the other in Persian. In both works terms from the other language 
are either given untranslated, or corresponding terms from Arabic-Persian and Sanskrit are 
given: ‘He [Dara] wanted to find a certain convergence of the theological conceptions and 
aspirations quickening the two vast communities that were distinct but coexisting, of the 
spiritual seekers practising the same ideal . . .' (p 205). This convergence was seen in the ideal 
of the siddha and the sufi. 

These ‘perfect ones’ are those who by the observance of yoga and tantra have extraordinary 
powers In ‘Indian religions and the psychology of their historians’, Filliozat says that the 
siddhas are alchemists or magicians when they look for powers in this world, and devotees and 
possessors of knowledge when they aspire for the transcendent reality. The literature which 
glorifies them or is attributed to their disciples are the Agamas or Tantras, greatly neglected 
by Indology. But the traditions of the siddhas are to be found also in the Sarva, Vaisnava, 
Jaina and Buddhist traditions, as well as in the language of Apabhramsa, and the Tibetan and 
Dravidian languages. It is this unity which allowed Dara to integrate all these siddhas into the 
sufi fold and also allowed different communities to claim Kabir as their own. 

The importance of Filliozat’s work lies in the recognition that translation and dialogue 
between languages and religions is not merely textual, but also refers to a certain living 
tradition and practice. It may also force us to'see the Indologist not only as participant in the 
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creation of orientalism, a student of taxonomies and textual objects, but also as a pilgrim, and 
ask whether that makes a difference to the study of religions and cultures. 


Delhi School of Economics SMRTTI SRINIVAS 


KAnEL WERNER, ed., Symbols in art and religion: The Indian and comparative perspective 
London: Curzon Press, 1990 (Durham Indological Series). xii + 221 pp. Figs , plates, 
tables, notes, gloss. £14.50. 


This volume, like the previous one on mysticism, stems from the harvest of the Symposia on 
Indian Religions which took place during the ten years (1975-1984) of the editor's convenor- 
ship. Of the ten articles, only Glyn Richards’ and David Bastow’s contributions make any 
conscious attempt to put forward a theory of symbols, while the remainder take the reality of 
symbols, their meaning and effectiveness for granted. For Richards, any attempt at studying 
symbols as a form of language must begin by elucidating the life of symbols and not by 
assuming the reality which symbols point to or participate in. This is because every mode of 
discourse has its own grammar. In contrast, Bastow’s paper argues for a mediating role of 
symbols in religion and art. The relationship between what 1s used as a symbol and the ‘focus’ 
to which it points is real and non-arbitrary for Bastow. 

Irwin's distinction between cosmology and cosmogony and the role of cosmogonic myth as 
the principal inspiration in the creation of monumental art is in panty with Rawson's 
understanding of the structural complexities of the Hindu temple. Throughout the ancient 
world the building of sacred monuments was first and foremost a nte by which man sought to 
identify himself with the source of the cosmic order. For this purpose he placed himseif and 
his monuments at the mythical ‘centre of the universe’ (prihivi-nabk/). 1n Irwin's article, the 
Stipa is seen as an image of the creation of the universe (the archetype of regeneration). On 
the other hand, Harvey, argues that a more convincing Buddhist interpretation of the Stipa is 
possible. Irwin's and Harvey's papers bring out two complementary but contrasting explorations 
of the Buddhist Stüpa as a symbol. 

With the passage of.time the subtle message conveyed through symbols wears out and 
requires interpretation in order to be understood. This is the crux of Karel Werner’s paper on 
the vedic goddess Aditi. Miller, through her Jungian insight, tries to unravel the perplexing 
complexities of the Vena-prthu legend and to read from it a message of moral significance, 
universally valid and therefore relevant even for our time. Roebuck’s paper on weapons as 
symbols in Hindu art takes up the important issue of realism and innovation in traditional art 
and shows that as long as iconographic correctness was maintained by the artist there was no 
resistance to innovation. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy's various writings, Sutton argues in his paper, establish the idea 
that scriptural literature and iconographically 'true' works of art redirect the receptive 
observer away from distractions and towards recognition of ‘what he 1s’. This rediscovery of 
oneself requires a decisive reorientation that one should call 'participation' m the truth 
expressed by an icon rather than mere ‘observation’ of it. Coomaraswamy's recognition of the 
decisive function that symbols fulfil within any authentic religious tradition informs most of 
the articles in this book. 

Although this collection fails in providing a generally applicable theory of symbols, it 
certainly demonstrates the polysemous nature of symbols. However, Richards’ use of ‘surface 
and depth grammar’ of the language of symbols and Bastow’s ‘deep and superficial symbolism’ 
need to be rigorously worked out before they can have any general applicability. Further- 
more, the assumption by most articles that the language of symbols must necessarily be 
metaphoric overlooks the equally important metonymic dimension. -Notwithstanding its 
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theoretical limitations, this collection must be given due credit for providing descriptions of 
the ways symbols work in religion and art. 


University of Dethi Mani SHEKHAR SINGH 


NikOLAI Genov, ed., National traditions in sociology (Sage Studies m International Sociology, 
36). London: Sage, 1989. 248 pp Tables, notes, references, index £27.50. 


Herperr J Gans, ed., Sociology in America. Newbury Park. Sage, 1990. 333 pp. Tables, 
notes, references, index. $45.00. 


As sociology becomes conscious of itself, it reveals the socio-historical setting that shapes it 
and moulds its priorities. With the increasing homogenisation of the world, sociology cannot 
altogether escape universalistic concerns, but the fact remains that sociologies too tend to 
differ with different cultures and traditions. That is why, a book like National traditions in 
sociology arouses our interest. Because a book of this kind—containing a study of different 
national traditions ranging from Australia to Nigeria, India to America, Hungary to Colombia— 
tells us forcefully that ‘sociology is deeply imbedded in its own social and cultural milieu’. It is 
therefore not surprising that, to use Nikolai Genov's words, ‘the professional tasks of United 
States sociologists employed by large industrial and commercial firms, differ from the cognitive/ 
practical tasks of Indian and Nigerian sociologists facing the problems of predominantly rural 
societies.’ In other words, if scvietal experiences differ so widely, it is absurd to pretend the 
birth of a grand, universal sociology. 

As one begins to read the other essays one sees the nature of culture-specific sociologies, For 
instance, if it is ‘instrumental positivism’ that broadly describes the nature of American 
' sociology, British sociologists are finding it increasingly difficult to escape the growing 
influences of socia] philosophies like phenomenology and structuralism. As J.H. Turner 
writes in his essay, what cbaractenses American sociology is its almost absolute obsession 
with ‘the refinement of statistical technique’. Not surpnsingty then, when ‘instrumental positiv- 
ism’ dominates, the prionties of the American journal of sociology begin to alter. These days it 
hardly publishes reflexive, qualitative articles. But it is a different story in the United 
Kingdom. First, in the post-1945 period, to believe Martin Albrow, it is not difficult to see 
sociology's intimate relationship with the welfare state; and second, unlike their Amencan 
colleagues, British. sociologists are heavily influenced by ‘European social theory’. This 
explains the popularity of concepts like ‘alienation’, ‘hegemony’, ‘penetration’, ‘discourse’, 
‘legitimation’ and ‘institutionalization’. Yet, sociology's critical discourse, it has to be remem- 
bered, has not always been appreciated by society. As Albrow again tells us, sociology in the 
United Kingdom, particularly after 1970, bas found many enenues who would like to ridicule it as 
‘ignorant rabble, lost in jargon, fired by doctrine and profoundly hostile to all forms of 
authority and power.’ 

While these essays indeed deserve our attention, what is of particular importance to us is 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee’s essay on Indian sociology. What Mukherjee says 1s simple. With his 
continual reference to the works of I.P. Desai, Dipankar Gupta and Imtiaz Ahmad, Mukherjee 
wants 10 remind us that 1n order to understand the dynamics of Indian society, there is no 
reason to remain fixated on old/traditional ‘culture products’ like caste and religion. The 
dynamics of society, Mukherjee argues, involve the newly emerging 'social products' which 
need not necessarily have the backing of culture. For example, as I.P. Desai’s work would 
suggest, a ‘culture product’ like caste cannot be the only basis for recognising backwardness in 
India. Instead, Desai’s work, according to Mukherjee, reveals the necessity of studying newly 
emerging ‘social products’: alt those whose life chances are bleak, irrespective of their caste 
and religion, are backward. While the relevance of Mukherjee's essay cannot be denied, it is, 
however, necessary to remember that his style and prose remain unpleasant. Perhaps Muk- 
herjee reveals a trend: sociologists should not promote good writing. Bad wnting has become 
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a virtue while good, simple, lucid, pleasant writing runs the risk of béing condemned ax 
‘journalistic’! ` 

Indeed, this disease of ‘academic sociology’ has become a target of attack in another book 
under review: Sociology in America. What immediately comes to mind is Todd Gitlin's 
bniliantly written essay: ‘Sociology for whom? Criticism for whom?’ Gitlin does not hesitate 
to argue that ‘bad prose flourishes because academic institutions and professional gatekeepers 
tolerate, even encourage it.’ With its ‘poststructuralist/deconstructionist’ jargon, professional 
sociology, according to Gitlin, prefers its ‘self-insulation’. This is indeed damaging because if 
sociology speaks of man, culture and society, there is no way it can remain blind to its moral 
responsibility to have a meaningful communication with the public. This requires a new art, a 
new cultural sensitivity that would enable sociologists to have an intimate relationship with 
the ‘lay public’. In fact, ‘public sociologists’ like David Rresman, H.J. Gans would argue, 
cannot be diminished as ‘popularizers’ destroying the scientificity of the discipline. Public 
sociologists are great because they write well and accomplish the impossible: they communi- 
cate with the people. The kind of moral responsibility that sociologists hke Gans and Gitlin 
are speaking of comes as a refreshing departure because, otherwise, ‘idealized natural science 
is a kind of civil rehgion in America’. The critical reflexivity that one sees in the essays of 
Gitlin and Gans can be found in the other essays as well, particularly in the essays written by 
Dennis H. Wrong, Joseph R. Gusfield, Neil J. Smelser, and Harvey Moltoch. One thing 
seems clear. AH of them tend to sympathise with the ‘antipositivist revolts inside sociology 
since [the] 1960s’. Sociology, they would argue, is the ‘debunker of hoary folklore and social 
myth’. Its ‘critical irony’ is that it is the ‘exposer of alleged common sense as common 
prejudice or even nonsense’. Not solely that. A critical/reflexive sociology, they would argue, 
ought to be a ‘critique of classical economics and a critique of individualist interpretations of 
Amenican life.’ In other words, they plead for a sociology that aims at creating a society which 
aggressive capitalism can seldom comprehend. The fact that even today there are American 
sociologists who have not withdrawn their radical dreams,from their cognitive map is the 
added reason for appreciating, and appreciating wholeheartedly, a book of the kind Gans has 
edited. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University AvUIT PATHAK 
New Delhi 


SULOCHANA RAGHAVAN GLAZER and NATHAN GLAZER, eds., Conflicting images’ India and 
the United States Glenn Dale, Maryland: The Riverside Company (Distributed in 
India by Manohar Publishers), 1990. iii + 307 pp. Notes, index. $45. 


This volumes reflects the views of a select group of thirteen scholars, journalists and diplomats 
who participated in a seminar held during the Festival of India in the USA in 1986, at the 
Centre for International Affairs, Harvard University. The elitist images have been put under 
three sections: (1) ‘The international setting: Democratic ideals and cold war realities’; papers 
by M.S. Venkataramam, Selg S. Harnson, Peter Galbraith and N. Ram, (u) ‘India and 
America: Encounters of religion and culture'; papers by Diana Eck, Lloyd Rudolph, T.N 

Madan, Veena Das, Sujit Mukherjee, and Myron Weiner; and (11) "The larger comparison’; 
with papers by Jagdish Bhagwati and Padma Desai, and Deepak Lal. There is an introduction 
by Nathan Glazer. 

The second section, though cursory, 1s of some interest for social scientists. Diana Eck is 
cynical about the fallout of Hinduism in the New World. Americans find it hard to jump out 
of their cultural frameworks, and yet refer to all other views as dogmas. An intellectual 
understanding is not of the same order as an expenential one, and Eck apparently has little 
deep interest 1n the movements which require experiencing and participation. T.N. Madan's 
paper is a good presentation of colonial and American influence in the study of Indian 
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civilisation. This approach has not been replaced by any indigenous cognitive theories. 
Indians themselves behave like new colonials with their own non-urban peoples. In this 
context, Veena Das offers a most valuable insight into modern civilisation as a whole. Making 
a distinchon between the secularisation of time and space and sacred space and time, she 
argues that it 15 the replacement of the notion of soul with that of health which brings in a new 
and powerful morality Perhaps the whole notion of secularisation through ‘objective’ know- 
ledge has deprived human beings of the sacred, leaving an aching inner empty space, and 
feeling of meaningless. No wonder there are revivalist and fundamentalist tendencies coming 
back so strongly, even if in a negative forni 

The paper by Rudolph is much too brief, and superficial. Weiner writes of the Indians in 
America, but the discussion ignores the point that Indian brains in America are a practically 
free investment. The USA would have had to spend $10 billion to train the same locally, 
instead of getting them from Indian IITs and allied institutions. Once again, it is self-interest 
and not any altruism or nationalistic pnde on either side. 

The pious hope of these exchanges was to increase ‘understanding’ between the two 
countries, to erase areas of conflict by revealing perceptions and realities of interests—political, 
economic and cultural. All this is mere rhetoric, since self-interest dominates national policies; 
e g., since World War II America has consistently backed totalitarian regimes, not the ‘largest 
democracy’. There is little mention of Indian images of the USA and as the editors admit, 
India occupies a low profile in the eyes of the American people. Such conferences are 
political-publicity gimmucks, especially where one superpower dominates the globe. Its 
‘beyond the frontiers’ policy continues since the goal 1s to spread the ‘least-common- 
denominator’ style of life that ts considered the epitome of human civilisation, i.e., the end of 
history. Today, America calls the tune Does it really count what India says? The volume is- 
already of little relevance as the US has become the ‘Big Brother’. 


~ New Delhi S.C. MALIK 


ROGER SANJEK and SHELLEE COLEN, eds., At work in homes: Household workers in world 
perspective (American Ethnological Society Monograph Series, No. 3, James L. 
Watson, Series Editor). Washington, DC: American Anthropological Association, 
1990 201 pp. US $21 00. 


Until recently, household work and the houschold worker have been located most frequently 
within studies of kinship, gender or migration. Advancing in a new direction, the scholarly 
essays in this volume, which focus on the household as workplace, are important contnbu- 
tions to the comparative anthropology of work and labour systems. They look at household 
labour from the perspective of the world economic system and confirm—(a) that world-wide, 
household labour is indeed work; and (b) that it connects reproduction to production. To see 
it in any other way is to succumb to different kinds of mystification (pp. 3-4). 

The case studies, mainly urban and set in a rich variety of local societies, have been 
arranged in three categories: indigenous African and Asian (Nigeria, Ghana, Nepal); Euro- 
American (USA); and neo-colonial (Malaysia, Zambia, Martinique). These invite comparison 
and reflect the editors’ interest in a ‘historically informed study of household work within a 
global framework'. The contention of the editors that household workers always operate in 
situations of inequahty, and that through household work the multiple axes of inequality such 
as gender, age, ethnicity, race, class and migration status, dividing workers and employers 
‘intensify and harden’, is well-illustrated in each case. The element of choice hardly exists for 
the poor and underprivileged, whether the locale is North America or West Africa While 
stigma and inferionty mark household workers trans-culturally, the value of their labour 
benefits the woman employer whose domain household work continues to be. 

These essays probe not only the material but the emotional and psychological condition of 
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such workers, rarely perceived as fully human by employers. Beyond the commonalities, 
there are interesting differences among the workers surveyed In ‘indigenous’ systems, 
household work tends to be less contractual; but this may change In former colonies, 
Western forms developed and took root. In Zambia, the male gender role created in the 
colonial penod persists, reversing the conventional biological argument that it is ‘natural’ for 
women to perform household tasks. In Malaysia, paid household work is more respectable 
than factory work. 

More such studies are necessary to expose the extent and levels of inequality in such labour 
arrangements Scientific inquiry should ideally be linked to debates on the social and economic 
policy of national goveiuments, and to activist attempts to bring about social justice for 
household workers, particularly children and specific ethnic and racial groups. This volume 
provokes both debate and critical thinking on this subject. 


Centre for Women's Development Studies LEELA KASTURI 
New Delhi 


K. MAHADEVAN, ed., Women and population dynamics: Perspectives from Asian countries. 
New Delhi: Sage, 1989. 382 pp. Tables, notes, references. Rs. 275. 


The existing research on population dynamics indicates interlinkages between socio-economic 
advancement, measures of population control and women's status in terms of their education, 
work participation and health, articulated through sex ratios, fertihty rates and spacing 
between children, etc. The evidence, however, is indirect and suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. Complex caste-class overlaps, religious composition of the population, social ethos 
and political ideology intercept to produce region-specific associations and patterns. Given 
the complexity and regional variation, Women and population dynamics 1s a commendable 
attempt to coordinate the fragmentary and isolated literature from Asian countnes on this 
theme. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first contains eight chapters dealing with China, 
Thailand, Taiwan, Malaysia, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Iran, and Kuwait. The selection of 
countries has been contingent upon available expertise and response from the authors rather 
than any preconceived frame of reference. However, the countries represent diverse cultures 
and population dynamics therein satisfactorily. 

From this pan-Asian coverage, the book moves to focus on major regions/states in India in 
the second part. Not all states are included, but once again, the states—Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Punjab, Haryana, Tamil Nadu, and West Bengal—represent diverse socio-cultural, develop- 
mental and demographic experiences in India. The concluding part of the book deals with 
theoretical and methodological issues and is umed at ‘a sound understanding’ of problems at 
hand. It also provides a comprehensive list of indicators to measure the status of women in 
society. ' 

Judging from the overall tone of the editorial introduction as well as the third part, the 
purpose of the book seems to be to establish a causal association between fertility behaviour 
and the overall status of women. In such a situation one would expect a careful selection of 
variables which can be composited together to provide us with some sort of measure, perhaps 
a scale, for the status of women which can then be statistically correlated with various 
components of fertility behaviour. In the absence of such a comprehensive approach, vanous 
factors such as sex ratio, work status, literacy/education and health remain disjointed vari- 
ables We all know they affect women’s status, but how do they behave together and how 
exactly do they influence fertility behaviour? What about the decision-making power in family 
planning? Does the status of women, defined here in terms of certain quantifiable data, have 
any bearing:upon that decision? We seek answers in a book like this, but in vain. While one 
can understand the limitations of published data, there are numerous micro-level field studies 
on this aspect to provide reference points. 
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This brings me to the organisation of the book. The approach suggested above would have 
brought the last section of the book to the beginning, thus setting a backdrop against which all 
the subsequent chapters could have been planned. The list of variables in this section (which 
runs through almost ten pages) could have provided a lead for the selection of appropriate 
variables for particular cultural, regional/ecological and political contexts. It would have been 
interesting to see which of the factors are common to which Asian countries, and under what 
circumstances region-specific factors operate 

Incidentally, when fourteen out of seventeen chapters have ‘status’ in their titles, why not 
have it in the title of the book too? After all it is not only women and population dynamics, 
but a more pointed aspect of women’s lives that the book is trying to cover. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SARASWATI Raju 
New Delhi 


PRABHASH PRASAD SINGH, Women in India. A statistical panorama. New Delhi: Inter-India, 
1991. xxxiv -- 597 pp. Tables, notes. Rs. 580. 


This enterprising book, though relatively uninformed by feminist thinking, puts together 
some 335 statistical tables of information relating to the past, present and changing circum- 
stances of Indian women along a number of dimensions. There are solid sections on demo- 
graphy, vital statistics, education and employment, relying substantially on census materials. 
Data on politics is more or less restricted to official figures for electoral participation and sex- 
wise membership of elected bodies (surely the ‘unofficial’ work of contemporary psephologists 
has more to offer nowadays?), and the sections on ‘health’ and on 'crime' (by or against 
women) are relatively thin. Sections on ‘plans and programmes’ and on ‘welfare’ read hke the 
annual reports and budgets of the government agencies concerned. There is a brief section on 
‘awards’, where Indira Gandhi and Mother Teresa stand out as exceptional, and a useful if 
rudimentary section of ‘international comparisons’ relating to many of the factors documented 
earlier in the book. There are state-wise breakdowns for many of the statistics, probably 
inadequate for the regional historical comparisons that are now being attempted, and the 
state of Bihar, alone of all states, receives privileged statistical attention in several sections. 

Some of the tables appear quite adventitiously chosen: for instance, Table 5.1.10, ‘Per- 
formance at high school examination of students in India of Model School for Blind Children, 
NIVH, Dehra Dun, 1974-1984’; or Table 5.1.13, ‘Number of residential and non-residential 
students in India by sex at School for Partially Deaf Children, Hyderabad, 1974—75—1983-84'; 
and so on There are also some curious facts to be found at places: eighty-six women arrested 
for the crime of rape in 1983, possibly an undue proportion of them from the state of 
Maharashtra (Table 8.1.1)! Misprints, often quite amusing ones, abound in the table titles and 
heads: we have a category of ‘windowed’ persons on p. 63, and a table of ‘educational . 
backward of women members of Seventh and Eighth Lok Sabha’ (p. 451). One rather hopes 
this carelessness does not apply also to the figures, but sources are cited for all tables and 
could be checked. 

In a sense this volume is an update of the statistical information of the 1975 Status of women 
in India report. While one can appreciate the initiative of the author, it is surely a matter for 
regret that agencies charged with documenting women's welfare have not on the whole 
aspired to produce and distribute widely comparable ‘ready reckoners’ at affordable prices. 
At Rs. 580, this volume is unfortunately beyond the reach of many who might find it handy. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University PATRICIA UBEROI 
New Delhi 
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Rusrom BHARuCHA, Theatre and the world: Essays on performance and politics of culture 
Delhi. Manohar, 1990. x + 312 pp. Plates, index. Rs. 250. 


Rustom Bharucha's earher Rehearsals for revolution (about Bengal's political theatre) 
marked him out as one of the few Indian writers on the theatre trying to combine coherent 
analysis with a point of view. He is, as far as I know, India's only self-proclaimed dramaturg, 
interweaving scholarship with practical research. Drawing from both, the present book 
contains analysis of phenomena both inside and outside the theatrical frame. 

The essays are divided into three sections. There is first a sort of irreverent orientalist 
looking-glass view of a range of contemporary Euro-American directors whose work has 
drawn from Indian sources. The next section is about three versions of Rustom's produc- 
tion—Request Concert (originally a German wordless play for one actress) —each reworked in 
a different urban cultural context end presented as an example of genuine intercultural 
experiment. Finally, we have a section on tradition, actual and invented, in the India of the 
lok utsav era. 

It is certainly possible to quarrel with opinions and details, but after the pedantic, uncntical, 
badly-written material appearing on the Indian theatre (by Indian ‘scholars’) dus book is 
thought-provokingly refreshing. A must for all libraries claiming pertinence to ‘culture’—not 
only theatre. 


New Delhi KnaLip TYABJI 


RAM SHARAN SHARMA, Südras in ancient India. A social history of the lower order down to 
circa AD 600. Delhi. Motilal Banarsidas, 3rd revised edition. xii + 384 pp. Appendices, 
notes, bibliogr., index. Rs 170. 


This book presents a history of the Südras from the time of the earliest literary references in 
the vedas up to ap 600. Although Sharma takes into account evidence from a variety of 
sources, his narrative 1s based primarily on literary sources, some normative in nature, and 
most of them difficult to date with precision. Given these features of the source matenal and 
the fact that this is still an under-researched area of ancient Indian social history, the facility 
and confidence with which Sharma makes his arguments and conclusions may be extremely 
comforting for some readers. For others, including this reviewer, the neatness.of many of the 
arguments and conclusions often obscures very many grey areas. Nevertheless, the importance of 
this study is that it weaves together scattered references into the first connected account of the 
Sidra varna and places this within a broader historical framework. It may be mentioned that 
except for a few very minor additions in the concluding chapter, the third revised edition 
appears to add nothing to the second revised edition 


St. Stephen’s College UPINDER SINGH 
Delhi 


Bavpev Ras Nayar, India’s mixed economy: The role of ideology and interest in its develop- 
ment Bombay Popular Prakashan, 1989 x1 + 421 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr , index.’ 
Rs, 350. 


Barney Ras Nayar, The political economy of India's public sector Policy and performance. 
Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1990 1x + 322 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. 
Rs 325. 


The books: under review examine India’s post-Independence development in a particular 
political economy context. The first volume mainly centres around the issue concerning the 
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emergence and expansion of the public sector. After presenting lucidly the analytical frame- 
work in Chapters 1 and 2, the volume proceeds to examine the political economy during the 
eras of Nehru and Mrs Gandhi. 

In the backdrop of the economic-political crisis which emerged during the latter’s rule, the 
author very efficiently brings out the government’s stand in moving towards, and thereafter 
retreating from, radicalism after the phase of large-scale nationalisation dunng the early 
1970s The two major routes leading to the creation of the massive public sector in India 
(including public utilities, manufacturing in the field of basic, heavy and strategic industries, 
and banking and insurance) are entrepreneurship on the part of the state and nationalisation 
of existing private sector enterprises The relative importance of the two major views on the 
expansion of the public sector, namely class interest vis-à-vis ideology, 1s also examined in this 
volume 

The second volume, on the other hand, focuses on the consequences of the public sector for 
the economy. sociefy and polity. In particular, it evaluates the performance of the public 
sector in the case of the steel and aluminium industries The public sector is said to be a 
massive failure from the viewpoint of capital accumulation In comparison to the private 
sector, it seems to have undergone huge financial losses over long periods of time. However, 
from a technical point of view one feels that much more rigorous tools could have been 
adopted for assessing the validity of some of the existing notions regarding public sector 
performance. 

The volumes are well produced and include exhaustive bibiliographies 


Delhi School of Economics Arup MITRA 


Veena KuxresA, Civil-military relations in South Asia: Pakistan, Bangladesh and India New 
Delhi Sage, 1991. 306 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr., index Rs. 260 


This book attempts a comparative analysis of civil-military relations in Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and India. It uses the well-known three-fold civil-military models—Western, Communist and 
Praetorian—to develop a theoretical framework in which both ‘environmental’ and ‘institu- 
tional’ variables have been combined. The study concludes that while India has a sufficiently 
stable pattern of civilian control, the others are ‘Praetorian’ regimes, though Bangladesh 
initially experienced a ‘healthy’ civil-military relationship. Persistent praetonanism ıs mainly 
attributed to the failure of rulers at institution-building. 

Written in the developmental framework, civil-military relations are described as multi- 
faceted, but economic variables are not given much importance. Moreover, the three-fold 
model today provides only a starting point. The increasing number of studies of different 
military regimes in the Third World could provide a richer field to develop an analytical 
framework. No review of such regimes—even in Asia—is attempted. Hence, praetorianism 
emerges as the antithesis of classical democratic societies, whereas military regimes could be 
conceptualised as a phenomenon peculiar to the LDCs. The value of the work lies in the 
wealth of detail and useful comparative analysis. Covering both events leading to military 
takeovers and the nature of army rule, it will be useful to scholars dealing with the politics of 
the subcontinent 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SUDHA Pat 
New Delhi 
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Of related interest 





INDIA THROUGH 
HINDU CATEGORIES 
Edited by 
McKim Marriott 





The social sciences in India have developed from Western rather than Indian 
cultural realities. As a result, Western disciplines often do not recognise and 
therefore cannot deal with the tealities reflected in many Indian social institu- 
tions. This!volume explores social science ideas which can be developed from 
the realities known to Indian people. These ideas are drawn from Hindu cul- 
tural categories, not merely because they offer coherent and comprehensive 
systems of thought, but especially because they illuminate variations which 
escape the notice of conventional social science. 


In my view anything that brings intellectual endeavour to life at ground-level 
deserves laurels of the highest kind. This is such an endeavour. 


An Indian Bookworm’s Journal 


This challenging and readable book should be added to all serious academic 
library collections in social science. 
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DISCOURSES OF ETHNICITY. 
Culture and Protest in Jharkhand ` 





SUSANA B.C. DEVALLE 





Ethnic issues have, of late, transcended the established frontiers of nation- 
states and become one of the major foa of both nahonal and international 
politics. At'the same time, the concept is still clouded in ambiguity as it has, 
never been fully explained. 


This important and timely study examunes the relationship between historical 
structure, human experience and social consciousness in the construction of 
ethnicity. The discussion moves from the universal level of theory to the par- 
ticular level where the problem under study is examined through the specific 
case of the adivasis of Bihar's Jharkhand region. The author maintains that 
the development of an ethnic consciousness among these people is an integ- 
ral part of the history of British colonialism and of the modern Indian nation- 
state, which explains the incorporation of the adivasis into the dominant 
order as also the diverse modes of indigenous resistance to it. 


Presenting new perspectives for an understanding of ethnic phenomena, 
popular protests, and for a redefinition of culture, this book will interest so- 
cial and cultural anthropologists, ethnographers, social historians, political 
scientists, and all those studying the phenomenon of ethnicity, particularly in 
the context of present-day India. 
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; Commonsense understandings as 
cultural constraint 


Steve Derné 


The theoretical position that culture is shared and constraining has until 
recently been the dominant sociological and anthropological approach to 
understanding culture’s causal significance (Stromberg 1986). More and 
more, however, social theorists are recognising that cultural elements are 
not shared, but are contested and negotiated by individuals and by social 
groups (DiMaggio 1987; Stromberg 1986; Swidler 1986). Social theorists 
are increasingly trying to develop approaches that recognise this human 
agency while also recognising social and cultural constraint (Archer 1988; 
Bourdieu [1979] 1984; Giddens 1984). By focusing on the constraining 
power of ethnopsychology—indigenous understandings of what motivates 
people—this paper tries to understand culture’s powerful causal significance 
while also recognising that individuals are not ‘cultural dopes’ (Swidler 
1986: 277) but are actively involved in negotiating and contesting cultural 
norms and meanings. 


Steve Derné is Assistant Professor of Sociology and International Studies, Saint John Fisher 
College, Rochester, NY 14618, New York, USA 
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The crude perspective that sees culture as a coherent system of ideas that 
is shared within some social group and that constrains people in that social 
group has been crumbling. Cultures, as Swidler (1986: 277) puts it, “contain 
diverse, often conflicting symbols, rituals, stories, and guides to action.’ 
Any particular symbol, moreover, is subject to various interpretations 
(Stromberg 1981, 1986). The cultural beliefs that any person knows vary, 
and even the shared acceptance of a particular cultural element may not 
generate similar actions (DiMaggio 1987: 448; Swidler 1986). 

As Stromberg (1981: 545) points out, the rejection of the idea of culture 
as shared is difficult to reconcile with the idea that culture 'exert[s] some 
regular influence on the behaviour of group members’. Stromberg tries to 
rescue causal significance for cultural symbols by focusing on how there is 
‘an “invisible” cultural consensus ... on the level of the relationship 
between meanings in any individual’s belief system’ (Stromberg 1981: 545, 
emphasis deleted). Swidler (1986) has also recently struggled with reconciling 
the fact that all real cultures contain conflicting guides to action with the 
recognition that culture also has some causal significance in shaping the 
lives of people. Swidler (1986: 273) focuses on how culture influences 
action by providing a ‘“tool kit” of habits, skills, and styles from which 
people construct strategies of action.’ 

In this paper, I am similarly interested in showing how culture constrains 
individuals despite the fact that culture is not evenly shared and that many 
individuals are active users of culture who manipulate the cultural repertoire 
for their own purposes. I do not locate culture’s causal significance in 
values, cultural norms, religious edicts, or any other prescriptive element 
of culture, but in the commonsense, but nonetheless cultural, descriptions 
that people use to orient themselves in the world. Informal, commonsense 
understandings of what determines individual actions and of how social 
control works, which I call social frameworks for understanding action, are 
an important element of the cultural apparatus, which limit the strategies 
of action (Swidler 1986) people use to negotiate other elements of the 
cultural apparatus. The constraining element of culture lies not in the 
directive, but in the descriptive; not in demanding particular actions, but in 
asserting how action will be understood; not in prescribing certain acts, but 
in constructing the framework through which action is perceived (see also 
D’ Andrade 1984: 93-97). These cultural descriptions of action are con- 
straining, moreover, because of social practices through which members of 
society act on their commonsense understanding of what drives action. The 
causal significance of culture rests, then, not in ideas individuals internalise, 
but in the constraint that is driven by social practices. 


Upper caste Hindu men’s framework for understanding action 


My description of upper caste Hindu men’s commonsense understanding 
of why people act the way that they do is based on a consideration of the 
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commonsense assumptions these men make in discussing proper behaviour 
concerning family matters. I interviewed fifty-three upper caste, middle 
class Hindu men living and working in Banaras. The interviews, which I 
conducted in 1986 and 1987, concerned men's ideas about joint family 
living, arranged marriages, restrictions on women outside the home, and 
interactions between husband and wife.’ 

The men I interviewed belong to the Brahman (twenty men), Kshatriya 
(eight), Vaishya (seventeen) and Shudra (four) castes. All the Sbudras I 
interviewed are ahirs. They range in age from their 20s to their 70s and 
include both junior and senior members of joint families. Eighty per cent 
(forty out of forty-nine) of the men live in households with more than one 
married couple, about half in households with three or more married 
couples. Six men head nuclear families. Most of these men are merchants— 
although six work in white collar services. The men I interviewed are fairly 
well-off; the families of most own scooters and/or televisions. None of 
them, however, is spectacularly well-off: none of them owns an automobile 
or has been abroad. Slightly more than half of.those younger than 45 have 
some college education and most of the rest have been to high school. Of 
those over 45, none have attended college, but more than a third are 
educated up to high school. 

While my selection of respondents was not systematic, the rate of refusals 
was very low (less than 15 per cent) and there is no obvious reason why this 
group of men would be unrepresentative of upper caste Hindu merchants 
of Banaras. Their general preference for joint family living, arranged 
marriages, restrictions on women's movement outside the home, and 
limitation on interactions between husband and wife are typical of upper 
caste Hindu men throughout north India (see, for instance, Mandelbaum 
1988). That most of the men I interviewed live in joint families is typical 
of upper caste (Shah 1973) and well-off (Kakar 1978: 114) Hindus. Finally, 
these men's understandings of self and action are similar to the com- 
monsense understandings reported by other investigators (see especially 
Roland 1988). . 

The commonsense understanding I describe is that dominant among 
upper caste Hindu men in understanding family matters. The paper does 
not consider women, lower caste people, or poorer Indians, who might 
embrace other understandings of action. Hindu men, moreover, also have 


| 

! The interviews were conducted in Hindi, lasted forty minutes to more than two hours, 
and were sometimes supplemented with follow-up interviews Four men refused to allow me 
to tape their interviews. Because I did not have complete interview transcripts to work with, I 
have not included these four interviews in the analysis. 

2 While the conclusions I reached—that Hindu men see action as properly driven by social 
pressures—are not too different from the conclusions reached by many scholars who have 
explored Indian thinking, it may be useful to note the ways in which my conclusions are new. 
In the interests of presenting a coherent argument, I have confined this consideration to an 
Appendix to this paper. 
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access to a variety of other understandings that focus more on the indi- 
vidual, which they may apply to non-family matters in the economic, 
political and religious realms. 


Moral vocabularies: ‘Honour’ and ‘tradition’ 


Hindu men’s understanding that legitimate action is directed by one’s 
social group is apparent in a shared vocabulary focusing on honour and 
tradition that they use repeatedly to justify joint family living, arranged 
marriages, and restrictions on women outside the home. By declaring that 
they act honourably or that tradition is motivating their actions, men assert 
that their actions are not the result of individual inclination, but are simply 
the actions that are appropriate for any member of their social group. 

Hindu men repeatedly refer to the maintenance of honour as a rationale 
for diverse actions (see also Roland 1988: 242-43). A married 26 year old 
Brahman justifies joint family living, for instance, by saying that he lives 
with his parents to insure that his ‘honour will never be harmed’. Nearly 
half (twenty-four out of forty-nine) of the men I interviewed spontaneously 
mentioned that maintenance of honour is a principal reason that marriages 
must be arranged by the parents. A 35 year old Vaishya says, for instance, 
that ‘the man who marries for love loses his honour. Society kicks him 
away and he becomes utterly worthless.’ 

Men also commonly justify restrictions on women’s movements outside 
the home as necessitated by a concern with their family’s honour. A 28 
year old married Brahman living in a joint family says, for instance, that if 
a woman takes ‘any type of unlimited step in any field [it] could destroy the 
honour of her family.’ 

Hindu men emphasise that honour has to do with social consensus when 
they say that dishonouring acts are ‘seen with a hateful look’, are ‘not right 
in the eyes of society’, or are ‘seen, with bad eyes’. The commonsense 
understanding that makes honour indispensable for Hindu men is the 
belief that individuals are unable to live separated from their society. As a 
married 34 year old Vaishya puts it, ‘the man who loses his honour is 
separated from the society. Such a life will be that of a fish without water.’ 

Men’s references to tradition are just as common in their accounts of 
why they live in joint families, why marriages are arranged, and why 
women should remain in the home. A 35 year old Vaishya says, for 
instance, that he likes living in the joint family because ‘this tradition of 
joint family living has been running from the beginning.’ Two-thirds (thirty- 
three out of forty-nine) of the men I interviewed spontaneously mention 
that they value arranged marriages because they are in accord with the 
Hindu religious tradition. Men also cite the dictates of tradition as an 
important reason for restricting women’s movements outside the home. 
An unmarried 20 year old Vaishya refers to these restrictions as an ‘old 
tradition’, which ‘therefore should be accepted’. 
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An emphasis on following one’s social group 
! 


Hindu men often explicitly state their preference for being guided by their 
social group. Typically, for instance, men justify their actions as what is 
appropriate for their caste. A married 32 year old Brahman justifies 
arranged marriages by saying, ‘we have to move under whatever is the 
family's society. We cannot go outside the society. Whatever customs are 
there in the society of Brahmans, we move according to those customs.’ 

Men often do not evaluate their caste's customs as mandated by the 
objective laws of dharma, but simply feel that established customs must be 
followed whatever they may be. A married 35 year old Vaishya who 
comments that women go outside the home more now than they did in his 
youth, refuses to consider whether the times of his youth or modern times 
are right, saying only that *whatever situation is moving right now is right" 
A married Brahman in his 30s solves the ‘problem of understanding what is 
right' by answering the question *what is the time saying?' Because Hindu 
men see actions as following the norms of their social group, they do not 
need to evaluate the propriety of actions in abstract terms. 

Hindu men prefer to live in joint families so that elders can guide their 
actions, and even those who live separately from their parents often rely on 
the guidance of elders. Rather than valorising the act of leaving home, the 
Hindu men I interviewed—urban and village Hindus throughout north 
India (Kakar 1978; Rao and Rao 1982: 131-45; Sharma 1989; Vatuk 
1989)—say that the ideal state of affairs is living under one roof with one's 
parents, brothers, wife and children. In this situation, as a married 25 year 
old indicates, a man can rely on his father to guide him: ‘I wouldn't even do 
the smallest bit of work without asking father. If the work will be spoiled 
[because he can't be asked] let it get spoiled. We don't act according to our 
own mind without asking.' Most men prefer that elders provide guidance 
about whom to marry, and what occupational and educational opportunities 
to pursue (Béteille 1991: 15; Derné 1988: 42-46; Roland 1988: 98-100). 
Even those who have separated from their parents often prefer to consult 
their elders about important actions (Derné 1988: 53—58; Roland 1988: 
211)? One 35 year old who values the ‘peace and satisfaction’ he has 
received by separating from his parents nonetheless insists that his father 
‘is the one who directs the family. We are all under him.’ 

Men's preference for being directed by respected elders in the joint 
family is alsoievident in the anxiety they experience when forced to choose 
actions on their own. A 26 year old married eldest son, who continues to 
live with his parents, fears, for instance, that if he lived separately from the 





3 While Hindu men value joint family living, they also recognise that joint families almost 
invariably break! (Derné 1988: 47-55; Shah 1973: 312; Sharma 1980: 4). Among the men I 
interviewed, it ıs rare for brothers to continue to live together, sharing one hearth, after their 
parents’ death. f 
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joint family he would ‘start to do bad things’. While several men, like him, 
comment on the distress they would face should they be forced to make 
decisions on their own, a few men mention particular instances of unease 
they felt when suddenly separated from their joint family. A 76 year old 
Vaishya whose mother died when he was only an infant, leaving him with 
just his father and grandmother, recounts the unease he felt when his 
father and grandmother died: ‘I became completely helpless. Even for an 
ordinary thing, I had to act according to my own mind! Because I didn’t 
have any relatives, there was no one to advise me. I did whatever came into 
my mind with whatever results!’ Psychoanalysts Kakar (1978: 120-21) and 
Roland (1988: 103) found such distress following separations from the joint 
family common among Indian men. 


Evaluating individuals based on their social group 


Because Hindu men believe an individual’s actions merely reflect his caste 
and family, they base their evaluations of individuals on group associations 
(see also Roland 1988: 211). Hindus focus on evaluating a potential bride’s 
family, rather than on evaluating the young woman herself when they 
choose a bride for their son (see Kakar 1978: 121). Nearly all the men I 
interviewed emphasise the importance of thoroughly investigating a poten- 
tial bride’s family to see whether any of the girl’s relatives had committed 
anti-social acts. 


Commonsense understandings of how social contro] works 


Hindu men’s understanding of how social control works, like their under- 
standing of why individuals act the way they do, focuses on the group. 
They believe group pressure is necessary to check the individual’s anti- 
social impulses. A number of the men I interviewed present this notion of 
social control in explicit terms. A 54 year old Kshatriya says, for instance, 
that only the fear of society deters individuals from destructive actions: ‘it 
is for the respect of society that people keep their character. If the people 
don’t see the society, then many people here will be bad . . . . Only by the 
fear of society are we educated from doing wrong.' Such explicit state- 
ments are only important, however, because they reflect a shared, 
commonsense understanding people use in their day-to-day lives. Hindu 
men commonly say, for instance, that whenever any tensions arise in the 
family, then men join together and bring the pressure of the group to 
bear on the individual responsible. A 44 year old Vaishya headjng a 
large joint family says that *when any tensions arise (in the family], we 
sit together, think, and solve the problem . . . . If my younger brother 
did something wrong, then all four brothers say to him, “You are doing 
wrong." This has a mental effect on him [aríd] . . . he comes again to 
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his place.’ This idealised description of how the joint family works is a 
common expression of the idea that only group pressure controls the 
individual. 

Some men even report that they rely on the joint family to control their 
own anti-social impulses. A 24 year old Kshatriya, whor I will call Prem 
Singh, comments on his reliance on his parents to check his sexual urges. 
Prem, whose marriage has recently been arranged, believes the individual 
cannot ‘control himself when it comes to matters of sex’. He says that 
unless young men such as himself are controlled by their family, they 
cannot help but ‘run behind the back of girls’ and lose themselves in the 
‘intoxication of sex’. Prem laments his own sexual urges as destructive to 
his ‘powers of thinking and understanding’ but relies on his parents to 
check these urges. By living with his parents, Prem has ‘the emotional 
calculation that my parents are above me. There is somebody to guide me 
and I am under somebody.’ 

Ideas about the importance of group control of the individual are en- 
forced by and reflected in cultural nightmares of the dangers of individuals 
outside this control. Hindu men distrust relationships between individuals 
that exist on an equal footing outside the hierarchical controls of the joint 
family (Kakar 1978: 119). This distrust of equal relationships is most 
strongly evident in the common idea that love marriages inevitably fail. 
Two-thirds (thirty-two out of forty-nine) of the men I interviewed 
spontaneously mention that most love marriages fail. They believe love 
marriges fail because the husband and wife will not, as a married 27 year 
old puts it, ‘understand themselves as lower than anybody else’. They fear 
that the relationship of the man and woman who marry for love will be 
characterised by equality. Because a husband and wife understand them- 
selves as ‘equal to each other’, in the words of a married 34 year old 
Kshatriya, they will fight uncontrollably. A 60 year old Brahman who says 
that a.love marriage could never last very long, believes that, in contrast, 
the arranged marriage would run for a long time because of ‘fear of public 
shame’, demonstrating the commonsense understanding that social control 
is necessary for marriages to survive. ' 


The focus on public perceptions 


For the Hindu men I interviewed, the way that actions are perceived by 
others is of greatest importance. Thus, the men I interviewed describe 
violations of social norms as both likely and unimpeachable as long as 
violations are not observed by neighbours (see also Kakar 1978: 135). A 
married 30 year old Brahman who regards drinking whisky as a bad thing 
admits that ‘many honourable people [izzatdars] drink.’ The important 
thing, ‘he says, is that you do not drink ‘on the street’? where you might be 
heard ‘talking nonsense and shouting abuses.’ A 50 year old Vaishya head 
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of household who regards fighting among the women of his joint family as 
wrong, nevertheless believes such fighting is harmful only ‘if people nearby 
or outsiders hear of it.” Both these men, like many of the others I inter- 
viewed, regard adherence to social standards as important—but only 
important when one is observed by others. 

A certain social framework for understanding action is apparent, then, 
in the talk of the men I interviewed: upper caste Hindu men have a 
commonsense understanding that individuals’ actions are driven by one’s 
social groups, and that individuals acting independent of their social group 
will act destructively. Consequently, most upper caste Hindu men believe 
that action should be guided by the dictates of one’s social group; they see 
legitimate action as directed by the elders in the family. 


The place of social frameworks for understanding 
action in the cultural apparatus 


What is culture? As Mills ([1959] 1963: 406) argues, ‘cultural apparatus’ is 
the ‘lens’ through which people see the world. Following Geertz ([1966] 
1973b: 363), culture is the machinery individuals use ‘to orient themselves 
in a world otherwise opaque’, to make sense of actions they see around 
them. Implicit, commonsense understandings are an important part of any 
cultural apparatus (see Berger and Luckman 1966; Douglas 1982a; Geertz 
[1966] 1973b; Heelas 1981a). Arguing that any society’s cultural apparatus 
must fulfil diverse orientational requirements, Geertz ([1966) 1973b: 363) 
has focused on conceptualisations of the person. A commonsense under- 
standing of what is driving individual action, and of what prevents anti- 
social actions is just as important an orientational requirement (see Heelas 
1981a; Lutz 1988). The social framework for understanding action is the 
dominant commonsense understanding of why people act the way they do, 
and of what prevents people from acting destructively.* 


Individualistic and collectivist frameworks for understanding action 


Solutions to the universal problem of how action is conceptualised vary 
from society to society, vary for sub-cultures within a society, and vary 
historically within any particular society (Heelas and Lock 1981; Lutz 


* There has recently been an increased interest in commonsense understandings of what 
constitutes the self (see Geertz [1966] 1973b, Gergen and Davis 1985; Heelas and Lock 1981, 
Lutz 1988). Many of these studies skirt ‘the causal issues of greatest interest to sociologists’ 
(Swidler 1986: 273). While Marriott (1989: 18) descnbes, for instance, that Indians sce people 
as shaped by ‘the more or less malleable substance that is continually moving in and out of 
them’, he does not attempt to explain the social effects of this understanding of the person. 
This paper is an attempt to understand the social consequences of commonsense under- 
standings about self and action. 
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1988). Specific conceptualisations of action are highly diverse. Actions can 
be understood, for instance, as driven by gods or spirits, by respect for 
elders, by spells cast by witches, by ‘substances’ in the village soil, or by the 
self based on individual interests and desires. 

Despite this diversity, two general types of understanding are funda- 
mental (see Heelas 1981b). First, actions can be understood as driven by 
forces within the individual. The discussion of ‘languages’—distinct voca- 
bularies attached to discourse—by Bellah et al. (1985) points to the indi- 
vidualistic understanding of action that is dominant among middle class 
American men today. They argue (1985: 81) that most Americans are 
limited by a ‘language of radical individual autonomy’ and ‘cannot think 
about themselves or others except as arbitrary centers of volition.’ The 
American understanding, they argue, focuses on ‘the autonomous indi- 
vidual, presumed able to choose the roles he [or she] will play and the 
commitments he [or she] will make, not on the basis of higher truths, but 
according to the criterion of life-effectiveness as the individual judges it’ 
(Bellah et al. 1985: 47; see also Heelas 1981a: 4; Swidler 1986: 276; 
Varenne 1977). 

The second, contrasting understanding of what drives the actions of 
individuals focuses on forces external to the individual. These under- 
standings focus on actions as driven predominantly by external agencies. 
An example of this second type of understanding is the collectivist under- 
standing of action I have described, which sees actions as driven by an 
individual’s social group. This understanding, dominant among urban, 
upper caste Hindu men, sees action as driven by group pressures, and as 
determined by role-based obligations set out by respected elders in the 
family. 

These divergent understandings of what drives action include a com- 
monsense understanding of how social control works. American middle 
class men, who hold that the individual chooses his own actions, also focus 
on the individual in understanding how social control works. For American 
men, the individual’s self control is what prevents anti-social acts (Bellah et 
al. 1985). By contrast, Hindu men who see actions as driven by the 
individual’s social group hold that only group pressure can prevent the 
individual from acting destructively. 

These commonsense understandings of what drives action and of how 
social control works also imply an understanding of what should drive 
action. Those who appear to American men to be driven by group pressure 
discredit themselves as lacking normal individual initiative. Those who 
appear to Hindu men to be choosing actions independent of their social 
group discredit themselves as selfish and foolishly independent. Since 
American men see destructive acts as prevented by the individual’s self- 
control, those who appear too influenced by group. pressure appear 
dangerously vulnerable to being pressured into committing horrible acts. 
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Since Hindu men see anti-social acts as prevented by the person’s social 
group, those who appear too influenced by their own particular desires may 
seem vulnerable to acting destructively. 


Practices and the social framework for understanding action 


The framework is ‘social’ in three ways. First, the dominant understanding 
of action is not individually invented, but is received through the indi- 
vidual’s interactions with others (Berger and Luckman 1966; Mills [1959] 
1963; Shweder and Much 1987). Culture, Geertz ([1966] 1973a: 45) argues, 
is ‘largely given from the point of view of the individual’ (see also Dumont 
[1966] 1980: 6). Second, the framework is social in that it is largely shared 
by people within a particular society. Most, although not all, people hold it 
as their personal orientation. 

Third, and most important, the framework is social in that it is made 
compelling by social practices (see Bellah et al. 1985; Bourdieu [1972] 
1977) in which people act on the dominant understanding of action. Upper 
caste Hindu men who distrust actions independent of one’s social group act 
in ways that tell others in society that independent actions render a person 
untrustworthy. Because many Hindu men see individuals acting outside of 
social controls as dangerous, they believe such individuals must be dis- 
honoured. A 34 year old Vaishya says, for instance, that people acting 
dishonourably must be ‘forced to face disrespect, hatred and anger every- 
where in society.’ My respondents commonly identify the consequences of 
dishonour as being boycotted [bahiskar], which one 30 year old Brahman 
describes as consisting of the refusal to eat with, drink with, sit with, or talk 
to the dishonoured individual. People boycott those who act dishonourably 
to bring the dishonoured individual under the control of the society, and 
because they fear coming into contact with a dangerous person who is 
outside of his family’s control. A 30 year old Brahman says, for instance, 
that if he knew someone acting dishonourably he would not tell the person 
directly, but would report the behaviour to the person’s elders because the 
offender ‘might fight or quarrel’ or ‘beat you up’. The social practice of 
dishonouring people who act separately from their social group, then, 
results directly from the commonsense understanding that individuals 

acting outside their social group are dangerous. 

During my one-year stay in a Banaras neighbourhood I witnessed several 
instances of individuals being boycotted and heard of many others. On one 
occasion, I had given a couple of rofis to a young man who had come to me 
hungry and in dirty tattered clothes. After he left my home, several 
neighbours hurried to tell me I should not associate with this person. ‘You 
must know he has been expelled from his father’s house!’ one of them 
exclaimed. Examples of such boycott are much discussed. Many respon- 
dents told me, for instance, of men who were boycotted by their families 
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for marrying against parental opposition. The practices I have just briefly 
referred to help constitute the understanding that the individual who acts 
outside of his or her social group is dangerous. These oft-discussed and at 
least occasionally seen social practices convey to everyone that a particular 
framework for understanding action is dominant in the society, that people 
act on this framework, and that to appear to act in ways inconsistent with 
this framework has social consequences. 


A commonsense understanding 


The social framework for understanding action is a commonsense descrip- 
tion of the world. Commonsense, as Swidler (1986: 279) puts it, is the set of 
cultural assumptions so unselfconsciously held that they seem a ‘natural, 
transparent, undeniable part of the structure of the world.’ While people 
recognise some cultural components, including some of their deepest values, 
as socially constructed, people regard their understanding of action as 
simply a description of the natural order, as something anyone in his right 
mind should know. Because the understanding is usually so informal, so 
much a matter of commonsense that it is left unsaid, it remains unchallenged 
(see Bellah et al. 1985: 27; Bourdieu (1979] 1984: 424; Douglas 1982b: 5; 
Geertz 1975). Few people challenge the dominant framework directly 
because it does not prescribe particular actions. 


Merely ways of understanding action 


These different cultural understandings of what drives action must not be 
confused with actual differences in what influences the actions of indi- 
viduals. In all societies, both forces external to the individual and forces 
within the individual have an objective influence on individual actions. It is 
only the cultural description of which influence is primary that varies from 
society to society. Group pressures and inner impulses influence the actions 
of individuals in all societies. What varies is the cultural understanding of . 
what drives the actions of individuals. 

Social frameworks for understanding action are not ways of acting, but 
ways of understanding or perceiving actions. Social groups have an impor- 
tant influence on actions of middle class American men even though they 
are unlikely to recognise that influence. In their accounts of their own 
success, for instance, middie class American men emphasise their own 
individual effort, ignoring the contributions of family and neighbours, 
which are often just as essential (Varenne 1977: 28-29). At a more general 
level, the imperative that Americans be self-reliant and make decisions on 
their own is itself not chosen by the individual but is imposed by society 
(Bellah et al. 1985; Dumont [1966] 1980: 9-10; Varenne 1977: 47-48). 
Similarly, individual interests play an important part in driving the actions 
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of individual Hindu men, although they may see even their most self- 
interested actions as directed by the received authority of caste and family. 
An individualistic understanding of action, then, does not imply greater 
individual autonomy, just as a collectivist understanding does not imply 
stronger group control. Culture is not behaviour, and indigenous ethno- 
psychologies are not a completely accurate description of psychological 
motivations (see Ewing 1991: 132-34). 


The secondary understandings that are always present 


These two fundamental understandings—of action as chosen by the indi- 
vidual and of action as driven by forces external to the individual—reflect 
universals of human experience (Béteille [1979] 1983: 38; Heelas 1981b). 
All individuals have the experience, even if vaguely understood, both of 
being able to determine what they do in the world and of being driven by 
forces beyond their control. What varies cross-culturally is the extent that 
one understanding or the other is culturally elaborated (and, thus, whether 
group control or individual volition is more easily recognised). 

An implication of the fact that both fundamentally opposed under- 
standings of action reflect universals of human experience is that while one 
understanding of action tends to be dominant among some social group, 
other conflicting ways of understanding action coexist in any society. While 
middle class American men’s framework for understanding action focuses 
on individual volition, this focus is sometimes tempered by the human 
experience of being sustained and nourished by family and society. While 
the ‘first language’ of the American middle class focuses on the individual, 
there is also, as Bellah et al. (1985) argue, a ‘second language’ which 
centres on the Biblical and republican traditions and which allows for a 
discourse based on shared commitments to communities. Critics of American 
culture could similarly argue that the refusal to extend rights to colonial 
people or minority groups can be seen as representing a ‘second language’, 
rejecting the idea that all individuals have the same right to shape their 
own destiny (Béteille [1979] 1983: 34; Harding 1988). 

Similarly, because total passivity or powerlessness runs counter to the 
human experience of being able to act in the world (Heelas 1981b: 47), 
various ‘second languages’ recognising the importance of the individual 
complement the dominant Indian ‘first language’ that sees action as driven 
by forces external to the individual. One instance of the Hindu ‘second 
language’ recognising individual volition is the Indian Constitution’s pio- 
visions making individuals important bearers of rights and obligations 
(Béteille [1979] 1983). The spiritual realm offers another example of a 
powerful ‘second language’. While it has long been recognised that the 
tradition of religious renouncers in Indian society represents the possibility 
of the individual free of social hierarchies (Dumont [1966] 1980: 184-85), 
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Alan Roland (1988: 228, 240) has recently argued that common Indians 

too, recognise ‘particular proclivities of a person’ with respect to ‘spiritual 
strivings’. While individualism is not recognised in a person’s hierarchical 
role in the family, most Indians have an ‘inner spiritual self (Roland 1988: 
289) that valorises the individual. This Hindu ‘second language’ of indi- 
vidualism in the spiritual realm is apparent in bhakti sects which allow the 
individual to achieve salvation through devotion, irrespective of caste, 
gender, or other social groupings; in pilgrimages in which familial res- 
ponsibilities become subordinate to an inner spiritual quest; and in Hindu 
religious philosophies that urge detachment from family ties that are mere 
illusion (Ramanujan 1989: 54; Roland 1988: 307-10). 

People may be less familiar with their culture’s ‘second languages’. 
People may have less facility using the vocabulary of ‘second languages’, 
which may be less rich than the dominant ‘first language’. Thus, while 
Hindu men experience individual desires and inclinations, they may still 
use the ‘first language’ of group control of individual action to talk about 
these desires. Bellah et al. (1985: 20-21) similarly argue that because of the 
American ‘first language of individualism’, Americans ‘have difficulty 
articulating the richness of their commitments’ to others. 

While ‘second languages’ allow people who share the dominant under- 
standing of action to express aspects of human experience that are contrary 
to their ‘first language’, there are other groups in both the US and India 
who do not embrace the dominant framework for understanding as their 
primary orientation. American women, for instance, think much more in 
terms of relationships to others than in terms of the isolated individual that 
dominates the thought of American men (Bellah et al. 1985: 111; Gilligan 
1982). African-Americans, recognising how their life-chances are limited 
by forces outside themselves, are more likely to emphasise collective 
strategies for advancement than are American Whites who focus more on 
individual volition (Stack 1974; Weis 1985). While members of the American 
middle class focus on success through individual initiative, members of the 
American working class may focus more on advancement through adherence 
to external authority (Carnoy and Levine 1985). 

Some groups in India, similarly, do not embrace the understanding of 
action that dominates among upper caste Hindu men. Lower caste people 
may have an individualistic rather than collectivist understanding of the 
world (see Appadurai 1986: 751-52; Khare 1984; see also Moffatt 1979). 
As has long been recognised, lower caste people do not see the social roles 
that constrain them as a legitimate part of the social order but as something 
imposed by the efforts of the powerful (Berreman 1971; Mencher 1974). 
Similarly, while upper caste Indian men try to advance their position by 
strengthening their family, Indian women, often isolated and subjugated in 
their husbands’ households, may try to advance their own position by 
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persuading their husbands or sons to separate from the joint family, 
breaking up the larger groups that upper caste Hindu men prefer to hold 
together (Bennett 1983; Derné 1988: 302-08; see also Roland 1988). 


The evaluative element of understandings of action 


While the American second language that speaks of commitments to 
community and the Indian second language that speaks of spiritual strivings 
and individual rights have positive connotations, the secondary under- 
standings of action often indicate a negative evaluation (see Heelas 1981a). 
Hence, middle class American men present themselves as individually 
choosing the communities—both secular and religious—they belong to, 
evey if they end up choosing the church, town, and occupations of their 
parents (Bellah et al. 1985; Varenne 1977). In Hindu society, by contrast, 
‘to conform is to be admired; to strike out on one’s own is to invite scorn or 
pity’ (Kakar 1978: 121). Because of the discredit attached to individualistic 
actions, upper caste Hindu men present choices not as their own but as 
guided by family and society. 


The influence of social frameworks for understanding 
action on strategies of action 


Swidler (1986: 273) argues that a focus on ‘strategies of action’—‘persistent 
ways of ordering action through time’—is vital for understanding ‘culture’s 
causal effects’. Swidler (1986: 276) rightly criticises sociologists’ ‘excessive 
emphasis on the “unit act”, the notion that people choose their actions one 
at a time according to their interests or values.’ Rather, she argues, ‘action 
is necessarily integrated into larger assemblages.’ 

Routine patterns of action are one type of such larger assemblages of 
action. Most of the time, most individuals take for granted the propriety 
and meaningfulness of their actions. Hindu men take for granted the 
propriety of joint family living, arranged marriages, restrictions on 
women’s movements outside of the home, and limitations on the contacts 
between husband and wife. These routine patterns of action are so general 
in Hindu society that individuals need no strategies to accomplish them. If 
a man habitually restricts his wife to the home, he needs no strategy to act 
that way. He simply acts. The individual needs a strategy of action only 
when embarking on a novel path. 

Strategies of action are used when individuals have no routine pattern of 
action to follow. A strategy of action is a way of responding to a novel 
situation or of pursuing an action which has not yet become part of the 
individual’s repertoire of routine actions. Strategies of action are general 
tactics that are used to pursue diverse, but particular goals. While the 
particular aim of the strategy is novel, the strategy of action itself is not. 
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In this paper, I discuss how strategies of action are used to present or 
frame actions—especially unconventional actions—so that they are 
comprehensible and unthreatening to others. As Goffman (1971: 85) argues, 
the individual ‘goes about constrained to sustain a viable image of himself 
in the eyes of others’. Because the social framework for understanding 
action is a'shared, commonsense understanding, those whose actions do 
not appear to fit the dominant framework may be mistrusted as lacking 
normal human attributes (see Goffman 1974: 188). 

The social framework for understanding action limits the strategies of 
action available to individuals by determining the picture individuals need 
to present of themselves to avoid being distrusted as someone whose 
actions make no sense. As seen through Hindu men's framework for 
understanding action, individuals who follow their social group are trust- 
worthy and those who act independently of it are anomalous, confusing, 
and worthy of suspicion. Because of the understanding that individual 
volition is threatening, Hindu men are constrained to present their actions 
as in accord with some social group, even as they act unconventionally and 
separately from their social group. 

The commonsense understanding that actions should be driven by one's 
social group generates a vocabulary of legitimate action, focusing on such 
concepts as honour and tradition. Most Hindu men who embrace the 
dominant framework for understanding action as their personal orientation 
spontaneously use this vocabulary because they believe action should be 
driven by considerations of honour. Because this vocabulary is rich and 
familiar, moreover, many use it to justify their actions even as they act 
based on an individual volition they sense only vaguely. Finally, because 
social practices—that themselves result from a shared understanding of 
action—assert that people acting on individual volition are not to be 
trusted, even those who do not embrace the dominant framework as their 
personal orientation are constrained to use a vocabulary of honour and 
` tradition to justify their actions in order to avoid being discredited as 
dangerously individualistic. These people are mimetists who deliberately 
mimic the honourable role to conceal their unacceptable agendas (see 
Jadwin forthcoming). 


Ramesh Mishra's love marriage 


To illustrate the strategies Hindu men use to accomplish unconventional 
actions, I will discuss how one man, whom I will call Ramesh Mishra, 
managed tó marry for love against the initial objections of his parents. This 
discussion of a "love marriage' is particularly useful because love marriages 
are still often dishonouring. In particular, Hindus believe—with some 
justification—that a love marriage will jeopardise the ability of one's 
brothers, sisters and children to marry in the traditional way. Ramesh's 
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strategy works within the dominant framework for understanding action in 
order to avoid being dishonoured by his love marriage. 

Ramesh is the only man in the sample of fifty-three people I interviewed 
who married for love.* A Brahman, Ramesh was 35 at the time I inter- 
viewed him, and had been married for ten years. Working as a merchant 
despite his college education, Ramesh is an eldest son who continues to 
live in a joint family with his wife and children, parents, brothers, and their 
wives and children. While studying for his Master’s Degree in science, 
Ramesh fell in love with a woman who was studying for her Master’s 
Degree in Sanskrit. Rather than adopting the individualistic strategy of 
marrying in court, Ramesh sought to obtain the consent of his parents, 
used arguments that worked within the Hindu framework for understanding 
action to do so, and used the traditional public wedding ritual to mask the 
fact that his was a love marriage. These three elements of Ramesh’s 
strategy of action are typical of the strategies Hindu men use to accomplish 
a diverse range of unconventional actions, whether marrying for love, 
separating from the joint family or embracing close relationships between 
husband and wife. 


Characteristic of Hindu men’s culture work: Obtaining parental consent 


People use cultural components to attribute meaning to action. Culture 
work is the combination and manipulation of cultural components such as 
stories, beliefs and values to attribute meaning to particular actions. Cul- 
ture work has a dual character: it may be directed toward self or toward 
others. A dominant feature of Hindu men’s strategies of action is that the 
culture work they do is largely directed not toward finding meaning in 
one’s own actions but toward persuading others that one’s actions are 
proper and acceptable. For those who are part of a group that sees 
individual actions as the responsibility of the group rather than the indivi- 
dual, culture work aims more at an audience than toward the self. 

An important element of Ramesh’s strategy of action was to aim culture 
work at his parents, who were at first, he says, ‘of the old way of thinking. 
The marriage was not good in their eyes.” Ramesh did not consider marrying 
until he convinced his parents that ‘the marriage would not harm our 
honour'. Because of the understanding that legitimate action is that which 
occurs under the guidance of the individual's social group, Hindu men's 
strategies of action typically focus on gaining the consent of elders in the 
joint family. í 


Vocabulary of culture work 


A second characteristic of Hindu men’s strategies of action is the use of a 
vocabulary that makes sense within the dominant social framework for 


5 Another man has a brother who married for love. This brother’s strategy of action was 
similar to Ramesh’s strategy. 
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understanding action. As mentioned above, Ramesh directs his culture 
work toward convincing his parents that his marriage will not harm the 
family’s honour. The vocabulary—a concern with honour—that he uses is 
appropriate for the Hindu framework for understanding action. 

To make the argument that his marriage would not be dishonouring, 
Ramesh manipulates existing cultural stories to attribute meaning to his 
own actions, using arguments that make sense within the dominant frame- 
, work for understanding action to do so. Ramesh focuses on the fact that his 
beloved is of the same caste as himself in order to manipulate existing 
cultural stories that hold that love marriages fail. Accepting the dominant 
understanding that love marriages usually fail, Ramesh argues that this is 
because the man and woman are typically of different backgrounds. He 
‘ argues that because he and his wife are of the same caste and background, 
they would not face any difficulties in obtaining ‘mutual understanding’ 
which he sees as vital for a successful marriage. ‘Whatever way the mar- 
riage is arranged’, he says, ‘it is useless if there is no mutual understanding 
between husband and wife.’ Ramesh conjectures that arranged marriages, 
like love marriages, might face difficulties if the man and the woman are 
from different backgrounds: 


If one is from a higher family and another is from a lower family, there 
will be difficulties whether the marriage is a love marriage or an arranged 
marriage. When marriages occur between families of the same status, 
no complications arise—whether it be an arranged marriage or a love 
marriage. This is because [the boy and the girl] understand each other’s 
family circumstances. But if the situation and circumstances of the boy’s 
family and the girl’s family are different, then understanding is impos- 
sible and fighting and separation are born. 


Ramesh uses the legitimate vocabulary of action to address the cultural 
concern that, love marriages fail. He focuses not on the personal charac- 
teristics of the woman he has chosen to be his bride, nor on his own 
personal, individual happiness that he hopes to gain by marrying her, but 
instead on the family of the woman he has chosen to marry. Appeals to his 
own happiness or appeals which focus on his beloved’s personal charac- 
teristics, while making sense within the American framework which sees 
action as chosen by the individual in accord with his or her own interests 
and desires, would make little sense according to the Hindu framework 
which sees action instead as determined by the individual's social ties.‘ 
Other men use the same strategy of putting forward arguments that work 
within the dóminant framework for understanding action to justify other 
unconventional acts. A 35 year old Vaishya who intends to give his son a 


* Ramesh is also careful to counter the cultural idea that too much love between husband 


and wife may lead the husband to neglect his responsibilities to his parents, assuring his 
parents that he would always ‘ignore the women’s talk’. 
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chance to meet the woman he will choose to be his wife justifies this 
departure from tradition by using the dominant vocabulary of honour. This 
man conjectures that if ‘the boy refuses to marry the girl his parents had 
chosen for him, the family’s social reputation’ would be ruined. This man’s 
decision to introduce his son to the woman he chooses for him, while 
unconventional, is still framed as based on a concern with honour. Similarly, 
men occasionally use the vocabulary of tradition to justify unconventional 
actions. A number of men whose families are less than ideally joint 
comment, for instance, that it is a ‘tradition’ that when a family becomes 
large brothers separate. Other people use a vocabulary of following the 
trends of changing times to justify unconventional actions. A Vaishya head 
of household talks of his sons’ separation from the family, for instance, as 
necessitated by changing times. By declaring that actions which could be 
branded unconventional are actually designed to protect the family’s 
honour, to follow tradition, or to follow the demands of the times, men 
assert that they are directed by forces external to them rather than by the 
individual volition that they know most Hindu men find threatening. 


Use of traditional public forms 


A third important element of Hindu men’s strategies of action is the use of 
traditional public forms to hide the fact that actions are unconventignal. 
Ramesh emphasises the importance of using the traditional public wedding 
ritual. After nervously admitting that his ‘marriage was a love marriage’, 
Ramesh hastens to add that he used the traditional public wedding cere- 
mony. “The marriage’, he says, ‘happened in the arranged way even though 
we knew each other from before. The marriage happened in the ritually 
correct way . . . . The wedding procession went and the pandits performed 
the ceremony.’ The important wedding procession from the groom’s to the 
bride’s house often includes the groom astride a horse, a musical band 
equipped with portable electric generators, bright lights, and groups of 
male friends and relatives who dance enthusiastically. Many of the men I 
interviewed comment that the gaudy wedding procession is essential 
because, as a 30 year old Brahman emphasises, the ‘whole society must 
witness the fact that this boy’s marriage is happening to this girl.’ Because 
the Hindu framework sees action that lacks social consent as dangerous, 
Ramesh is careful to publicly demonstrate his respect for society by adopt- 
ing the traditional public form. Unlike American men, who focus on the 
intentions of actors, Hindu men focus on maintaining the proper public 
form of action. 

By obtaining parental consent and embracing public wedding rituals, 
Ramesh obtains public certification that he is acting with the approval of 
society and under the guidance and supervision of elders in the joint 
family. With time—as Ramesh implies when it is only with some hesitation 
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that he admits his is a love marriage—the convenient fiction may be 
adopted that the marriage had been an arranged one after all. Indeed, near 
the end of the interview, Ramesh admits that few now see his marriage as a 
love marriage, saying, ‘I have done my own work and little by little people 
forget. No one remembers. Many things happen in life but not everything 
is remembered.’ 

The strategy of adopting proper public forms to mask a private reality is 
used by other men in their attempts to present other unconventional 
actions as having the approval of society. A 54 year old who has moved to 
Banaras and lives separately from his brothers who live in a nearby village 
insists that he does not ‘live separately from anyone’ by pointing to public 
occasions in which the family is symbolically unified. These occasions 
include weddings, the times his village relatives stay with him for festivals, 
and his own stay in the village to do farm work. Men who normally relax 
restrictions on interactions with their wives similarly focus on proper public 
forms, such as not speaking to their wives in front of their parents, to mask 
the fact that they have become close to their wives. Finally, men who relax 
restrictions on their wives outside the home, may emphasise that women 
should not-participate in certain public occasions such as wedding proces- 
sions. 


Ramesh's personal orientation to action 


I have presented Ramesh as a Goffmanian actor, who actively manipulates 
meanings to advance his own interests. How is this possible given the 
Hindu understanding that actions should be guided by forces outside the 
individual? The feeling of being able to act in the world is, like the feeling 
of being nurtured by society, a universal of human experience. Part of 
Indian society's second language, moreover, emphasises a person's indi- 
vidual sensuous desires (Roland 1988: 228-29). While Ramesh does not 
have rich cultural tools to speak strongly in the language of individual 
volition, he has the experience of having his own desires, a ‘second language’ 
with which to understand them, and a repertoire of strategies of action that 
allow him to pursue these desires, while presenting himself in a way that 
can be understood through the dominant ‘first language’. Ramesh’s ‘overt 
verbal communication is generally dictated by considerations of structural 
hierarchy’ (Roland 1988: 222)—he seeks his parents’ advice, he assures 
them that he will not be too influenced by his wife, and he presents his 
marriage as an arranged one by using the traditional public form. But, 
Ramesh still has ‘room for maneuvering’ (Roland 1988: 222) within this 
structural hierarchy. 

Ramesh manoeuvres within the vocabulary of legitimate action although 
he holds the ‘secondary’ Hindu understanding as his primary orientation. 
Ramesh’s relatively. individualistic orientation is apparent in several ways. 
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First, he sees his idiosyncratic beliefs as a result of his own thought rather 
than membership in some group: he got his idea that ‘mutual understanding’ 
between husband and wife is essential ‘from inside myself. Second, 
Ramesh does not think it is absolutely essential to tailor his actions to the 
demands of society, posing the rhetorical question, ‘What difference does 
it make what people think?’ Third, Ramesh focuses on ‘man’s self control 
as essential in his understanding of what checks anti-social impulses, 
rejecting the dominant focus on group pressures. Fourth, in contrast with 
other men I interviewed, Ramesh believes that individuals can bring about 
changes in society by taking responsibility for their own actions. Nearly all 
the men I interviewed regard demanding dowry as wrong, but most never- 
theless say they have to give and take dowry. The comments of a married 
27 year old are typical: While holding that ‘the giving and taking of dowry 
is a crime’, he feels he can stop giving dowry ‘only when everybody else in 
society thinks in this way’, Ramesh, by contrast, believes individuals can 
make their own incremental contributions to solving the dowry problem. 
‘Man’, Ramesh reasons, ‘can make himself understand’ that demanding 
dowry is a crime. ‘One has to teach oneself not to take dowry. Then, the 
situation will change’. 

Although Ramesh Mishra does not hold the dominant Hindu framework 
for understanding action as his personal orientation, he is nonetheless 
constrained to use strategies of action that present his unconventional acts 
as in accord with that framework. The social practices that tell Ramesh he 
must avoid being seen as too individualistic constrain him to present his 
actions as in accord with his family’s dictates. 


Conclusions 


Because the dominant social framework for understanding action shapes 
the image individuals need to present of themselves, certain strategies of 
action become characteristic of particular social groups within any society. 
While an individual may have only a limited number of strategies of action 
in his particular cultural repertoire, the class of strategies that can be 
effectively used varies from society to society. Because social frameworks 
for understanding action vary cross-culturally, characteristic strategies of 
action vary cross-culturally as well. 

An important constraining power of culture lies not in prescriptive 
cultural norms, but in commonsense yet nonetheless cultural descriptions 
of the world. Commonsense understandings of what should drive indi- 
vidual actions generate a vocabulary of legitimate action. Those who 
embrace the dominant framework for understanding action spontaneously 
use this vocabulary. Because of social practices that discredit those whose 
actions appear inconsistent with this framework, even those who Teject the 
dominant framework must often act as mimetists who mimic adherence to 
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group pressure. An important constraining force of culture does not come 
from internalisation of cultural descriptions, then, but from the power of 
society apparent in such social practices. 

This approach also recognises human agency. Individuals are able to 
reject prescriptive cultural norms by doing culture work to contest impor- 
tant cultural elements, manipulating the largely given toolkit of cultural 
components. Although free to contest cultural prescriptions, individuals 
are still limited to performing culture work that makes sense within the 
dominant framework for understanding action if they hope to avoid the 
discredit of appearing to lack what are defined as normal human attributes. 

A focus on divergent frameworks for understanding action is a promising 
way of understanding differences between societies. These frameworks not 
only shape strategies of action, but may also influence conceptions of self, 
emotional repertoires (Derné 1988), relationships between family members 
(Derné forthcoming), types of social movements, and systems of social 
control. The current paper is limited, however, by its focus on the dominant 
groups in society. One might ask how the framework for understanding 
action of the dominant group influences subordinate groups like women, 
lower class or lower caste people, or religious or ethnic minorities—even if 
these groups do not embrace that orientation as their own. How might 
subordinate groups’ frameworks for understanding action affect them 
differently than the ways that the dominant group’s framework constrains 
the dominant group?.Might subordinate groups, which must be familiar 
with the dominant group’s framework for understanding action as well as 
their own framework, have more cultural tools in their cultural repertoire? 
All these are important questions to be answered by further research. 


Appendix: A comparison with other descriptions 
of Hindu ethnopsychology 


The conclusions of many scholars can be interpreted to show that Indians 
see action as driven by forces outside the individual. But while these 
scholars often focus on how Indians see action as influenced by the actual 
substances; the person comes into contact with or as guided by the indi- 
vidual's dharma, I found that in their commonsense thinking about family 
matters Hindu men focus on the importance of maintaining their honour 
by being guided by public opinion, social pressure and the directives of 
family elders. 

Of the works that have focused on how Indians see action as properly 
driven by self-evident dharmik social duties, Richard Shweder’s ambitious 
investigation of moral reasoning in Bhubaneshwar using informant inter- 
views has been influential. Shweder (Shweder and Miller 1985: 41) sees the 
Western moral code as ‘rights-based’: Westerners understand the social 
order as ‘built up out of self-interested individuals in pursuit of their wants 
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and preferences.’ In rights-based societies, Shweder (Shweder and Miller 
1985: 53) argues, the individual ‘is fundamental and real and the passions, 
tastes and preferences of the individual and his or her liberty to pursue 
them’ are ‘salient’. By contrast, Shweder (Shweder and Miller 1985: 45) 
argues, the moral code in India is ‘duty-based’: Indians believe that ‘social 
roles are the fundamental building blocks of the social order’. In India, ‘it 
is the organisation of social roles that is fundamental and real and role- 
based obligations’ are ‘salient’ (Shweder and Miller 1985: 53; see also 
Shweder et al. 1987: 20-21). Shweder (Shweder and Much 1987: 227) argues 
that his informants see correct behaviour as ‘completely independent’ not just 
of the person’s own opinion but of ‘group opinion’ as well. Shweder 
(Shweder and Much 1987: 230) reports that his informants see action as 
properly determined not by the individual’s opinions or by the group’s, but 
by dharma, which his informants see ‘not as a social norm’ but as ‘an 
independently existing and objective reality, somewhat like the law of 
physics.’ 

Even Shweder (Shweder and Much.1987: 227) notes, however, that his 
informants may seek to discover what is required by dharma not only by 
examining ‘the historical experiences recorded in the Hindu scriptures’ but 
also by consulting with ‘certain persons who have greater knowledge about 
the truths of moral law.’ It is possible that this focus on consulting elders is 
often the primary way Indian men evaluate what is appropriate and that 
the concern is more with maintenance of izzat than with following the laws 
of dharma. 

McKim Marriott and his colleagues have also examined Indian under- 
standings of the person and what drives individual actions. Marriott (1989: 
17; see also 1976: 110) identifies the popular Western belief that indivi- 
duals are ‘indivisible, integrated, self developing units’ and that ‘given such 
units, interpersonal influences. . . have to be brought in as external factors 
or pathologies.’ Westerners see individuals as autonomous, consistent 
bundles of volition who control their own destiny. By contrast, Marriott 
(1976: 110-11) argues, Indians do not think of persons as ‘“individual”, 
that-is indivisible, bounded units’, but rather focus on how the person is 
made up of diverse substances (see Marriott 1976, 1989; Marriott and 
Inden 1977). Marriott argues that Indians see the diverse actual substances 
that shape the individual’s actions as unstable and subject to many influences, 
and that to exist what he calls ‘dividual persons absorb heterogeneous 
material influences’ (Marriott 1976: 111). For Indians, the world’s ‘inhabi- 
tants are generated by, and constituted of, a more or less malleable 
substance that is continually moving in and out of them and also moving, 
like other features of the hydrosphere, under the variable influences of 
heat, gravity, currents and wind’ (Marriott 1989: 18; see also Marriott 
1976: 112). 

While Marriott bases his argument largely on classical Sanskrit texts, his 
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student E. Valentine Daniel (1984) has provided perhaps the best ethno- 
graphic evidence to support Marriott's contention that Indians see action 
as shaped by the substances people come in contact with. Daniel (1984: 79) 
describes how the south Indian villagers he studied see 'the quality of the 
soil substance' of the village as *ultimately mixed with the bodily substance 
of the villagers, influencing their actions. Daniel (1984: 84) very explicitly 
argues that villagers see people who live in a certain place as influenced not 
by ‘association with the people’ of the place but by the personality of the 
soil. 

Shweder, Marriott and Daniel all report that Indians do not see action as 
. propérly chosen by the individual. But Shweder reports that Indians see 
.themselves as obeying the demands of objectively existing dharma while 
Daniel (1984) and Marriott (1976: 112) report that Indians see actions as 
determined by the 'circulations and combinations of particles of substance 
code [that] are continuously occurring.’ I found, by contrast, that Hindu 
nien see actions as driven by social pressures and group opinions. What 
explains our different interpretations? While part of the difference may be 
regional —I interviewed north Indian Hindi-speakers while Shweder inter- 
viewed east Indian Oriya-speakers and Daniel did fieldwork among south 
Indian Tamil-speakers—and part of the difference might be due to the 
different social position of my respondents—I interviewed people who had 
secular jobs in urban India, while Daniel worked with villagers—I think 
the type of data we gathered also contributes to our different findings. 
Shweder’s use of Kohlberg interviews that explicitly focused on moral 
reasoning may have created a context that led people to think in terms of 
religious dharma. Hindu men probably use this type of understanding in 
their discourse about religion. 

Roland (1988: 64), who did psychoanalytic therapy with urban, educated 
Indian patients demonstrates the usefulness of in-depth, confidential dis- 
cussions with Indians, and reached conclusions similar to my own. Roland 
found that ‘beneath the observance of an overt etiquette of deference, 
loyalty, and subordination, Indians keep a very private self? which he 
found to be very accessible ‘in a psychoanalytic relationship . . . where the 
Indian patient feels the therapist is empathic and receptive, and where 
strict confidentiality of communication is assured.’ In these situations, 
‘Indians tend to reveal their inner life more openly, and even to be more in 
touch with it, than most American patients.’ My impression is that the 
interviews I conducted worked in a similar way: Indian men enjoyed 
presenting the private inner self that is an important part of their psycho- 
logical makeup (Roland 1988: 227) in interviews which were enjoyed as a 
time outside of the strict hierarchical structures in which they live most of 
their lives. 

While a series of psychoanalytic sessions are much better at getting to 
know people than brief interviews, our methuds-are nonetheless similar, 
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and it is not surprising that Roland, who also interviewed urban, educated 
Indians, reached conclusions similar to my own. While Shweder argues 
that Indians see correct behaviour as completely independent of group 
opinion, Roland (1988: 155) found that Indians have a ‘radar sensitivity’ 
that alerts them to what is expected in any group or situation: 


Indians will constantly sense what is expected of them, acutely aware of 
how others are reacting to them .'... How one’s behavior will be 
regarded by others, particularly by those superior, and how this pro- 
motes or undermine’s one’s we-self regard, are always of the most 
central concern to Indians (Roland 1988: 252-53, emphasis added). 


In Roland’s findings, like my own, urban, educated Indians see action as 
rightly driven not by a dharma that has little to do with social consensus but 
by the expectations of other people. Similar conclusions have been reached 
by others who base their findings on clinical psychoanalytic work (Kakar 
1978). 

Certainly, Marriott, Shweder, and Daniel describe important indigenous 
understandings that are part of many Hindus' toolkit for understanding 
the world. But it is only one of a number of ‘languages’ available to Hindu 
men. In their commonsense thinking about family matters, most Hindu 
men focus for most of the time on being driven by social pressures rather 
*han dharma or physical substances. 
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; Understanding ethnicity in contemporary Punjab 


Fthnic imagos and their correlative spaces: An 
essay on some aspects of Sikh identity and 
perceptions in contemporary Punjab 


Dipankar Gupta 


Introduction 


Analysts are often bemused by the manner in which ethnic combatants 
arraign themselves and tendentiously portray the situation to justify rival 
claims and grievances. The ethnic self images that the communities throw 
up under these circumstances and the perceptions that they forward seem 
so clearly farcical, misplaced and unreal that most scholars are quite 
content to present them as such. There is some good in such efforts to the 
extent that exaggerated ethnic claims are cynically debunked, but they do 
not provide an analytical foundation to explain why ethnic self images and 
perceptions are what they are in times of ethnic tension. Indeed the 
problem itself is often explained away by putting the blame, as it were, on 
the wily manipulations and ideological machinations of the politically 
motivated leaderships of the respective ethnic communities. This is why 
the distinctive character of ethnic images and the context in which they are 
fashioned are often overlooked. 

I see my’ project in this paper somewhat as a corrective to the above style 
without presuming to set the final parameters for ethnic studies. My 
principal aim in the following pages will be to try and account for the ethnic 
self i images and the perceptions of reality that ethnic groups propagate in 
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periods of ethnic tension. I use the term imago (derived from Jacques 
Lacan) to refer to ethnic self images in these periods of tension, and the 
term ‘correlative space’ to denote the accompanying perceptions of social 
reality. I take recourse to these terms advisedly because they help me to 
signify forcefully the differences between the constitution of ethnic self 
images (along with their accompanying perceptions of social reality) in 
times of peace from those in times of tension. I also wish to underline the 
importance of relating self images with perceptions of reality, especially in 
surcharged times, for one cannot be fully comprehended without the other 
Hence, ‘imago’ has as its complement ‘correlative space’, and the latter is 
quite different from so-called objective reality. Once ‘imago’ and ‘corre- 
lative space' are seen in this relation they will not appear farcical and 
laughable, though they would still not correspond to what some of us might 
consider from the outside tó be 'real' or *objective'. 

Both the terms imago and correlative space are borrowed from Jacques 
Lacan, and as this paper is indebted to Lacanian insights, it would be not 
only fair, but also convenient to the reader, if I were to stand by certain 
Lacanian concepts. To elaborate my arguments I will use illustrations from 
Punjab, primarily of the Sikhs. The empirical matters that I will most often 
recall are somewhat of an anecdotal nature but they have been trouble- 
some remainders of earlier research efforts, not unlike resolute residues 
that refuse to dissolve in the routine process. Hence, this paper tilts rathef 
capriciously on the conceptual side. 

In order to study ethnicity and politics, our understanding of ethnicity 
needs to be refined and clarified. I shall not indulge in the terminological 
quibbling that usually visits most discussions on ethnicity (see, for an 
informed review, Brass 1979: 35-40), but try and point out what aspects of 
ethnicity become relevant in a political and conflict-ridden context. Ethnicity, 
most generally, includes the various ascriptive feaures that characterise a 
particular community. Within the genera of such communities there will 
be diverse species which will share certain features with the broad masthead 
and yet have many peculiarities of their own. 

Anthropologists and sociologists are, in the main, quite at home with 
such an understanding of ethnicity. It helps, for instance, in distinguishing 
between ethnic boundaries (see Barth 1969) and in preparing monographs of 
other cultures in their singular splendour. But when one begins to examine 
ethnicity in politically surcharged moments, this commodious understanding 
of ethnicity appears far too placid to take charge of the situation. 


Ethnic imagos and ethnic constitution 
Our awareness of the intricacies involved in the study of ethnicity and 


politics could have advanced a great deal more if a distinction had been 
made early enough between ethnic identities in times of peace and those 
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that prevail in periods of ethnic unrest and strife. Without making this 
distinction! one would tend to run aground in trying to explain why 
ethnic wars do not perpetually take place, and, further, why ethnic com- 
batants are not always the same. Additionally, ethnic strife or violence is 
not the same as ethnic distrust. Very often distrust can lead to ethnic 
violence, but more often communities live rather bloodlessly, though dis- 
trustfully, alongside one another. This is not unlike the ethnic boundary 
maintenance that Barth (1969) talked about. In such situations there is an 
absence of mobilised activism against the ethnic ‘other’. For ethnic strife, 
on the other hand, this kind of mobilisation is an essential characteristic. 

Quite clearly, therefore, times of ethnic violence are different times, 
even extraordinary times. It is for this reason, as I mentioned earlier, that I 
use the term imago to refer to ethnic identities in times of strife. For ethnic 
identities in times of peace I employ the more placid term ‘ethnic constitu- 
tion', for I wish to connote their heavy materiality and poor tactical/logistical 
mobility. On the other hand, ethnic identities which emerge in situations of 
tension, and which I call imagos, are, ironically, somewhat impoverished in 
comparison to the many characteristics that go into the making of ‘ethnic 
constitutions', but are tactically effective as social mobilisers. 

I believe this distinction is crucial. Too often we find that in assessing the 
combative postures taken by rival ethnic groups there is a tendency on the 
part of anthropologists to regress into in-depth history, or to reconstruct 
tissue by tissue, as it were, the ethnic constitution and ‘fundaments’ of a 
conimunity (see Brass 1979: 40-41, and Gupta 1991 for a critique). At one 
levelit is a commonplace enough observation that conflicting ethnic identi- 
ties are historically determined—open to societal pressures—and yet at the 
analytical level the understanding of such ethnic identities resembles a 
timeless construction. The volatility and social specificity that characterise 
imagos are sacrificed in favour of an ahistorical portrayal of the myriad 
characteristics that legitimately make up the ‘ethnic constitution’ of a 
community: It is not as if all of Marathi culture is made salient or revived 
by organisations like the Shiv Sena. Nor is it the case that the contemporary 
Sikh self image in ethnically torn Punjab is coterminous with the entire 
ethnic constitution of the Sikhs. Likewise, for the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
‘too, and for its many adherents, it is not Hinduism as a whole that is 
politically relevant but only certain tendentious aspects of it. Interestingly 
enough, neither the Shiv Sainiks, nor the Sikh extremists, nor the Hindu 
militants would accept, or even realise, that the imagos that they sponsor 
are in fact shrill, one-dimensional and angular representations, and nowhere 
as full-bodied as the ethnic constitutions of the respective communities. 
One should, also note that ethnic constitutions, too, grow with time. The 
new ethnic imagos that they once generated often take an innovative life of 
their own to add fresh minutiae to the historic memory and bearing of 
ethnic constitutions (see Uberoi 1969). 
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The truth is that if the ethnic constitution in its entirety were sought to be 
made politically relevant it would be too burdensome and unwieldy for the 
ethnic combatants to be strategically effective. There are such great over- 
laps in the ethnic constitutions of different communities (e.g., with regard 
to piety, charity, morality, ideals of familial conduct—not to mention the 
serendipitous appreciation of traits in ethnic others) that it would be difficult 
for ethnic ideologies to develop their antagonistic sting. Furthermore, the 
laity is aware only of thin slices of their own ethnic constitution: why, even 
after several ethnic virtuosos or specialists are put together there is still so 
much left out for other ethnic specialists and virtuosos to comment and 
dilate upon. In other words, the ethnic constitution of a community is 
never known as a refined unity, though different sets of virtuosos may 
claim to put forward unified interpretations (Brass 1979: 40-41; see also 
Brass 1974: 44—45). The entirety of any ethnic constitution is characterised 
rather by gaps and discontinuities and, in a Foucauldian fashion, we should 
be sensitive to them (Foucault 1974: 4, 21). 

When anthropologists and historians, unmindful of the distinction that 
we are insisting upon, write about ‘ethnic identities’ in moments of stress, 
they often stray from the sociological specificities of such identities and 
lapse into characterisations that partake idiosyncratically (i.e., depending 
on the time and expertise of the analyst) of discontinuous chunks of the 
community’s ethnic constitu ‘ion (for an extreme example of this genre see 
Juergensmeyer 1988 and Kapur 1986 for Sikh identity, and Gilmartin 1989 
for Muslim identity).' In a finely crafted paper on religious wars in India 
between 1700 to 1860, Bayly demonstrates the futility of this approach. He 
argues that the Hindu-Muslim or the Hindu-Sikh conflicts of the' 18th and 
early 19th centuries cannot provide a background to the ‘communalisms’ of 
today, or a rationale to Pakistan's ‘two nation theory’ (Bayly 1985: 189-202), 
as Robinson seems to believe (Robinson 1979). 

Thus, in spite of the overt concessions made to history and sociology, the 
analytical constructs of identities in ethnic combat are often presented as 
finished durable products, as if they had at long last ethnically realised 
themselves (Althusser 1969: 58; see also Brass' critique of Francis Robinson 
in Brass 1979: 40—42, and Robinson's defence [1979]). In this sense these 
constructs resemble stereotypes. Like'all stereotypes these characterisations 
are static and more 'spoken rather than speaking' (Lacan 1977: 69). Because 
of this baseline similarity with stereotypes, such static understandings of 


! Daniel Bell lucidly illustrates the three discontinuous and incommensurable notions of 
the spirit of the. German nation as put forward by different German nationalists. One 
characterisation is denoted by Bell as Aufklarung, or the spirit of enlightenment and humanism 
that reaches out to universalism. The second is termed Ehrenkode, or the ethos of honour and 
heroism. The third is variously called Genossenschaft and Gesamtwille which hearken back to 
the tribal past of community, blood and group—the German volk of Heidegger (Bell 1990: 
464). 
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ethnic identities miss out the social and historical specificities that accompany 
each instance of ethnic identity construction in moments of ethnic strife. 
But when we think instead of imagos and consciously caution ourselves 
against stereotypical renditions, we become fully aware of the shifting and 
dynamic character of the ethnic situation. Far from being static, ethnic 
imagos are constantly vulnerable to change. A Sikh today, for most non- 
Sikhs, is a hot-headed, murderous wrecker of the Indian nation-state. A 
decade ago a Sikh was seen as the reliable sword-arm of Hinduism, as a 
trustworthy bulwark against Pakistani intrusion, and as eternally robust in 
his every deportment. Likewise, to be a Marathi in the 1950s was to revile 
the Gujarati, for those were the days of the agitation for a unilingual 
province of Maharashtra. In the mid-1960s, however, with the emergence 
of the Shiv Sena, a good Marathi Shiv Sainik was to be anti-south Indian; 
and by'the 1970s (as per the Shiv Sena's programme), he was principally 
anti-Dalit (or militant Scheduled Caste). 


From the dyadic to the triadic framework 


In this paper I shall argue that combative ethnic identities, or imagos, are 
perpetually changing and shifting and that the lack of firmness comes about 
because such ethnic identities never emerge in isolation but take shape in a 
dynamic context. If our experience obliges us to accept the fact that our 
social world is dynamic, then surely, by the same token, there should be 
little hesitation in imparting some of this dynamism to ethnic imagos. To 
appreciate some of these processual and dynamic aspects of the situation, 
ethnic conflicts should be understood first dyadically, and then superseded 
in a triadic framework. 

To take the dyadic context first. It needs to be emphasised that imagos, 
or ethnic identities in surcharged situations, do not exist in isolation but 
constantly act on and react to a significant other ethnic imago. Some 
familiar dyads are between Sikhs and Hindus, or Marathis and south 
Indians, or Hindus and Muslims. And yet the dyadic framework is not 
enough. This is because in all these cases the interaction between such 
ethnic dyads is mediated and influenced, at least in the Indian case, by the 
presence of the nation-state. The ethnic dyad (or the combatants) and the 
institution: of the nation-state together constitute the triadic framework 
without which a full comprehension of ethnic conflicts in this subcontinent 
will be distinctly impeded. The triad will vary from society to society and 
will have to be independently established depending upon the specificities 
of the situation and its historical movement (see Fanon 1967; Sartre 1960). 
In colonial India, for instance, the British state played an important role in 
the making of the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim identities of those times (see 
Fox 1985; Gilmartin 1989; for pre-colonial India see Bayly 1985). There 
may be situations of pure dyadic ethnic conflict, but the character, career 
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and contours of such conflicts are a species separate from the variety we 
see in the Indian and most other situations. In this paper too we shall try 
and demonstrate how important the triadic framework is in order to 
understand the dyadic ethnic relationship between Hindus and Sikhs in 
Punjab, and the allure of the militant Sikh imago in that region. 

Although in the following pages I recurrently use the term Sikh imago to 
apply to the general Sikh population, I do so with some caution. In rural 
Panjab I am not sure how pervasive this ethnic imago is with non-Jat Sikhs, 
such as the Mazhabis. The militant self image is quintessentially a Jat self 
image but one to which urban Sikhs in Punjab, like Khatris and Aroras also 
subscribe in the main. The discordance between the Mazhabis and Jats is a 
meaty enough subject for a separate paper. For now, however, the Punjab 
issue seems to be informed, both internally and externally, by the Jat 
imago. 

This brings me to my second point of caution. Subscription to the 
militant self image does not entail partisanship with the Khalistani cause; 
the two are analytically and empirically quite separate. We may vicariously 
admire Robin Hoods, without necessarily wanting to hand over state 
power to them. This distinction is valid in Punjab too, despite the fact that 
militant Khalistanis have of late gained a lot of credibility because of the 
inability of successive governments to arrive at an amicable settlement with 
the moderates over the past decade. There is yet another reason which has 
assisted the ascendance of the miljtant imago among Sikhs in Punjab. The 
fact that most Hindus believe that the Sikhs are in general represented by 
militants makes it somewhat imperative for the Sikhs to uphold the moral 
and personal calibre of AK 47-wielding Khalistanis, howsoever vicariously. 
This is why, after Operation Black Thunder, many anti-Khalistani Sikhs 
felt humiliated at the manner in which the militants surrendered to the 
army in front of television cameras. Imago formation should thus be 
understood interactionally. It is not.simply a cultural or religious realisation of 
an ethnic ideal (as in Juergensmeyer 1988). 


Correlative spaces and perceptions of the real 


I must aiso remind myself throughout this exercise that there are differences 
between what others say is real and what I believe is real. Surely such 
perceptions of the real depend on how I position myself in a particular 
sociological context which is sensitive to space-time coordinates. In other 
words, the ethnic imago as proclaimed by a certain community antagonis- 
tically facing another ethnic imago activates correlative social spaces with 
which it is in continuity. Other ethnic imagos would activate other social 
realms. As an analyst I may note the 'real' contents in each of these 
spheres/realms, and yet find it impossible to ignore the unreal ingredients 
that also accrete to these activated social realms and perceptions. Malle- 
branche had a term for such troublesome realities—he called them ‘natural 
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illusions’. :Tacidentaily, the reality I figure to be true may be seen as a 
natural illusion by those engaged in ethnic combat. However, I hope that 
as academics (even scientists) there is scope for the emergence of a minimum 
consensus among professionals on how reality can be objectively put across 
so that these ‘natural illusions’ no longer appear as mysterious projects of 
the night. 


From stereotype to imagos and their correlative 
spaces: A theoretical digression 


Though somewhat digressive, it is perhaps best we seek out without further 
delay the theoretical provenance and appropriateness of the term imago, 
particularly in relation to our understanding of stereotypes, from which we 
are keen to sever its linkage and cognitive affiliation. 

Sociological and anthropological theories have helped us immensely in 
comprehending the modalities of stereotype formation. From phenomeno- 
logists such as Schutz and Luckmann (1973), as well as from Berger and 
Luckmann (1971), one learns how important is the role of typification in 
routine life-world activities. From a sfructuralist anthropological perspective, 
Lévi-Strauss’ Totemism (1969) is to my mind one of the best expositions of 
how humankind is cognitively uneasy with a changing and dynamic world 
and instead seeks order and stability. Lévi-Strauss provides us with the all- 
important realisation that humankind prefers to categorise the social world 
on the basis of natural classification. Totemism is of course the manifestation 
of this principle in its purest form where the natural and social series run 
parallel to each other, allowing all the while episodic vertical read-offs. 
While totemism is a very specific phenomenon, I am tempted to believe 
that the urge to naturalise differences, or to state social difference in a 
natural idiom, is probably a very general and spontaneous tendency. 

In spite, of these signal achievements, sociology and anthropology have 
not been very prolific regarding the processual, shifting and dynamic 
aspects of ethnic identities. This feature comes starkly to the fore in 
ethnically volatile situations, though the processual element also exists in 
moments of ethnic peace where the dynamism is hard to notice and 
changes take place at a glacial pace. In ethnically surcharged situations, as 
in communalism, the processual aspect becomes dominant, for one can 
actually see, often palpably feel, the making of ethnic imagos (see Gupta 
1985). In the making of these imagos, as has already been emphasised, a 
simultaneous evolution of perceptions and of a correlative social space 
eccurs to provide the imagos with important coordinates. Ethnic imagos 
are unsuitable if they appear wrinkled and collapsible, i.e., without their 
correlate spaces, for then hostages are ceded in advance to the antagonistic 
ethnic order. The imago should at all times be stretched in an unruffled 
fashion. The correlative social space of perceived realities (often of the 
order of ‘natural illusions’) is therefore as important as the imago itself. 
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Stereotypes, unlike imagos, do not enliven correlative spaces because 
they are petrified and embalmed forms of earlier processes of identity 
formation and episodic confrontations. For this reason stereotypes do not 
analytically call out to specific correlative spaces outside them. That is why 
stereotypes are somewhat permanent and resist change even though they 
share with imagos the quality of being sharp and shrill and greatly impover- 
ished when compared to ethnic constitutions. I think my use of the term 
imago is consistent with Lacan's usage, for in Lacan this term is employed 
to replace the better-known term, ego, which is generally believed to 
possess durable traits (Lacan 1977: 11). For Lacan too, the term imago 
comes with a correlative social space in order to appear as smooth as a 
mirror image (ibid.: 2, 11). Unfortunately, as Brennan rightly comments, 
very few adherents and exegetes of Lacan have paid attention to the manner 
in which the imago interlocks with its correlative social space (Brennan 
1990), as we intend to do. 

This interlocking of the imago with its correlative space is at the heart of 
Lacan's understanding of the imago as a 'specular' phenomenon. Let us 
retrace our steps in our reading of Lacan to be able to fully appreciate the 
specular character of the imago and the consequent investment of vivacity 
in its correlative social space, or, in the petceived ‘real’. 

Sociological theory, as we noted earlier, is rich in the study of stereo- 
types and typifications and thus, quite naturally, has been concerned with 
stable constructs of the self, of institutions, and of collective egos. Perhaps 
the belief in a biologically determined id has left a deeper impress on 
sociological thought than many sociologists would like to admit (see Lacan 
1977: 128, 189; see also Dews 1987: 64). Jacques Lacan, however, provides 
an interesting alternative with the help of a radical re-reading of Freud. 
With some modifications, this can be internalised in sociology/anthropology, 
especially with reference to studies of ethnic conflict. 

From Lacan we get the insight that identities are never really stable. As 
Lacan asked in ‘The Freudian thing’: ‘In what way, is this ego that you 
treat in analysis better than that desk I am (Lacan 1977: 135)’. In contrast 
to the preferred and general reading of Freud (which is not Lacan’s) which 
believes that the ego develops in a sequential manner till it is fully formed 
(see also Mead 1934), Lacan contends that the self is made up of a series of 
alienated images. In his widely quoted essay, "The mirror stage as formative 
in the function of the J’, Lacan contends that the first recognition of the self 
cames to the child when it is between 6 to 18 months of age and sees itself 
for the first time in the mirror. Though the child is ‘unable as yet to walk, 
or even stand up, and held tightly as he is by some support, human or 
artificial . . . he nevertheless overcomes in a flutter of jubilant activity, the 
obstructions of his support and fixing his attitude in a slightly leaning 
forward position, in order to hold it in his gaze, brings back an instantaneous 
aspect of the image’ (Lacan 1977: 1-2). The child thus quite ‘jubilantly’ 
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assumes his ‘specular image . . . in an exteriority. . . which. . . is certainly 
more constituent than constituted’ (ibid.: 2). 

The first understanding of the self is, like every subsequent imaging, a 
specular one: the image in the mirror—rounded and smooth. For Lacan 
the specular image has a ‘surface sans accidents’, i.e. ; Without breaks in 
uniformity (see Gallop 1985: 62). In the mirror ‘the child overcomes its 
motor incapacity and its nursling dependence and is delighted by its pre- 
cocious maturity. According to Lacan this is the beginning of a child’s 
understanding of itself and from the first step itself there is méconnaissance 
or misrecognition (Lacan 1977: 6).? On account of this a transformation 
takes place in the subject ‘when he assumes an image—whose predestination 
to this phase is sufficiently indicated by the use, in analytic theory of the 
ancient term imago’ (ibid.: 2). 

In his paper on ‘Aggressivity in psychoanalysis’, Lacan expanded upon 
the specular aspect of the mirror image by drawing attention to the social 
field it must enliven in order to remain specular, smooth and rounded. In 
Lacan’s view the imagery of the self does not develop independently, or 
autonomously, but rather in a space which is ‘mapped socially’ (Lacan 
1977: 27). It is the subjective mirror projection of such a field into the field 
of the other that gives human space ‘its originally geometrical structure’ 
(ibid.). Lacan adds soon after the significant remark that he would be 
happy to call this geometric space ‘kaleidoscopic’ (ibid.). Indeed, now the 
whole hangs together. The specular image is based on a méconnaissance, 
whose misrecognition allows the image to seem rounded and unruffled 
(sans accidents). But in order to be smooth and appear to be without 
breaks the image needs coordinate points outside in the social field. The 
child’s first notion of the self is based on the mirror image, but subsequently it 
develops in a social setting which too is imaged as a correlative sphere. 
Both the imago and the imaged social sphere proceed simultaneously, for if 
the imago is to be specular then it needs to be smooth and taut by drawing 
on its imaged, or ‘mirror projected’ socia//human world. The imago and 
the social human world it projects are horizontally, or metonymically, 
linked. As the images keep changing (hence imago) the correlate social 
spheres and realms also change, and therefore Lacan calls the correlated 
social sphere ‘kaleidoscopic’. This is why those who do not partake of a 
particular ji poe find its correlate social space illusory, or fantastic. 


The Sikh imago and its correlative space 


I believe that the Sikh imago that has now come into being in Punjab is not 


? The following lines from Umberto Eco’s novel Foucault’s pendulum are worth quoting in 
this context: ‘For that matter a normal mirror, too, is an illusion. Consider the individual 


looking back at you, condemned to perpetual left-handedness when you shave’ (Eco 1990: 
12). 
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quite the self image that the Sikhs had of themselves earlier. Naturally, the 
Sikh image of the Hindus, and the Hindu image of the Sikhs have also 
undergone modifications on account of changing Sikh and Hindu imagos 
respectively. As imagos do not quite exist in themselves but create a 
correlative space, it should be noted that the reality thus adduced includes 
the images of significant others as well. 

Ever since the separatist movement began on the fringes of Punjab in the 
early 1980s, there has been a renewed interest both among Sikhs and non- 
Sikhs to understand what Sikhism entails. In most such exercises, quite 
predictably, the search ends with the making of a stereotype, often with the 
combined imprimatur of history and ethnography. 

This in no way implies that there have not been historians and anthro- 
pologists to whom we are indebted even as we try and understand the Sikh 
imago of today. Hew McLeod has been writing for a long time on what it 
means to be a Sikh in terms of the scriptural tradition, and in particular the 
rahitnama (McLeod 1991). Oberoi, in a well-argued paper on the establish- 
ment of contemporary Sikh rites of passage, demonstrates how the Sikhs, 
step by step in the last decade of the 19th century, gave notice through 
their rituals that they were not Hindus (Oberoi 1988; see also Uberoi 1969: 
129-31). This self image was occasioned to a great extent by the intolerance 
of the Hindu Arya Samaj in Punjab as well as by the norms established by 
the British Indian Army (see Fox 1985: 48, 87, 141). In no way then did this 
self image grow autonomously. In the years to follow the Sikhs were 
variously imaged as heroic, non-violent anti-imperialists during the Akali 
movement in the 1920s (ibid.: 92-95); or as militant-nationalist Ghadarites 
(ibid.: 117); and as the sword-arm of Hinduism, and indeed of India, 
during the 1947 partition and after. Unfortunately, in none of the accounts 
where these self images are discussed is the correlative social space pointedly 
highlighted such that the ‘natural illusions’ characterising these correlative 
spaces could become objects of enquiry. 

I became acutely aware for the first time of the need to understand the 
correlative social spaces of ethnic imagos when I visited, in 1990, some 
Punjab villages in Amritsar district near the India-Pakistan border. The 
fact that these villages are on the India-Pakistan border is very significant. 
The villages in this region are allegedly in greater sympathy with Khalistani 
separatism and with the militants who promote this ideal. The militants 
here are considered by many as not just Sikhs but as singhs (lions): thus 
making the originary metaphor of the Sikhs etymologically alive again. 

Now how can a good singh be differentiated from a bad Sikh? When the 
ordinary Sikh in Delhi, or Amritsar, or in the border villages, is confronted 
with newspaper reports of how militants have killed innocent passengers in 
buses, he or she would generally react in the following fashion: ‘This is not 
the work of Sikhs. Sikhs do not kill unarmed innocent people. In all 
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likelihood this is the job of the government or of Pakistani agents.’ A true 
youthful Singh is popularly known as a munda (lit. , *boy'—somewhat along 
the lines of ‘boys will be boys’), and a bad Sikh who also carries a gun and 
hides from the police is called lootera (a plunderer, a thug). While mundas 
are political and kill selected political targets at great risk to their own 
lives, the looteras kill innocent people for purely mercenary reasons. 
Additionally, if popular opinion is to be believed, the munda—or true 
Singh—carries an AK 47, while the Jootera wields a 12-bore blunderbuss of 
a rifle. The munda, by all accounts, is not only better morally, but also cuts 
a more elegant figure. 

The following incident occurred in village X, but I have heard similar 
stories elsewhere too. I was told by a resident of X (while on my visit there) 
' that at 4.30 in the afternoon a ‘parallel government’ took over. I read the 
time on my watch then and noted it was well past 4.30 pm. Fearing the 
worst I asked him what a parallel government implied. I was told that this 
meant that doors had to be barred and windows shuttered, and that the 
streets would be deserted. The singhs then emerge with their AK 47s, so it 
is best not to be caught in the cross-fire between the singhs and the police 
or the singhs and the looteras. 

Around 5.30 pm I had to leave for village Y. Afraid that we would stand 
out and be noticed by representatives of this parallel government, I hesitat- 
ingly stepped outdoors and found to my relief a very normal world. Buses 
were plying on the main road, tractors, with trailers attached, were ferrying 
rural families in the usual numbers; even my host stepped out, quite calmly 
waved goodbye and moved over to inspect his chickens which were at some 
distance. As I drove into village Y there were no ostensible signs of a 
parallel government there either. An established market front adorns the 
periphery of this village. All the establishments were open and busy: the 
tea shop, the motor repair shop, and tyre and tube shop. A local bootlegger 
too turned up at 6.30 in the evening, as is his usual practice, to sell his 
brand of liquor at Rs. 2 a glass. A large number of regulars were present to 
quaff fairly immoderate quantities of this hard stuff which is poured out of 
a milk can with a milk measuring cup. And this despite the fact that once 
again I was told in village Y that after 4.30 in the afternoon all work 
stopped and people went home. 

In village Y, I was also told of the large-scale exodus of Sikh youth from 
the rural areas. On further enquiry I confirmed that in the past eight years 
only five young men had been missing from the village. Of the five, three 
were Mazhabi (or Untouchable) Sikhs, while one belonged to the caste 
popularly known there as Baazigars (caste occupation, that of roadside 
acrobats)..Only one was a Jat Sikh boy. This boy, my host (also a Jat) said, 
was a true rmiunda. After all, he argued, what does a Mazhabi or a Baazigar 
know about politics? The Jat, it was reasoned, must have joined the ranks 
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of the mundas, while the Mazhabis and the Baazigars are probably pursuing 
careers as looteras, that is, if they are still alive, or if they have not signed 
up elsewhere as truck drivers.’ 

This is admittedly a Jat Sikh point of view, but as the Jats politically 
dominate as well as numerically preponderate over the others in rural 
Punjab, the popular image of the militant here is the Jat image (see also 
The economist, 2 February 1991: 27). It is an image made by Jats and it is 
one with which the Jats identify even if they do so vicariously. As a matter 
of fact, most ethnic imagos are vicariously indulged in on the strength of 
some true representatives of this idealised model. 

In keeping with our general understanding of imagos we should note the 
correlative social spaces that this Sikh imago requires to fill it out and to 
make it rounded and smooth. The belief in the efficacy of a parallel 
government, the widespread view that Sikh youth had left villages en masse 
are examples, par excellence, of the correlative space of this imago. These 
correlative spaces may perhaps be called ‘natural illusions’ as well. While 
most households are not bereft of their young male members, the popular 
belief, till June 1990, was that the youth had left the villages in bulk. While 
at one level, in one register, they know that after 4.30 pm it is possible to 
take a bus, buy liquor, and tend to the chicken coop, yet, according to the 
register that the imago activates, it is believed that a parallel government 
takes over at this time and that it is only the reckless who would step out 
after 4.30. These may seem purely illusory, but they have a natural basis as 
well. There have been cases of violence after dark and such cases are on 
the increase. Indeed some boys have left the villages and have not been 
heard of since: many have also publicly joined one militant organisation or 
the other. But this qualified ‘reality’, as I saw it, does not quite correspond 
to popular perceptions: at best it provides a slim ‘natural’ base to the 
emergent correlative spaces of the imago. 

The point to note is that the Sikh imago projects the view that the Sikhs 
are just, religious and humane people, but that there is a limit beyond 
which they will not allow themselves to be pushed. The Indian government, 
with its repressive apparatus working at the behest of the Hindus, has 
pushed them beyond that limit and hence they must hit back. The accepted 
way of hitting back, as per the current imago, is to join the mundas. At the 


? [n all the three villages of Amritsar district where I spent some time in that round of 
travel, I was given the impression by a large number of residents that youth are fleeing the 
villages and going across to the Khalistani terrorists partly out of compulsion (police and state 
brutality) and partly because there was little option left in India for Sikhs to live with self- 
respeet. Incidentally, the story that Sikh youth have in large numbers fled the villages and 
gone underground or to Pakistan is a common story all over Punjab. But when one asks for 
empirical demonstration one is advised to go to some other village. In Nabha villagc, on an 
carlier visit, I was advised to go to the border villages for empirical proof. In border villages X 
and Y, I was told to go to Z. At Z quite predictably, village A was pointed out by residents as 
the right choice. At this point I gave up the search for a village devoid of Sikh youth. 
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practical level, however, the register of everyday farming and quotidian 
poultry tending, becomes salient, so that while one register says that the 
Sikhs would rather die than live in shameful bad faith, the other draws 
attention upon routine activities. Militancy thus becomes vicarious for 
many. Lacan was therefore quite right when he said that not only is the 
imago prone to change, but the self is made up of contrary and ‘alienating 
images’ (Lacan 1977: 16) with their many ‘imaginary exploits’ (ibid.: 70). 

One thus appreciates why the known political Sikh extremists/terrorists 
are referred to very glowingly by ordinary Sikh villagers as singhs (lions). 
For example: ‘When Ram Singh [a known militant] arrives in our area his 
roar can be heard in a 40 mile radius.’ With scarcely concealed pride the 
same rural folk often refer to the youth who leave the villages to join 
different groups of militants as ‘untamed stallions’. To these vicarious 
bearers of the Sikh imago tlle term munda is not descriptively adequate. 
Recall also. that the singhs/mundas/untamed stallions carry AK 47s and not 
crude 12-bore rifles as the inferior looteras do. 


The imago in jouissance: The dyadic context 


In the opening section of this paper I insisted upon separating ethnic 
identities in moments of quiescence from ethnic identities as they emerge- 
in moments of conflict. Taking a cue from Lacan, I should like to call the 
second kind of situation, i.e., the conflict situation, as one of jouissance. 
Jouissance, in this case, denotes endless play of metonymy, and endlessly 
‘desiring something else’ (Lacan 1977: 167). 

Usually ethnic identities repose in quiescence as ethnic constitutions, 
with their many-tiered markers and ritual distinctions. I do not believe that 
all the specifics that go into the making of the identity in moments of 
quiescence are logically related, but it is indisputable that they all adhere 
(not necessarily, cohere) together. Ethnic constitutions belong to those 
quiescent moments when ethnic markers, in their abundant display, hyper- 
symbolically distinguish a particular ethnic community from all other ethnic 
communities. For this reason no one community really matters because 
every community matters. 

In times of jouissance, however, it is not the world of disparate ethnics 


r 
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Feminists' have appropriated the term jouissance to indicate feminine sexual pleasure 
which is distinct from masculine pleasure. While the latter has a focal point, the former has 
multiple points of pleasure, for the sexual geography of a woman has a wider regional spread 
(see Irigaray 1985: 28-29). In addition, while there is a libidinal economy among men, women 
possess ‘a multiplicity of libidinal energies’ (Jones 1985: 89). The only thing in common 
between my use of jouissance and the feminist use of it is the deliberately heightened and 
protracted display of passion. My use is perhaps closer to that of Lacan for I see jouissance in 
an interactional ethnic context. Feminine jouissance, as some feminists argue, should not rule 
out autosexuality. 
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which is relevant; just one other ethnic community which spurs the creation of 
fresh ethnic images. Images now analytically become imagos, and a specific 
ethnic other emerges in a hostile dyadic relationship. (Other ‘ethnics’ 
merge into a bland backdrop.) This ethnic other too is imaged afresh by its 
dyadic alter and hence we have dyadic imagos in jouissance. As time 
passes, so does this jouissance: contexts change, new dyads come into 
being, and a fresh site emerges elsewhere replete with its dyadic and 
jouissant interplay. This does not mean that the products of the previous 
jouissance are forgotten. These products are passively added on to ethnic 
constitutions and to their historical memory.‘ Ethnic constitutions are thus 
constantly adding on newer layers over old cultural adipose, but imagos in 
jouissance are lean and mobile, and have to be constructed afresh each 
time. 

In this construction some novel élements are included, no doubt, but the 
imagos’ internal logic and copulas are borrowed from ethnic categories as 
they repose in quiescence and are richly laden with multiple differentiating 
markers. But the borrowing is very selectively done. These ethnic constitu- 
tions, or identities in quiescence, are akin to Lacan’s understanding of the 
‘Real (with a capital ‘R’). Like Lacan’s Real, the ethnic constitutions are 
passive; they do not have speech because they do not talk to any one in 
particular, and they are always there in quiescent plenitude (see Lacan 
1977: 95; also x). 

The ethnic imago (in jouissance) is not passive—far from it. It is angular, 
peevish, and terribly hurt at being misrecognised (méconnaissance) by its 
other. Following Lacan again, we may call this the region of the ‘Imaginary’. 
In the Imaginary, images are highly unstable and labile. There is intense 
awareness of the specific other and the dyad is engulfed in a mutual flow of 
communication where none of the acrimony that is intended is ever lost. 


Méconnaissance and the formation of imagos 


The contemporary Sikh self identity (the imago) has emerged, as mentioned 
earlier, not in quiescence, but in a period of heightened ethnic rivalry, or to 
put a fine point on it, in moments of ethnic jouissance. This imago is 
constantly reacting to its perceived ‘other’, the Hindus, whom the votaries 
of the Sikh imago believe, have wronged them deeply, judged them unjustly, 
and have treated them without respect. The hurt is deep because the Sikh 
desire for recognition has been denied by this 'other'.5 In the ‘Function and 
field of speech and language in psychoanalysis', Lacan said somewhat 


? Stereotypes thus resemble ideal egos. The ideal egos are freed from the interactionist 
schema and stand alone. 

* In a later paper entitled "The subversion of the subject and the dialectic of desire in the 
Freudian unconscious’, Lacan terms the ‘other’, with a small *o', ‘objet petite a’. The.'o' is the 
small ‘a’ as in ‘autres’, i.e., ‘others’ in French (see Lacan 1977: 308). 
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cryptically: *. . . the first object of desire is to be recognised by the other’ 
(1977: 58). This dyadic relationship between self and other is thus premised 
on a méconnaissance where the desire to be recognised is not fully satisfied. 
The chain of misrecognition and counter-misrecognition continues and 
stretches out in a metonymic fashion. It is for this reason I have taken the 
liberty of calling this ethnically volatile relationship, where specular images 
(i.e., imagos plus projected social space) react incessantly on each other, as 
that of ethnic jouissance. In contrast, ethnic constitutions and even stereo- 
types repose quiescently in metapnoric abundance. 

The complaints that the Sikhs have against the Hindus, in this specific 
round, began in around 1980 (see Gupta 1985). The feeling arose among 
the Sikhs that the Hindus, nation-wide, distrusted them as full partrers of 
the Indian nation-state. To a large extent Mrs. Gandhi’s unwillingness to 
upset the neighbouring Hindi-speaking province of Haryana led to her 
reluctance to outrightly grant Chandigarh as the capital of Pubjab (not as it 
is today, a provincial capital of both Punjab and Haryana) and to settle 
territorial disputes between Punjab and its neighbour. Chandigarh, in 
particular; was regarded by many Sikhs to be incontrovertibly part of 
Punjab, and yet the government at the centre could not and would not 
(even now, has not) make up its mind. The fact that the Congress also did 
its best to undermine the Akali Dal by promoting factions within it further 
added to the sense of alienation among the Sikhs. But that is part of a 
different story which I have already related elsewhere (Gupta 1985). 

To recapitulate briefly, the current Sikh imago in Punjab grew on the 
notion that the Sikhs have been misrecognised for their contributions to 
the nation-state. Their patriotism, and their ‘legitimate’ aspirations, have 
not been recognised by the Hindu majority. The 1984 ‘Operation Blue 
Star’ by the army on the Golden Temple, the mass killing of Sikhs in 1984 
in Delhi and elsewhere after Mrs. Gandhi’s assassination, followed soon 
after by the abrogation of the Rajiv-Longowal pact of 1985, further con- 
solidated among the Sikhs their sense of misrecognition (Lacan’s mécon- 
naissance). 

Though this paper is not about Hindus, it may be mentioned in passing 
that the Hindu self image also grew out of this nexus. The Hindus also felt 
misrecognised. The Sikhs were going to let them down and bring about 
another partition of India with their demand for Khalistan, as the Muslims 
had done jin 1947. The rise of Sikh militancy among a small section was 
taken to represent the general Sikh opinion, to which the Sikhs responded 
with their: projection of Hindus, and so on. The fact, however, is that 
misrecognition and a desire to be recognised are at the root of the creation 
of ethnic imagos. 

Lacan developed this relationship between imago and méconnaissance 
by drawing upon Hegel’s (and Kojeve’s exegesis on Hegel’s) phenomenology, 
which argued that desire is not quite the same as need, for desire is never 
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for a perishable object but for a ‘desiring subject’ (see Lacan 1977: 26, 42; 
see also Dews 1987: 53). Human needs (like all needs) can be met, but 
desire, in a sense, cannot be fulfilled for it is not a need. In Lacan's words: 
"This desire is neither the appetite for satisfaction, nor the demand for 
love, but the difference that results from the substraction of the first from 
the second . . .' (Lacan 1977: 287; see also page 20). In other words, once 
ethnic tensions set in it is difficult to break free from the incommensurability 
of desire. Ordinarily, it might sound odd, but to put this dyadic ethnicity in 
the Lacanian terminology of desire, one might say the ethnic other is ‘an 
object of desire’ (ibid.: 303). This other can never be fully consumed as 
there will always be that significant remainder that will continue to stoke 
desire in seemingly endless metonymy. Hegel believed that our capacity 
for desire is what separates us from the animal world, as the latter is 
governed by need. At some point then it is perhaps fitting that we pay a 
price for our ‘humanity’. 


From dyad to triad 


The ethnic situation in Punjab is not just a dyadic one as we have so far 
made it out to be. It seems dyadic at this point because, in Sikh reckoning, 
the triad has merged with the Hindu ‘other’. In order to understand Sikh 
ethnicity it is imperative that we see the role that the state (or successive 
governments) has played in its making. I have already alluded briefly to the 
role of the Congress in an earlier section, but the issue at stake today can 
perhaps be phrased a little more analytically. 

India, after all, is a constitutionally secular nation-state with an established 
Constitution and a corpus of legal codes. The origin and meaning of law, 
the validity of the Constitution, and the norms and codes of social/political 
legitimacy can only be appreciated in a nation-state context. It is not as if 
the state is always uppermost in the collective mind, but it frames obser- 
vations and conditions responses. After all, a state would not be worth its 
name if it had to descend daily to the streets with its coercive apparatus to 
win submission. That state works best when it is so well-hidden that the 
legitimacy it espouses is internalised by its citizens without their wilfully or 
deliberately setting out to do so. 

Here again we find that we can draw upon Lacan. In the Lacanian mode 
of analysis the triad is the ‘Other’ (with a capital ʻO’). This Other is also the 
‘name of the father’. According to Lacan, ‘It is in the name of the father 
that we must recognise the support of the symbolic function which, from 
the dawn of history, has identified his person with the figure of the law’ 
(Lacan 1977: 67; emphasis in original). For Lacan this ‘Other’ is the 
support for symbols, for law, for society, for language, and could well be 
extended to include the state as well. For a long time it was believed that 
the ‘Other’ could only be conceived in phallocentric terms, and Lacan 
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himself had somewhat encouraged this interpretacion. But in later works 
Lacan consciously distances himself from seeing the ‘Other’ only as father, 
and suggests instead that the ‘Other’ is to be understood more in terms of a 
‘lack’, a symbolic source of all symbols. According to Lacan the ‘symbol 
manifests itself first of all as the murder of the thing’ (Lacan 1977: 104). In 
this sense even if the ‘Other’ is seen as the phallus, the phallus ‘can play its 
role only when veiled’ (ibid.: 288; see also Althusser 1969: 59-61; Gallop 
1985: 75; and Rose 1982: 41). The phallus is thus not the organ, it is a 
relation. Or, as Lacan said elsewhere, the phallus bears ‘no relation to the 
little thingummy that Freud talks about’ (see Mitchell and Rose 1982: 168). 

Looked at closely, symbols stand for something else. In language too the 
words signify something that is not there. But as long as the language, or 
the legitimacy of the state, is internalised, no one really asks: Where is the 
state? or, what is language? As Lacan pithily put it, ‘I identify myself in 
language, but only by losing myself in it like an object’ (Lacan 1977: 86; see 
also Wilden 1972: 25, 29). Likewise, once the self has gone through the 
castration phase it should not ask: Who has the phallus? for whom is it? 
and so on (Wilden 1972). 

The language of the Constitution and of law can say many things, but it 
cannot say everything. Indeed, language itself is incapable of saying all that 
' one might wish to express. Or as Michael Breal admirably states: ‘It cannot 
be doubted that language designates things in an incomplete and inexact 
way... . Our languages are condemned to a perpetual lack of proportion 
between the word and the thing’ (quoted in Sahlins 1985: 147). But speech, 
as Dews reminds us, after reading Lacan, is always a pact. Therefore he 
goes on to say that ‘at the limit where speech resigns . . . the domain of 
violence begins’ (Dews 1987: 60). From then on we only have the ‘cry’ 
Which aspires to express everything that could not be expressed hitherto, 
all at once (Wilden 1972: 24). 

Speech resigns its place only when the pact breaks down, when the triad 
loses its independent frame and is no longer the ‘name of the father’. One 
would then be trapped in a dyadic relationship which is pathological, not 
only psychoanalytically, as in the perverted mother-child relationship (see 
Lacan 1977: 198; see also Mitchell 1982: 36), but also sociologically, and 
we shall soon see why. But first let us note the significance of Lacan's 
comment when he wrote, ‘As language becomes. . . too particular for us, 
it loses its function as language' (Lacan 1977: 85). 

The moment the triad loses out, or resigns, the frames collapse and a 
disturbing situation arises which is fraught with potentialities of violence. 
In Punjab, for those who subscribe to the militant Sikh imago the belief 
that the Hindus and the state are one, is just about complete. The triad has 
been swallowed by the dyadic ‘other’ and hence there is no scope for 
language, as in the Constitution, or in law. As-fong as desire is constrained 
by the existence of the triad there is a subtle yet forceful restraint not to go 
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beyond a certain quantum of jouissance, and not to cry. The true function 
of the symbolic ‘Other’ (capital ‘O’) is ‘fundamentally to unite (and not set 
in opposition) a desire and the Law’ (Lacan 1977: 321). If the ‘Other’ 
resigns and the triadic frame collapses, dyadic oppositions set in in limitless 
jouissance. 

The militant Sikh imago is consequent upon the breakdown of this triad. 
This is why, as per the current Sikh imago, it is legitimate to roar, or to cry. 
As the source of symbolic representation has now disappeared, the dyadic 

‘other’ (the Hindus) has merged with the once triadic ‘Other’, or the state. 
The legitimacy behind language, law and Constitution now no longer 
exists. The triad, as we know, functioned best when it was veiled. But now, 
with its collapse, questions like: whose state is it? who has the state? 
emerge. Time and again one hears among the Sikhs in Punjab the term 
‘Hindu Raj’, and not so often ‘Congress Raj’, as one heard before. The 
‘murder’ of the triad adds a correlative dimension to the Sikh imago for it is 
now justified to indulge in excessive dyadic jouissance where the only mode 
of communication left is the ‘cry’.’ 

As we mentioned earlier, this is not the first time that a Sikh imago has 
been chiselled out. It existed earlier too, but perhaps not with the same 
quantum of jouissance. When Kahn Singh Nabha wrote in 1899, Ham 
Hindu nahin (see Oberoi 1988), the triad had not quite collapsed. The 
British colonial state was not seen to have been absorbed by the Hindu 
‘other’. In fact the relationship between Hindus, Sikhs and the colonial 
state was truly triadic, as both the ethnic communities constantly petitioned 
the colonial rulers by appealing to legalese and to principles of equality and 
liberty (see Fox 1985: 48, 87). 

Even so, history must figure (even if it does not prefigure, pace Robinson 


7 On the other extreme, if the self is closely identified with the symbolic ‘Other’ (capital 
*O"), then a mtuation not unlike the following, which Fanon refers to, emerges: ‘Some thirty 
years ago, a coal black Negrd in a Pans bed with a “maddening” blonde, shouted at the 
moment of orgasm, “Hurrah for Schoelcher!” ’ (Fanon 1967: 63). Victor Schoelcher. inci- 
dentally, helped to abolish slavery in the Third Republic of France. 

Yet another scenario of a pathological triadic relationship which often leads to paranoia, is 
the case of Kafka. In a letter to his domineering father, Hermann Kafka, Franz Kafka wrote: 


. . . the world was for me divided into three points: one in which I, the slave, lived under 
the laws that had been invented only for me and which I could, I did not know why, never 
completely comply with: then a second world which was infimtely remote from mine in 
which you lived, concerned with government, with the issuing of orders and with annoyance 
about their not being obeyed: and finally a third world where everyone else lived happily 
and free from orders and from having to obey. I was continually in disgrace, either I 
Obeyed your orders, and that was a disgrace, for they applied after all only to me, or I was 
defiant and that too was a disgrace, for how could I presume to defy you, or I could not 
obey because I had not your strength, your appetite, or your skill, in spité of which you 
expected it of me as a matter of course: this was of course the greatest disgrace of all 
(Kafka 1978. 38). 
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1979) in the making of identities in ethnic jouissance. History makes ‘itself 
felt more in the letter than in the spirit. In the Singh Sabha movement of 
the early 20th century it was important for the Sikhs to establish themselves 
as a distinct community vis-à-vis the Hindus (Fox 1985; see also Barrier 
1988: 161-63). The Hindu-Sikh rivalry still continues in the contemporary 
ethnic imbroglio in Punjab; elements of the past figure in today’s ethnic 
awareness and identity formation, but the constructs of today are syntacti- 
cally different from those that prevailed among the Sikhs in the first two 
decades of this century. A major reason for this is that the triad has now 
disappeared, and hence the dyadic interface is without much of its restraint. 
The Sikhs today generally feel minoritised without any real possibility of 
appealing to a higher quarter. The reasons for such a denouement, as we 
stated earlier, are sociologically specific and not historically or culturally 
predestined. 

Many factors have come together to give ethnic identities a seemingly 
stable veneer. Yet, there is nothing quite as misleading as to believe that 
ethnic conflicts and the ethnic imago thereof are either ‘originally’ or 
‘ethnically’ predetermined. Psychoanalysis has also had to fight against the 
notion that the ego is where the id was (Lacan 1977: 128) or that instinct 
(biology/nature) fundamentally constructs the ego (ibid.: 189). Identity is 
never consolidated, much less constructed in lonely empyrean splendour. 
Routinely it functions in a world of other incommensurable identjties, 
which in no way can be likened tò G.H. Mead's ‘generalized other’. 
Furthermore, in moments of ethnic jouissance, there is a dyadic obsession 
which can be deciphered only in a triadic context, i.e., by realising that in a 
very essential sense the ‘name of the father’, the source of law, conventions 
and legitimacy, or for us, the nation-state, has lost its triadic fastness. But 
for those who still find it possible to invoke the name of the father, or the 
source of symbolism, the triad still occupies its own frame. Little wonder 
that for most non-Sikhs, the correlative spaces of the Sikh imago appear 
chimerical and fantastic in nearly every detail. 


Conclusion: Ethnic and other registers 


The specular imagé of Sikh militancy activates one among the many 
registers that exist among the Sikhs. Except for the full-time militants, 
most other Sikhs are militants only vicariously. When asked to react to 
ethnic issues, the specular image is metonymically activated among these 
Sikhs, along with its correlated spheres and social spaces. But on other 
issues, other registers are activated. These may be the registers of father, 
farmer, machine-operator, etc. These registers do not activate problematic 
metonymies because the roles and statuses they sponsor are all informed 
by the pragmatics of the same life-world in which we ali live (see Husserl 
1978: 59). Schutz's intersubjectivity is applicable here forthe roles are to a 
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great extent transferable and hence there can be an ‘interchangeability of 
standpoints’ (Schutz and Luckmann 1973). Reality is in that sense non- 
problematic, and an outsider need not feel the haunting presences of 
‘natural illusions’. The registers that promote the awareness and practices 
of farming, parenting, or machining, activate correlate spaces but these are 
such that can be seen and understood after a certain degree of sympathy is 
aroused with the realities of the respective occupations/roles. 

The correlate spheres activated by ethnic imagos, however, are not 
amenable to sympathetic disclosure, though it is possible to become aware 
of the modalities of their creation and empathise with the natural bases of 
their correlative illusions. But, if these ethnic specular images, or imagos, 
are seen either as inexorable products of history, or of social temperaments 
and instincts, or of ethnic identities per se, then the scope for empathising 
and comprehending ethnic imagos and their correlated spaces will never 
quite emerge. If, on the other hand, we wish to empathise we must set out 
to see them in us, as Merleau-Ponty had once advised (1978: 158). Natural 
illusions will then no longer appear as mysterious projects of the night. 

In this paper we attempted to sensitise ourselves to the appreciation of 
the fullness of ethnic imagos and the context of their formation. The people 
I encountered in Punjab who forwarded this ethnic self image were in the 
main not full-time professional militants. This is why the correlative spaces 
that they alluded to appeared problematic. But once it is understood 
that these correlative spaces smoothen and round-off the specular ethnic 
imago, one can empathise with and comprehend such creations. It is not as 
if every Sikh forwards this imago, but it cannot be denied that a large 
number of Sikhs are in principle in accordance with this imago and its 
correlative spheres, which also entails, as we found, the collapse of the 
triad. If this imago is to be significantly altered it can only happen once the 
triad asserts itself, and the state again becomes for the Sikhs the source of 
legitimacy. The state must re-establish its triadic position as the name of 
the father, as the fount of legitimacy, and as the source of all those vital 
symbols that constitute the nation-state. If, on the contrary, the state reacts 
in the same speechless fashion as the militants do then there will be no 
lasting solution to the spate of ethnic jouissance in contemporary Punjab. 
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Time, self, and community: Features of the 
Sikh militant discourse 


Veena Das 


In this paper I shall examine the construction of the Sikh militant discourse 
in the Punjab in récent years. This discourse is part of the political 
language being evolved by the militant movement to create a politically 
active group and to forge an effective unity among the Sikhs. Thus, a ‘wa’ 
group is sought to be created out of a heterogeneous community that can 
function as an effective political agency in the context of the structures of 
the modern state in India. It is interesting, therefore, to see that this 
discourse functions through a series of rigorous dualisms in which masculine 
and feminine, Hindu and Sikh, and state and community, function as 
counter concepts. However, it is important to remember that not all these 
concepts have the-same status. Some oppositions such as that of masculine 
and feminine are seen as belonging to nature; others are seen as products 
of history. The rigorous dualisms as part of an unstable, evolving, political 
language are new; they bear the stamp of contemporaneity, and some may 
well become neutralised in course of time. Hence it is important to see that 
the militant discourse sees the sacred and the eternal as breaking into 
modern political events. This is characteristic of the language through 
which linguistic and political self-recognition is sought to be created among 
the Sikhs, but this language is part of the contemporary political culture in 
India rather than being a trace or remnant of the past. 


The emergence of a militant movement among the Sikhs, both in India 
and among emigrant Sikhs, is an important phenomenon of the last decade. It 
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is not my intention to provide a comprehensive account of this complex 
process here, for which the reader may refer to the excellent ‘Introduction’ 
in Kapur (1987). What concerns me in this paper is the period between 
1981 and 1984, when Sikh leaders led a series of mass civil disobedience 
campaigns against the Indian government for the fulfilment of several 
demands. It was also the period when the use of terror and violence for the 
fulfilment of Sikh demands began to be defended. These demands had 
been most clearly articulated in a document known as the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution, which had been adopted by the Working Committee of a 
major regional party of the Sikhs—the Akali Dal—in 1973.* Depending 
upon the context in which this document is being articulated, it can be read 
as either asking for greater autonomy for the Punjab within a federal 
structure of the state in India or for an independent state of Khalistan. For 
example, in defending the Resolution in forums of all opposition parties, 
Sikh leaders have argued that it asks for greater autonomy for the different 
states in India, but at meetings addressed by militant leaders in many 
gurudwaras it has been explicitly articulated as providing the charter for 
the Sikh struggle for a separate homeland. It is the political context of 
contemporary India that invests the words 'Sikh' and *Hindu' with socio- 
political plenitude. It stamps the discussion with contemporaneity by the 
use of such terms as ‘minorities’ and 'cultural rights, and yet creates the 
illusion of history as a series of resemblances in which modern conflicts are 
seen as nothing but a repetition of earlier conflicts in history. 

I shall analyse a selection of the written and oral discourses which were 
produced in the period under discussion (1981-1984) by the Sikh militants. 
My analysis of the written discourse is taken from the monthly magazine 
Shamsher Dast, which was the organ of the All India Sikh Students Feder- 
ation till it was banned in 1982; some of the published reports of the 
Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee, and two prominent publi- 
cations, the Khalsa Times and the Akal Times. For the analysis of the oral 
discourse I have depended upon the lectures given by Bhindranwale and 
some other militant leaders in the gurudwaras, especially at Mehta Chowk 
and in Amritsar. These recordings of meetings at which lectures were 
delivered are not easily available at present, but they enjoyed a wide 
. circulation as recorded lectures during the period under discussion. 

It is the characteristic of the written discourse that it strives towards a 


? This Resolution was adopted in 1973 at Anandpur Sahib. However, its text became a 
subject of great controversy and confusion due to.the subsequent formation of two factions. 
Several versions of the Resolution were in circulation. The President of the Akali Dal issued 
an authenticated version iri 1982. The term ‘Sikh nation’ has been used in this Resolution but 
then one must remember that the Punjabi terms kaum and desh kal (country and era) have a 
different semantic range from the English term 'nation'. This term has been used in different 
political contexts to mean a separate sovereign state as well as a Punjabi state within a federal 
structure of Indian polity. See Singh (1960) and Kapur (1987). 
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rational organisation of ideas. Further, the tone of the written discourse 
often varies according to the assumed addressee. At one level the ‘you’ of 
the oral discourse is directly present to the speaker which gives it the 
character of a performance, and allows the use of many kinds of rhetorical 
strategies by the use of voice and body. At another level the oral discourse 
also addresses certain absent others in which the people present become an 
audience to an imaginary conversation between the speaker and the pre- 
sumed addressee. This is especially true when the state is sought to be 
addressed. Both the cases we are discussing belong to political rhetoric and 
there are certain imperatives which are embedded in both kinds of discourse, 
making them closer to performative forms of speech acts. The emotional 
role of several tropes such as synecdoche, irony and metonymy in the 
organisation of such discourse has been noted by several authors (cf. 
Friedrich 1989) and is amply demonstrated in the militant literature. Let us 
turn to the main features of this discourse. 


I 
Time, self, and other 


In the most direct forms of speech, the aim of the militant movement is 
expressed in terms of an anxiety over the preservation of a separate Sikh 
identity. The greatest threat to this identity is seen to be the Hindu 
character and the state in India. Through a series of interesting slippages 
these come to stand for each other. 

The movement for the preservation of Sikh identity is framed in a 
language that immediately places it in the context of modern nation-states 
since it is replete with references to rights of minorities, the international 
covenants and the centrality of territory as a means of preserving identity. 
Yet, as mentioned earlier, this struggle is also represented as a continuation 
of a series of struggles that Sikhs have had to wage in history in order to 
preserve their identity. By imputing an identity of events and return of 
certain key constellations in the history of the Sikhs, a contemporaneity is 
established between non-contemporaneous events. The function of language 
here is to create an optical illusion of the contemporaneity of the non- 
contemporaneous which comes to be encapsulated in the use of words. 
Language then functions more to produce a particular reality rather than to 
represent:it. In this sense neither Sikh identity nor Hindu identity can be 
treated as having an unchanging essence—rather, these are identities that 
are produced anew in every period and narratives of the past are part of the 
Process of producing these identities. 

In this narrative, the Sikh community is defined in the contemporary 
period with reference to certain key events of the past, which emphasise 
the building up of the community on the basis of its heroic deeds. Thus, the 
construction of memory in this case is strongly tied up with the construction 
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of a concrete identity, and, as Assmann (1988) has noted, this has a 
positive aspect (that is how we are) and a negative aspect (that is our 
opposite). In other words, the self is given shape and form by opposing it to 
its ‘others’. There are two communities that are posited as the counterpoints 
of the Sikh community, the relevant others, in the building of this narrative. 
The first are the Muslims, as holders of power in the medieval period, 
whose unjust practices the Sikh gurus had consistently defied. However, 
the position of the Muslims in the modern period as a ‘minority’ resembles 
the position of the Sikhs. This is an interesting example of the manner in 
which political exigencies have led to a redistribution of attributes among 
the three terms in the triad of Hindu/Sikh/Muslim. For a long period of 
their history, the Sikhs represented historical events in terms of the anti- 
monies between the Sikhs and Muslims in which Hindus were the weak 
partners of the Sikhs. These antimonies played an important role in the 
construction of popular imagination until the partition of India. It is 
therefore significant that the strong opposition between Sikh and Muslim is 
neutralised in contemporary militant discourse. 

The second opposing community is that of the Hindus who are represented 
as weak, effeminate and cunning—people towards whom the Sikhs are 
shown to have had contempt but whom they consistently protected. The 
emergence of this particular dualism reflects the reverse process to that of 
the neutralisation of the Sikh/Muslim dualism mentioned earlier. The self 
vf the Sikh as it emerges from this particular organisation of images is that 
of the martyr whose sacrifices have fed the community with its energy in 
the past, while the Hindu is weak and effeminate or cunning and sly. In 
both cases the Hindu 'character' is envisaged in terms of the dangers that it 
poses to the masculinity of the Sikh. 

Even when there are differences of emphasis an important image in all 
these texts is that of charkhi chadhna and khopdi utarvana—i.e., being 
slowly ground to death over a churning wheel, or offering one's head at the 
stake—punishments that the defiant Sikhs are said to have received from 
the Mughal emperors. 

Consider the following example in which the construction of the past and 
the construction of the self appear as conjoint themes. 


History has always been repeating itself. Sikh people passed through 
such a critical phase after the death of Banda Bahadur Baba Gurbaksh 
Singh in 1716, that some historians called it the darkest period of Sikh 
history . . . . Time again took a new turn with the martyrdom of Bhai 
Mani Singh in 1734 Ap . . . . In this way began once again the era of 
struggle for the Sikhs which subsequently was converted into the golden 
age of the Sikhs. Which sacrifice is there in the history of the world that 
Sikhs had not to pay for this conversion? A terribly dark route from the 
teeth of ‘charkhi’ to the edge of the sword was traversed. Every inch of 
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the land where we today have assembled was covered with the precious 
blood of the Khalsa. Then and then only could we harness the days when 
Kashmir, Jamraud and Ladakh bowed before the Kesri Nisan Sahib and 
Nanak-Shahi coins could replace the Muslim one’s [sic]? 


Just as the heroic character of the Sikh is sought to be established 
through a particular reading of Sikh history in terms of their defiance of the 
powerful Muslim rulers, so the character of the Hindu, the negative ‘other’ 
of the Sikh, is established through the historical narrative of the modern 
period pertaining to the nationalist movement. It is the consistent complaint 
of the writers of these journals that the contributions of the Sikhs in the 
creation of modern India have been undermined by the Hindu chroniclers 
of the nationalist movement. By a careful choice of episodes which happened 
primarily in the Punjab, they are able to argue that the sacrifices of the 
Sikhs were far weightier than the sacrifices of the other communities, and 
yet Sikh symbols such as the nishan sahib—the flag—which used to fly over 
Lahore in the times of Raja Ranjit Singh were given no recognition in 
modern India. The people responsible for this denial to the Sikhs of their 
rightful place in history are the Hindus who have bestowed modern India 
with their own ‘effeminate’ and ‘cunning’ character through their dominance 
of the state apparatus as well as the ideology of the nation. 

Let me take as example a poster circulated by the All India Sikh 
Students’ Federation entitled, ‘Lala Lajpat Rai di maut kiven hoi?’ (How 
did Lala Lajpat Rai die?). Addressed to the Sikhs, the first paragraph reads 
as follows: 


The politicians of India have always tried to keep the minorities sup- 
pressed. We have a well-known saying that a Hindu does not kill a 
snake. He asks the Muslim to kill the snake. The meaning of this is that 
if the snake dies, an enemy dies. But if the snake bites the Muslim then 
its meaning will also be that an enemy will die. This saying makes the 
character of the Hindu crystal clear—of what temperament are they the 
masters. 


The poster then goes on to exemplify the character of the Hindus through 
the discussion of a historical event. It mentions the visit of the Simon 
Commission in 1928 and the decision-taken by several prominent politicians 
in the Punjab to boycott it. A procession was organised, according to this 
poster, by the Akali Dal with the help of several Muslims and Congressmen 
to greet the members of the Commission with black flags. Thirty thousand 
people came to protest against the visit of the Simon Commission, of whom 
19,000 to 20,000 were Sikhs. 


> ‘Message to the Delegates of the First Annual Dal Khalsa Conference’, held at Gurdaspur, 8 
to 9 December 1979, by S. Gajinder Singh, Panch Dal Khalsa. 
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According to the poster, the story of Lala Lajpat Rai’s so-called heroism 
is as follows: ! 

The procession was being led by Master Tara Singh, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Dr. Satpal Dang and Abdul Kadar, when a Jathi charge against it was 
ordered. According to the poster, Gopi Chand, Satpal Dang and Abdul 
Kadar were wounded. Lala Lajpat Rai received one fathi blow on the head 
but was protected by his umbrella. This is why he could continue to lead 
the procession to its final destination. The procession was organised on 
30 October 1928. Lala Lajpat Rai died of heart failure on 17 November. 
Yet, his death was linked with the lathi charge and it was circulated that as 
he lay wounded, he had uttered the famous words that every lathi falling on 
his body would become a nail in the coffin of the British Raj. 

Even as the misrepresentation of events in this and several other such | 
posters would be easy to show, the truth that history books linked the 
event with Lala Lajpat Rai and the protest organised by the Congress, 
understating or ignoring the contribution of the others, can hardly be 
denied. Indeed, as many historians (especially those writing under the 
genre of Subaltern Studies) have pointed out, there has been a tendency in 
nationalist history writing to assimilate local histories into the master 
narrative of nationalist history, with agency being vested in the nationalist 
leadership alone.* What is interesting from my point of view, however, is 
that the author of this poster is not content to challenge the national 
narrative and expand the consciousness of the reader by giving voice to the 
silences in this narrative. There is a further move to establish that the 
history of the Sikhs which is inscribed on the body of the martyr is a 
reflection of Sikh character while the history of the Indian nation, in that it 
takes the character of the Hindu as paradigmatic of national character, 
becomes nothing more and nothing less than a writing of Hindu history. 
This point becomes clearer if we turn our attention to the construction of 
masculinity as the defining feature of the Sikh community. 


II 
Community, kin, and masculinity 


Anderson (1983: 131) has drawn attention to the fact, that the style of 
thought in which large collectivities such as the nation are invested with the 
status of a 'natural' entity often involves the use of kinship terms as 
metaphors for defining the relationship between individual and collectivity. 
Such metaphors are used extensively in the oral discourse of the militants 
to create a sense of community. What is specific to the Sikh militant 
discourse, however, is the emphasis on ties between men as the defining 
ties of community. In one of his speeches Bhindranwale stated, ‘khalsa ji 


" 


* See the five volumes of Subaltern Studies edited by Ranajit Guha (1982-1987). 
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(you, who are the pure ones), the Sikhs are the soris of the true king Guru 
Gobind Singh ji. Now you know that a son must resemble his father. If the 
son does not resemble his father, then you know the term used for him. I£ 
he does not behave like his father, then people begin to view him with 
suspicion. They say the Sikhs are the descendants of Hindus. Are they 
pointing a finger at our pure ancestry—how can a Sikh bear to be called 
any one else's son?' 

In the written discourse, the position of Mahatma Gandhi as the Father 
of the Nation is contested on the grounds that it was the sacrifices of the 
Sikhs that are said to have brought independence to the country. In the 
oral discourse there is a palpable anxiety about the non-violence and 
passivity implied in a movement based upon principles of non-violence, 
because of its feminine character. In one of his speeches, Bhindranwale 
propounded the idea that it was an insult for the Sikhs to be included in a 
nation that considered Mahatma Gandhi to be its father, for his techniques 
of fighting were quintessentially feminine. He was symbolised by the 
charkha, the spinning wheel, which was a symbol of women. ‘Can those’, 
asked the Sikh leader, ‘who are the sons of the valiant guru, whose symbol 
is the sword, ever accept a woman like Mahatma as their father? Those are 
the techniques of the weak, not of a race that has never bowed its head 
before any injustice—a race whose history is written in the blood of 
martyrs.' 

Thus, the construction of the past in terms of a genealogy of father/son 
relations is also a construction of the self and the other. Through the 
particular narrative web of Sikh history as a history of martyrs, a Sikh 
character is sought to be simultaneously created of which the negative 
counterpart is the Hindu character. The dangers of a ‘Hindu’ history are 
not just that Sikhs are denied their rightful place in history but also, as 
many of the authors state, it is a conspiracy to make the martial Sikhs into a 
weak race. 


. . . the Sikhs have been softened and conditioned during the last fifty 
years to bear and put up with insults to their religion and all forms of 
other oppression, patiently and without demur, under the sinister preach- 
ing and spell of the narcotic cult of non-violence, much against the clear 
directive of their Gurus, their Prophets, not to turn the other cheek 
before a tyrant, not to take lying down any insult to their religion, their 
self-respect, and their human dignity? 


The danger is not of a heroic confrontation with a masculine other, but that 
the feminine other will completely dissolve the masculine self of the Sikh. 


$ See They massacre Sikhs. A White Paper by the Sikh Religious Parliament (Sbiromam 
Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee), Amritsar. Date not given. 
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“With such an enemy’, says one warning, ‘even your story will be-wiped out 
from the face of the earth’. 

In view of this particular articulation of community as the community of 
men, it is not surprising that there are direct exhortations in the oral 
discourse to the Sikhs to shed their femininity. The most visible sign of the 
masculinity of the Sikh in this discourse is his sword. In many speeches 
there is the simple exhortation, ‘shastrdhari howo’, become the bearer of 
weapons. In one of his speeches Bhindranwale cites an example from the 
mythology surrounding the saint-poet Tulasidas. Pleased with the poet, 
Lord Rama appeared in person before him to give him darshan (a privileged 
viewing). Tulasidas, however, saw that Rama did not have his bow and 
arrow with him, and he refused to bow before him saying, ‘Tulasi’s head 
will only bow before you when you have the bow and arrow in your hand’. 
The question as to how the militant leader took an example from what is 
considered a sacred Hindu text will be taken up later. Here I want to 
juxtapose it with stories of a different genre, that derived from the experi- 
ences of modernity. In one of his speeches Bhindranwale referred to the 
fact that Indian Airlines and Air India do not allow Sikhs to carry their 
swords into the aircraft. He then stated, 'If a Hindu can wear his sacred 
thread (janeu) which is his sign, why can't a Sikh carry his sword?’ It is 
important to observe here one of the main characteristics of this discourse, 
viz., the juxtaposition of non-contemporaneous events as if they formed a 
contemporaneous reality in which Rama's carrying a bow and arrow existed 
at the same plane as the regulations of airlines on the carrying of weapons 
in the aircraft. 

The sword is the sign of the masculinity of the Sikh that is external and a 
product of history. The other visible-sign of Sikh masculinity is his beard. 
Bhindranwale exhorts the Sikhs to let their beards grow. ‘If you do not 
want beards then you should ask the women to become men and you 
become women. Or else ask nature that it should stop this growth on your 
faces. Then there will be no need to exhort you to wear long beards. Then 
there will be no need for me to preach (prachar karna), no need to break 
my head on this (lit., matha khapai karna).’ Another leader, a functionary 
of the Akali Dal, stated that the flowing beard of the Sikh man is a direct 
challenge to the authority of the state. When the threat to the Sikh 
community is articulated, it is often stated that ‘they’ have their eyes on 
‘your’ sword, on ‘your’ beard (ona di nazar twadi kirpan te hai—ona di 
nazar twadi dadi te hai). Thus, we see the same theme of the feminine 
other destroying the community by robbing it of its masculinity and bestowing 
on it a feminine character. 


III 
Time, repetition, and wilful forgetting 


The construction of the past and the present in the mode of repetition 
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becomes the major cognitive tool through which a single and rigid character is 
sought to be bestowed upon the Sikh community on the one hand, and the 
Hindu community on the other. There is no willingness to subject the 
character of the community to chances of transformation. This is directly 
tied up with the obsession to mechanically analogise new events to a 
limited stock of past events. Such a view of the past does not allow for 
freedom from the arrested preconceptions about the Sikh character, hence’ 
from the idée fixe that every future event repeats the past, and can only be 
understood within the framework of repetition. Thus the assassins of 
Mrs. Gandhi are seen to be reincarnations of two characters, Sukha Singh and 
Mehtab Singh, who had avenged the desecration of Harmandar Sahib (the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar) by a small Muslim chieftain, Massarangara, 
in 1752 by assassinating him. Similarly, even the sacrificial death of young 
Sikh children is eulogised as evidence of the heroic character of the Sikhs, a 
repetition of the past sacrifices of the two young sons of Guru Gobind 
Singh. It is not that there is no outrage at such events, but it becomes a 
muted link in the master narratives of Sikh history and Sikh character.‘ 

As may be expected, such a unified master narrative that absorbs in itself 
all voices within the community cannot be built without a systematic 
‘forgetting’. In the master narrative of Sikh history, this forgetting is 
essentially of the close links between Hindus and Sikhs—the bonds of 
language, common mythology, shared worship, and the community created 
through exchanges in everyday life (just as the bonds with Persian, with 
Urdu poetry, with important elements of Islamic ideology, and the every- 
day relations with Muslims were forgotten in the traumatic period of 
communal violence in the late 1940s in the Punjab). In fact, the participation 
of the Sikhs in the communal riots against the Muslims, testimony of which 
is not only present in textbooks of history but in the personal lives of the 
people, is not acknowledged at all. All the darker aspects of the past are 
purged by being projected on the Hindus.’ 

As one example ‘of this kind of ‘forgetting’, incidents of communal 
tensions from the 1920s are discussed primarily in terms of Hindu-Muslim 


é Such an n incident was discussed in a letter to Giani Zail Singh, who was then the President 
of India and a Sikh himself, by Simranjeet Singh Mann, a high-ranking police official who 
resigned,in protest after Operation Blue Star and has since been actively engaged in the 
militant politics of the Punjab. 

? The relation between memory and forgetting in constituting the community has been 
noted in many contexts in recent years. In a very interesting paper, Gross (1986) shows the 
“importance of memory in the resistance to totalitarianism, and of simultaneous forgetting for 
the construction of community as purged of its past evil in the case of Polish-Jewish relations 
during the Second World War. He comments powerfully on the Polish conviction that ‘a half- 
way victory over totalitarianism's attempts to destroy social solidarity would still be won if the 
community's history were rescued from the regime's ambition to determine not only the 
country's future but also its past.' Yet the same Polish people developed elaborate myths to 
conceal from themselves the nature of Polish-Jewish relations and the anti-Semitism ın Polish 
society which led to both covert and overt support being given to the fascist ideology oti 
scapegoating the Jew. 
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conflicts as if the Sikhs did not figure in these at all. Under the sub- 
heading, ‘It happened before’, the White Paper prepared by the SGPC, 
They massacre Sikhs,’ states the following: 


This phenomenon in which Sikh religious sensibility is calculatedly 
outraged and their human dignity cruelly injured, has its historical 
antecedents in this part of the world. It was in the late twenties of this 
century that a cultural ancestor of the present anti-Sikh Hindu urban 
crust [sic] wrote and published a small book, purporting to be a research- 
paper in history under the title of Rangila Rasul: ‘Mohammad, the 
pleasure loving Prophet’. . . . The entire Muslim world of India writhed in 
anguish at this gross insult to and attack on the Muslim community but 
they were laughed at and chided by the citified Hindu press of Lahore 
.... But the process of events that led to bloody communal riots in 
various parts of India till the creation of India and Pakistan and the 
partition of the country itself, with tragic losses in men, money and 
property, is directly and rightly traceable to a section of the majority 
community exemplified in the matter of Rangila Rasul . . .' (pp. 29-30). 


The first act of wilful forgetting, then, is related to the purging of the 
community of any evil, now projected on to ‘the citified Hindu majority’. 
The second act of forgetting is to construe all acts of violence, both those 
directed within the Sikh community in such institutional practices as feud, 
and those directed outward in communal violence, as the violence of 
martyrdom. Finally is the assumption that the state is an external institution, in 
fact a Hindu institution that has been imposed upon the Sikh community 
rather than created through the practices prevalent in the region itself. In 
the next section I discuss in greater detail the last two processes which 
allow the Sikh community to absolve itself from all blame in relation to the 
corrupt practices of the institution of the state which are projected on to 
the Hindu character. 


IV 
Individual biography, social text, and violence 


What are the processes by which the community manages to suppress from 
collective memory the individual memories of some events such as the 
participation of Sikhs in the riots and abduction of women at the time of 
the partition of India, and sanctify other memories such as the oppression 
and illegalities of the police against the Sikhs in the present context? To my 
mind, this question is intimately related to the issue of how individual 
biography becomes social text. 


* See footnote 5 in this paper 
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One of ithe most important characteristics of the oral discourse under 
discussion|is its use of detailed local knowledge through which people are 
recognised and named and their individual misery transformed into the 
misfortunes of the community. In every meeting addressed by Bhindran- 
wale, there is detailed use of local examples. For instance, he would say, 
*Ajaib Singh? from village Todda, who is present here—the police came 
one night and dragged his son away and the whole night they tortured him 
with hot iron rods. Is this not a sign of the gulari (slavery) of the Sikhs in 
India?' 

Sometimes expression is given to the most tabooed subjects if they relate 
to police excesses. For example, at one meeting Bhindranwale pointed to 
an old man who was present in the congregation and stated that the man 
- had been dragged to the police station in Ferozepur along with his daughter 
and that they forced him to have sexual relations with her (onane pyo dhi 
vich sambandh karaya, lit., they made the father and daughter have a 
relation). It would seem from these examples that local knowledge of 
police atrocities and its reiteration in the context of the narratives of the 
community is very important in our understanding of how the state comes 
to be experienced in everyday life and how this experience is transformed 
in the making of a violent community. 

Once the community becomes the conduit through which the individual 
experience of having been violated can be seen as the experience of the 
whole community, the next step is to explain the violence committed by the 
community against others as a response to injustice. References to violence 
abound in the speeches of Bhindranwale and other militant leaders and 
they are framed by the creation of active and passive solidarities around 
victims of violence belonging to the Sikh community. For example, in one 
of the speeches Bhindranwale refers to some villagers who came to Guru 
Teg Bahadur and exhorted him as the true king to protect them from the 
raids of Muslim soldiers. After they had represented their case repeatedly 
for three days, the Guru replied that he did not wish to bear that tbey had 
been raided; he wished to hear what reply they had given to the raiders. 
This is followed by the exhortation that those who had insulted the Sikh 
faith, burnt the sacred book, and made the women of the Sikhs naked 
could only be made to ‘board the train'—a favourite colloquial expression 
used by Bhindranwale to refer to the act of killing/assassination. 

It is inportant to appreciate the juxtaposition of the stories of how Sikhs 
had been insulted and oppressed, the allusions to mythology and folklore 
about the past heroic deeds of the Sikhs, and the exhortations to violence. 
Where active agency is vested in the Sikh as killer, it is framed there by the 
context of the fight for justice. Corresponding to this is the imperative that 
an armed Sikh should not kill someone who is unarmed. 


* Names of persons and villages have been altered herc. 
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It is well-known that many killings by the militants have been done not in 
heroic confrontation with an armed adversary, but by ambushing unarmed 
people and shooting them unawares. There is considerable ambiguity in 
references made to these kinds of killings, which are represented as acts by 
people who were out of control. For instance, in the context of the murder 
of Lala Jagat Narain by armed militants, it is stated that he was publishing 
insulting remarks about the President of the SGPC (Sri Gurudwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee); that he had written an article saying that the latter’s 
passport should be impounded and that even after being warned he continued 
to write ignoble things about the Sikhs in his newspaper. As Bhindranwale 
said in his speech, ‘Finally some lover (of the Sikhs) could not restrain 
himself and he made him mount the train’. In the written discourse, the 
more formal language—‘finally his murder happened’—replaces the col- 
loquial usage. The common point, however, is that in both cases agency is 
deleted: 

The effort to justify the use of violence is further supported by reflections 
about the nature of the present. It is repeatedly stated that this particular 
moment in history is pregnant with new possibilities. It only requires 
conviction and the capacity to sacrifice in order to ensure that the brief 
period of Sikh glory during the Sikh rule can be revived again. Precisely 
because the nature of time is seen as extraordinary, it is also assumed that 
ordinary morality does not apply. In various warnings that were issued 
both in written and oral forms to individuals seen to be opposing the Sikhs, 
the threats were framed by references to the particularity of the historical 
moment. ‘We would regret if something were to happen to you—but the 
time is such that every action has to be geared towards the recovery of the 
lost Sikh glory.’ 

By what process does the state, which is seen as the major aggressor, 
come to stand for the citified Hindu? First of all this is done by creating a 
genealogy and an ancestry for the holders of office. The then Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi, is always referred to as ‘Pandatan de ghar jammi— 
she who was born in the house of the Pandits. Others are either referred to 
as born of Brahmins, if they belong to high castes, or as belonging to 
groups which had earlier suffered all kinds of humiliation (those who did 
not have the permission to wear the sacred thread, those who were not 
permitted to ride a horse, those who had to perform weddings at night 
because they were not allowed to take bridal parties through the streets in 
the morning). In either case, their rule is declared illegitimate because of 
their ancestry. The Brahmin's task was not to rule but to provide ritual 
service, while the lower castes were subservient in both ritual and power 
hierarchies. But typical of this discourse is the juxtaposition of this kind of - 
reasoning with a logic derived from contemporary; democratic societies. 
Thus, Indira Gandhi's rule was illegitimate because she was born in a 
family of Pandits, because she was a woman, because she was a widow, but 
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also because in a speech she had said that if the Sikhs demanded a 
homeland'then Sikhs living outside the Punjab would be subjected to civil 
violence, thereby admitting that the state was unable to protect its citizens. 
There is a great distrust of alternate definitions of the Sikh community. 
This comes to the fore in the relation of the Sikh militants with communities 
on the peripheries.of Sikhism itself. One such case is that of the Nirankaris, 
who may be considered a sectarian development within Sikhism itself. 
However, since the followers of this sect worship a living guru, contrary to 
orthodox Sikh teaching, they were declared to be enemies of the panth in 
1973 by priests of the Golden Temple. In April 1978, some of Bhindran- 
wale’s followers clashed violently with the Nirankaris on the holy day of 
Vaisakhi in Amritsar. There were deaths and injuries on both sides. Some 
Nirankaris were arrested but were later found to have acted in self- 
defence. In April 1980 the Nirankari guru was assassinated and several 
murders of Nirankaris followed. In the reporting of these episodes in the 
militant literature, the very use of Sikh symbols by the Nirankaris is 
considered an insult. Although it is acknowledged that the Nirankaris were 
a historical sect with close connections with the Sikhs, their present forms 
of worship are considered unacceptable and they are declared to be 
‘counterfeit Nirankaris’. By a mental image of exchanges it is not the 
Nirankaris who are seen to be the victims of the violence by the militants 
but rather the Sikh community which is the victim. Furtber, they are 
declared to be agents of the Hindu government whose only mission is to 
destroy the Sikhs. Yet, a certain ambivalence towards the violence directed 
against them by the militants is discernible in the phrase with which the 
killing of the Nirankari Baba is described: *akhir ona da katal ho gaya’, lit., 
‘finally, his murder happened’. The use of the impersonal voice signals a 
distance from the act of violence as if in dim recognition of the violence this 
would do to the notion of the community itself. 


V 
Concluding comments 


We can now pull together the main strands of the argument regarding the 
features of the militant discourse. These features are: (i) the use of rigorous 
dualisms to define self and other; (ii) the creation of contemporaneity 
between non-contemporaneous events; (iii) the weaving of individual bio- 
graphy into social text through the use of local knowledge; and (iv) the 
justification of violence with reference to both mythological motifs and 
contemporary political practices. à 

-It may be best to bring these features together by focusing on the quality 
of time in the militant discourse. The present, in this discourse, is the site 
of the militant movement. It is the pregnant moment which may give birth 
to a resplendent future. However, this very characteristic of the present 
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makes it subject to manipulation, since rules of normal morality do not 
apply. The ambivalence of such a position is reflected in the deletion of 
agency when abhorrent events, such as murders, are described and justified. 

In its construction of the past, the Hindu and the Muslim may be 
described as the feminine other and the masculine other in relation to the 
Sikh. As the feminine other, the Hindu was seen as part of the self. Weak 
and effeminate, he needed the protection of the Sikh who could experience 
himself as the protective masculine half of the Hindu. This is why stories of 
the past are replete with incidents in which the insults to the Hindu faith, or 
injustice to Brahmins meted out by the Mughal court are avenged through 
the martyrdom of the Sikh gurus. In contrast to the Hindu, the presence of 
the Muslim in the past is as the masculine other. Heroic confrontation with 
the powerful Muslim kings or chiefs, even when it leads to defeat, confirms 
the heroic self of the Sikh. 

The danger to Sikh identity in the contemporary period is the danger 
that the masculine self faces from a feminine other. In confrontation with a 
masculine other, the militant discourse seems to postulate, the travails one 
faces may lead to physical extinction of the person but the self is affirmed. 
The danger of the feminine other, on the other hand, is the seductive 
danger of becoming totally merged in the other and being gifted with a 
false self. Hence the palpable anxiety about the ‘narcotic’ cult of non- 
violence and about being merged in a nation that takes the feminine leader 
Mahatma Gandhi as the ‘father’ of the nation. 

In relation to this past, the present is a spectral present. It has memories 
of the Muslim as the oppressor, but these are now transformed by the 
notions of minority communities in danger from a ‘Hindu state’. The Sikhs 
and Muslims are both said to face this danger, in which a modern discourse 
of state, minorities and cultural rights is permeated with a second discourse 
of Sikh history, in which there is the intervention of Sikh gurus in present 
political events, and reincarnation of historical Sikh personalities to guide 
and alter the course of history. The emergence of novelty is thus subsumed 
within repetition and the coevalness of events that are chronologically 
distant is established through the magical properties of language. Thus 
Hindu and Sikh, as concepts, come to possess a socio-political plenitude 
which leaves the traces of contemporaneity even in discussions that are 
framed by events located in a distant past. 

Does the construction of Hindu identity in the militant discourse of the 
Sikhs reflect back on the Hindus’ own conception of the self? We would 
have to make a similar analysis of present political discourse in the militant 
movements of the Hindus in order to answer this question in any depth. 
Meanwhile, it may only be noted that at least on two issues—that of the 
‘feminine’ identity of the Hindu and the relation between Hinduism and 
the culture of the state—the militant discourse of the Sikhs is refracted, if 
not reflected, in the modern political movements for a recrafted Hindu 
identity. i 


l 
i 
1 


i 
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i Discussion 


Problems in the analysis of communal violence 


Jonathan Spencer 


The current amazement that the things we are experiencing are ‘still’ 
possible in the 20th century is not philosophical. This amazement is 
not the beginning of knowledge—unless it is the knowledge that the 
view of history which gives rise to it is untenable. 


Walter Benjamin, ‘Theses on the philosophy of history’, VIII. 


I 
Introduction 


The 1980s in South Asia saw an alarming upsurge in what is still generally 
known as ‘communal violence’.' In Sri Lanka Tamil separatist violence was 
followed by the 1983 anti-Tamil riots in the south and the gradual disinte- 
gration of the polity into a state of near civil war. In India the action of Sikh 
militants was followed by the Delhi riots of 1984. The decade also saw an 
apparent increase in Muslim-Hindu tensions in India and Muslim-Sinhala- 
Tamil tensions in Sri Lanka. In Pakistan regional and ethnic differences 
continued to threaten the state’s ability to govern, and in Bangladesh the 
government was repeatedly charged by international agencies with violating 
_ the rights of non-Muslim minorities. 
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in what follows. 
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At the start of the 1980s, after a decade of debating modes of production 
or codes and substances, few social scientists were prepared, intellectually 
or politically, for what was to come. We now have a growing body of social 
scientific work aimed at documenting and interpreting the collective violence 
of the 1980s, from which it is possible to discern some important analytic 
issues. These concern the place of violence in classic social theory, the re- 
emergence of ‘the crowd’ as an object of theoretical attention, and new 
practices of social analysis that have emerged from work conducted with 
survivors of ethnic violence. Much of this work has been documented in 
Veena Das’ recent edited collection (1990a), on which I shall draw for both 
empirical and theoretical points. In Sri Lanka, a considerable body of work 
has also now been built up on these issues and I shall also draw on this in 
what follows.? 

In the first section of this paper I will consider the implications of Das’ 
observation that the crowds involved in outbreaks of ‘communal violence’ 
‘are also disciplined . . . they have clear objectives, and they are often 
fighting for the restoration of a moral order’ (Das 1990b: 27). In other 
words, collective violence cannot be explained as an eruption of the irra- 
tional or pre-social, but instead has to be confronted as a particular kind of 
socially meaningful action. The interpretation of socially meaningful action 
requires first of all the delineation of an appropriate context. One of the 
great strengths of Das’ collection is its recurring challenges to the limited 
contexts we usually employ when we talk of ‘communal violence’. As soon 
as we expand the context of the riot beyond the most immediate events 
themselves, we find that the distinctions between ‘violence’ and ‘legitimate 
force’ (located respectively in the ‘mob’ and the 'state") become blurred 
and confused. Such an observation has important implications for a tradition 
of political analysis which counterposes individual and society, violence 
and legitimate force, and citizen and state. My second section, then, 
concerns the relationship between violence and the colonial and post- 
colonial state. 

This nexus of ideas about violence, rationality and legitimacy has recently 
been linked to-a critique of both the ‘Western’ ideal of secular politics and 
the post-Enlightenment vision of a rational political authority. This is 
probably the most important area of recent theoretical work. The most 
important recent empirical contribution, though, has been the documentation 


? My own concern has been chiefly with the 1983 anti-Tamil riots in Sri Lanka while Das’ 
book is strongest in its interpretation of the riots in Delhi which followed the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi in 1984. These events share a great deal in common and this has undoubtedly 
biased my argument toward the analysis of one particular type of collective violence-—one in 
which a more or less passive minority community serves as the target for members of a larger 
community, often with the tacit support of the political powers-that-be. There is no analysis in 
this paper, then, of more 'balanced' conflicts in which proups exchange violence on a tit-for- 
tat basis within some relatively well-defined arena. 
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of the point of view of the victims of the violence. In particular, Das' essay 
on the survivors of the 1984 Delhi riots (Das 1990c) is one of the most 
extraordinary pieces of social scientific writing I have ever read. Das makes 
a strong case for privileging the voice of the survivor in our understanding 
of violence, and I shall try to extend this insight to suggest some reasons 
why ‘we’ (liberal social scientists) feel such a strong urge to document the 
experience of the victim. ln particular, I shall argue that the need to 
document the event, to find out what actually happened, is a reflection of a 
serious imperative which is at once theoretical and moral. The imperative 
derives from the experience of collective violence which, I shall suggest, 
often stems from a particularly disturbing instance of what Habermas calls 
'sysvematically distorted communication’, manifest in the form of rumours 
and panic which have the apparent capacity to create outbreaks of violence 
in certain circumstances. Das has called for further empirical research on 
various issues, and I shall argue that there is an important role for anthro- 
pologists and sociologists here, not simply in documenting the moment of 
violence, but also in documenting and analysing its context —which seems 
to be predominantly the world of the urban poor. 

My argument about documentation will also draw out the contradiction 
between arguments about documentation and truth, even the idea of an 
abstract body of ‘human rights’ itself —ideas which seem to be ultimately a 
part of the post-Enlightenment tradition of humanist social science—and 
the critique of ‘Western’ rationality both in social science and in political 
practice which recurs in a number of recent contributions. One prominent 
intellectual influence on this critique of "Western' thought is Foucault, and 
the critique seems to display the same strengths and weaknesses as Foucault's 
own intellectual guerrilla tactics. The strengths include frequent jolting 
attacks on liberal political complacency; the weaknesses concern the absence 
of plausible bases'for an alternative political practice. The question of 
alternative; political practice, in India at least, has centred on the controversy 
over 'secularism' in Indian politics. Much depends, of course, on what we 
mean by 'secularism', but the experience of India's regional neighbours 
suggests that abandoning ‘secularism’ is not in itself sufficient to guarantee 
the diminution, let alone absence, of collective violence in post-colonial 
politics. | ! 

N 
II 
Violence and reason 


Our responses to violence are so powerful that it is particularly difficult to 
see just how culturally and historically specific they actually are. According 
to Simon Harrison (1989), the Avatip people of New Guinea invert the 
customary social scientific valorisation of violence. Violence, for them, is 
not a 'natural' attribute of human beings which requires constant social 
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‘control’ to restrain and channel. A peaceable sociality is the normal state 
of affairs and violence—particularly the male violence of ritual warfare— 
requires engagement in specific and quite deliberate ritual preparation. 
This is not a matter of lifting or escaping from ‘normal’ constraints, and 
allowing the ‘natural’ drive of aggression free rein. According to Avatip 
ideas, violence is a kind of communicative activity which depends on its 
own collective preparations and collective logic. i 

Violence has a privileged place in the history of the human sciences, and 
Harrison’s example is useful precisely because it exposes the arbitrariness 
of that place. Classic political philosophy made violence a mark, of human 
nature, and postulated a social need to contain and discipline it. Violence is 
‘natural’, individual, irrational, and the analyst’s task—from Hobbes through 
Freud and Durkheim to Sahlins—has been to explain how it is controlled 
and contained by the forces of collective restraint, not to explain how it is 
created and organised in particular social or political settings. When con- 
fronted with events like the anti-Tamil riots in Colombo in July 1983, or 
the killings of Sikhs in Delhi in the wake of Indira Gandhi’s assassination 
the following year, the immediate reaction is usually to ask, how are these 
things ‘still’ possible? But in asking this question we are already depriving 
ourselves of what little opportunity we might have of an answer. As my 
opening quotation from Benjamin should remind us, the question implicitly 
treats the events as historically ‘normal’, however bad, wrong or anachro- 
nistic we may think them to be. 

The view of history implicit in this reaction is brought out in Pandey’s 
contribution to the Das collection. According to his reconstruction of 
colonial interpretations of ‘communal violence’: 


The violence of the ‘native’ has other, specifically Oriental, character- 
istics. It is a helpless, instinctive violence, it takes the form of ‘convul- 

‘sions’ and, in India, these are more often than not related to the 
centuries’ old smouldering fire of communal strife. That is all there is to 
the politics of the indigenous community. That is the Indian past (Pandey 
1990: 132). 


There are, in fact, two components of this view of communal violence 
(which finds its fullest expression in Kipling’s characteristically knowing 
story, ‘On city walls’). One is the idea that violence happens in ‘convulsions’ 
and is ‘helpless’ and ‘instinctive’; the other attaches these convulsions to 
certain identities—‘communities’—and treats this attachment as ‘ancient’, 
‘primordial’ or (in a peculiarly inappropriate term favoured by political 
scientists) ‘parochial’. 

There is, of course, an alternative tradition in the human sciences. This 
is the idea, which runs in a line from Marx to Fanon and thence to a myriad 
Left-wing commentators, that some violence is a necessary accompaniment 
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of social transformation. In the actions of the ‘mob’ we may, with a little 
historical digging, recover the structural necessity of class struggle. The 
best of this work (e.g., Tilly 1978) has greatly enriched our understanding 
of the moral structure of collective action in Europe and America in the 
18th and 19th centuries. It has, however, tended to concentrate on those 
kinds of violence—grain riots rather than religious riots, machine-breaking 
rather than lynchings—which fit most readily into the template of putative 
social revolution. Communal violence seems particularly ill-suited to this 
explanatory framework because its distinguishing feature is rarely the 
powerless attacking the powerful, or-the poor taking on the powers-that- 
be; communal violence, especially in the colonial and immediately post- 
colonial period, most often involves sections of the urban poor attacking 
each other. Colonial rulers may have seen the resulting *disorder' as a 
challenge to their authority, but only the naive would assume that this 
meant that those involved actually intended to attack their rulers but 
somehow got sidetracked into attacking each other.? 

One great gain of Marxist approaches to collective action and collective 
violence has been a successful break from the unthinking condemnation 
and scapegoating which characterise most immediate reactions to crowd 
violence. Sunil Bastian has pointed out that the moral problem which riots 
present to a non-participating observer can lead to a distorted analysis: 


If human nature is bestowed with an innate goodness, then the tendency 
is to regard communal riots as an aberration and to search for ‘culprits’ 
who can be held responsible for perpetrating the horrendous violence 
one encounters during communal riots (Bastian 1990: 288). 


The moral intensity of the search for scapegoats has the effect of separating 
these events from the processes of ‘normal’ politics. In 1983 the Sri Lankan 
government took refuge in a version of events which blamed the riots on a 
coterie of Left-wing conspirators, who were allegedly exploiting the people’s 
sensitivity to the threat of separatism in order to destabilise the regime 
(Nissan 1984). Many of the affected Tamils, and not a few Left-Liberal 
Sinhalas, took comfort in an alternative explanation which heaped all the 
blame at the feet of elements of the ruling UNP which were widely 


? There are, of course, those who would claim that this indeed is what has happened in 
certain incidents usually treated as moments of communal violence. In one of the weakest 
moments in the Das collection, Roberts concludes with an uriexpected and wholly unsubstan- 
tiated declaration of support for the colonial reading of the 1915 anti-Mushim nots ın Sri 
Lanka, i.e , these mots were, after all, really anti-colonial demonstrations as a paranoid 
administration had claimed at the time (Roberts 1990: 279-82). In Colombo in 1983 much was 
made of the fact that some middle class Tamils had been attacked by lower class Sinhala 
rioters, but observers also claimed that university students (Chandraprema 1991: 60) and even 
pupils from Colombo's elite schools were also involved. 
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believed to have been prominent in the more overtly ‘organised’ episodes 
in the violence (Manor 1983). The UNP may well have been involved in 
the July violence, as sections of the Congress Party were alleged to have 
been prominent in Delhi the next year, but this in itself ‘explains’ nothing; 
it merely indicates that any adequate explaríation has to treat the violence 
of the riots as one moment in a longer political process. Bastian makes a 
strong case for treating riots not as 'aberrations' but rather as crises 
revelatrices—manifestations ‘in an acute form, of the very structures that 
characterize normal society' (Bastian 1990: 289). This requires us to look 
more broadly at violence and power in South Asian political systems, 
especially the ‘normal’ use of violence by agents of the state, and the fuzzy 
borderline between state and civil society, private violence and official 
violence. 

Morality is, though, important in analysing these events. As was long 
ago pointed out in two classic studies of European riots (Davis 1975; Thomp- 
son 1971), crowds seem to obey moral imperatives of their own and their 
violence is often structured in terms of ‘legitimate’ targets and appropriate 
punishments. These targets and punishments were structured according to 
values which are widely accepted within the community. In early modern 
France, Protestants excelled in the destruction of religious objects and 
religious property, while Catholics were more prone to attack the persons 
of their religious opponents (Davis 1975: 174); Protestants were interested 
in exhuming the bones of those venerated by Catholics, but Catholics were 
more concerned with the desecration of Protestant corpses (ibid.: 179). 
Ideas of justice were prominent in French religious riots (ibid.: 161-64) as 
in English grain riots (Thompson 1971). But the morality which,the crowd 
sought fo impose seems not to have been based on the new heaven of a 
transformed society, but instead invoked a retrospective vision of a world 
restored to its proper order, where the sinner has been punished and the 
righteous are left free to go about their business. 

Recent violence in South Asia seems also to have been motivated by 
similar ideas of justice and morality, ‘legitimate’ targets and appropriate 
punishments. In Delhi these targets were Sikh men and their punishment 
was not merely death, but death administered in a particular, stylised way 
(Srinivasan 1990: 308-09). In Colombo, and elsewhere in Sri Lanka in 
1983, the appropriate punishment seems to have been the destruction of . 
Tamil property; killing seems to have been mostly reserved for those 
Tamils (mis)identified as members of the separatist Tigers (Spencer 1990). 
Again the killings employed a distinctive repertoire of violence: stabbing 
and burning were the favoured modes of destruction for those the crowd 
identified as Tigers; those Sikhs caught by the crowds had their skulls 
cracked and were then burnt. However uncomfortable it might make us 
feel, we need to confront the possibility that some of these actions may, for 
those taking part, be interpretable as extensions of ‘everyday forms of 
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resistance’ (to employ Scott’s [1985] phase), even though the source of 
injustice in this case is defined in religious or ethnic, rather than class, 
terms. | 

As Tilly points out, ‘at any point in time, the repertoire of collective 
actions available to a population is surprisingly limited’ (Tilly 1978: 151). 
Whether or not Bastian is right that riots reveal, in exaggerated form, ‘the 
very structures that characterise normal society’, the evidence suggests that ` 
riots are-—perhaps not so surprisingly—informed by many of the same 
. values that inform everyday life. This is not to say that Delhi Hindus or 
Colombo Buddhists go about their daily business wracked with the idea of 
'death and mutilation. But those—generally quite small—sections of the 
population which actively participate in riots seem to do so in the belief 
that they are acting morally, imposing a justice which the official organs of 
the state cannot or will not impose. In doing this, they seem able to invert 
the most obvious interpretation of their actions: Sinhala rioters seem to 
have believed they were acting in their own defence when they killed 
innocent Tamils in 1983 (Spencer 1990), and the few police cases that 
followed the Delhi riots mention self-defence as the motive for the killings 
(Srinivasan 1990: 315). What the crowd was doing to Sikhs and Tamils, was 
what the crowd believed Sikhs and Tamils were doing, or going to do, to 
them (Srinivasan 1990: 313-14). 


II 
Crowds and perception 


We are, in this context, severely constrained by the absence of evidence on 
the ideas and explanations of the rioters, the social composition of the 
crowds, the central organising symbols for their actions, all of which Das 
rightly identifies as priority areas for further research (Das 1990b: 28-29). 
But we do have some evidence concerning what we could call the collective 
context of collective violence. Violence has the capacity to create its own 
characteristic form of intersubjectivity. We know this form of intersubjec- 
tivity as it reaches us in the shape of ‘rumours’. The crowd usually knows 
these ‘ rumours’ as ‘facts’ and acts upon them. In Colombo in 1983 people 
. believed a Tiger attack on the city was imminent. The Tigers, it was said, 
. had travelled from Jaffna, hanging on the undersides of trains, or moving 
by road wearing military uniforms under the robes of Catholic priests. 
Tamils who made any display of resistance to the action of the crowds 
found themselves identified as ‘Tigers’ and liable to be murdered (Spencer 
1990). As in earlier riots, there were constant rumours of an attack on the 
Temple of the Tooth in Kandy. In 1915 rumours of an army of Muslims 
making its way up to Kandy from the coast were sufficiently convincing to 
persuade the colonial authorities in several towns to turn out the militia to 
meet them (Kannangara 1984: 155-58). 
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The rumours inverted what was actually happening. The Tamils were 
treated as the ‘real’ aggressors; the response of the crowd was merely self- 
defence. In some cases the security forces also attacked Tamil civilians, 
apparently convinced they were attacking Tigers (Spencer 1990: 618). 
Similarly in Delhi in 1984, the roles were inverted in the crowd’s perception of 
the situation: the Sikhs who were being attacked were the ‘real’ aggressors, 
and recurring rumours supported this view of the situation: 


{In these rumours] Sikhs were celebrating, dancing the bhangra and 
distributing sweets . . . trainloads of dead Hindus were coming in from 
the Punjab ... Sikhs had poisoned the water in Delhi, had cut off 
young girls’ hands and were raping and killing the very people who 
sheltered them, and . . . groups of them were roaming the streets with 
sten-guns in their hands and ‘nothing in their heads’ (Srinivasan 1990: 
315). 


What is striking about these rumours to an observer is the tenacity with 
which people hold them to be true. In July 1983, as news from the towns 
trickled back to the village where I was living, I questioned those who 
returned with tales of Tiger attacks in Colombo. Even though those I 
spoke to had not actually ‘seen’ the Tigers, all claimed to have heard their 
tales from people who had, and I have no doubt that had I spoken to a 
sufficient number of Colombo witnesses I would have eventually found 
people who could remember ‘seeing’ these chimerical terrorists. Again, 
reports from Delhi are similar: 


A Delhi housewife thus found it possible along with others in her train 
compartment to climb on to the top berth in order to protect herself 
from the Sikhs, even after she had witnessed members of the Sikh 
community being dragged off from the train and being burnt alive on the 
platform before her very eyes (Srinivasan 1990: 316). 


What is happening here is that the collective interpretation, propagated 
and developed within the crowd, has the power to override even the 
evidence of the eyes and ears of the witness. 

Confronted with evidence like this, what we seem to need is some 
adequate theory of the crowd, and Das has reviewed the rather meagre 
theoretical literature in this area. The theory we need has to be a theory of 
' collective psychology: ‘collective’, because this experience of the crowd is, as 
Das acknowledges, the same experience which is at the heart of Durkheim's 
description of collective effervescence; *psychology', because what needs 
explaining is what it is about these circumstances that predisposes people 
to accept certain representations as real and true, either in the absence of 
immediate empirical evidence or, in many cases, in direct contradiction to 
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what they. see around them. Nor is it simply a matter of perception; the 
actions of people in crowds can include inversions of ‘normal’ behaviour, 
inversions which range from grown men crying on football terraces to small 
groups of killers acting out collective fantasies of hell and punishment 
(which is one way in which we can interpret the killings in Sri Lanka in 
1983). 

In a short, but highly suggestive, contribution to Das’ collection, Sudhir 
Kakar describes some of the psychological processes which may underlie 
the actions of crowds. The ethnic ‘other’, he suggests, acts as a container 
for ‘one’s disavowed aspects’ (Kakar 1990: 137); Muslims, for example, 
become the medium through which Hindus can represent aspects of them- 
selves—particularly in the area of aggression and physical violence—which 
they cannot openly acknowledge. Cfowds—whether gathered for religious 
purposes or assembled for attack on some other rival group—share the 
capacity for what he calls ‘self-transcendence’ and this ‘self-transcendence’ 
' may then manifest itself either in acts of demonic violence or displays of 
loving self-sacrifice, depending on the structure of the situation itself. 
Kakar’s conclusion is apparently pessimistic: the possibility of acts of 
violence and destruction is rooted in our unconscious sense of self and 
always liable to erupt in the particular conditions of mass action. It is, 
therefore, foolish to imagine that we can ever rid ourselves of the threat of 
ethnic violence; instead, we should concentrate on ways of managing the 
processes which underlie it. 

The main problem with this analysis is Kakar’s use of an extremely broad 
brush. In her introduction, Das stresses that we should not treat all crowds 
as the same—in particular, we need to investigate the difference between 
violent and non-violent crowds ‘who, following Gandhian techniques, are 
willing to allow their own bodies to be.violated, and, conversely, violent 
crowds who must inflict pain and injury upon surrogate victims in order to 
be avenged’ (Das 1990b: 28). We could expand this further. There are the 
crowds who participate in secular, ludic celebrations of identity—mass 
sporting events—as well as those who participate in religious festivals; 
these crowds, as we all know, contain the potential for violence and 
destruction, but it is nevertheless striking how little this potential is realised. 
Ritual displays of aggression are more often than not quite sufficient; 
‘actual physical violence and destruction’ (Kakar 1990: 144) is the exception 
rather than the rule. When exceptions do occur, they require a more 
nuanced explanation of their precise causes, although such explanation will 
have to touch on the psychological processes Kakar describes. 

Our problem can. be formulated in a more obviously sociological way, 
taking our cue from Durkheim again. The predisposition to believe the 
rumours that flooded Delhi and Colombo during the days of trouble, and 
the circumstances which encourage the propagation of these rumours, can 
be related, in the way that Kakar suggests, to the experience of the crowd. 
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In the Elementary forms of the religious life, Durkheim credited collective 
action, in the form of religious ritual, with the capacity to infuse the 
participants with a heightened sense of what was really real. More recently, 
Maurice Bloch has reinterpreted (rather than refuted, as both he and his 
critics seem to think) Durkheim, to argue that ritual serves to perpetuate 
the social order by creating authoritative misrepresentations of the world 
(Bloch 1974, 1977). Ritual, in this argument, is the source of ideology or 
what Habermas calls ‘systematically distorted communication’ .‘ 

It seems reasonable to describe the woman on the train who climbed into 
the luggage rack to protect herself from imagined Sikh terrorists as suffer- 
ing from systematically distorted communication, and even the most fasti- 
diously relativist social scientist would, I imagine, agree that the Tigers did 
not attack Colombo in 1983. But the source of these distorted perceptions 
is not ritual per se—-unless we want to expand our definition of ritual to 
include all collective action, however unprecedented and apparently un- 
structured it may be. And the effect of the distortions is not necessarily the 
perpetuation of the social order, or at least not in any obvious way. In 
other words, we can treat the crowd’s potential for creating its own distinctive 
misrepresentation of the world as a particularly telling case of ‘systematically 
distorted communication’, but only if we recognise that not all misrepre- 
sentations of social reality are anchored to the interests of the powerful, 
and that ritual is only one context in which the authority cf collective action 
can stamp its impress on people’s perceptions of the world. 


IV 
Violence, the state, and normal politics 


In the preceding discussion it was convenient to follow Das and Kakar in 
isolating some kind of collective meta-agent—called ‘the crowd’—as our 
object of concern. In fact, however, we know that rumours and misappre- 
hensions are not confined to participants in collective action.’ I collected 
rumours of what was said to be happening in Colombo in 1983 while 
staying in a village 100 miles away from the events, and some of the 
rumours—like the sighting of Tigers in Sinhala areas—had been spreading 
for months before the riots (Spencer 1984). In the days following distur- 
bances in London in February 1886, the middle classes were swept by 
alarming rumours of an army of ‘roughs’ marching from Deptford to the 
West End, destroying property on the way. The rumours were sufficiently 
persuasive to close schools and shops and induce would-be sympathisers 


* I am grateful to Richard Burghart for suggesting this particular line of interpretation 

* We also know that the participants in ‘collective violence’ can be grouped in units that 
range from a handful of desultory stonethrowers to a rampaging crowd, several hundred or 
even thousands strong Again, we need more careful research into who participates in these 
actions 
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out on the streets to look for this army (Jones 1984: 291-94).5 Rumours 
circulate all the time; it is just that they reach a special intensity in 
particular circumstances. The presence on the street of crowds is not 
necessarily the causal factor in the dissemination of collective misinter- 
pretations, but is perhaps better viewed as itself a symptom of some more 
pervasive cause. The rumours which circulated in Colombo in 1983 and 
Delhi in 1984 drew on pre-existing stereotypes about Tamils and Sikhs, and 
provided a plausible interpretation of what must otherwise have been a 
threateningly disorientating time. They can only be interpreted and under- 
stood if we treat these ‘organising images’, as Das (1990b: 28) describes 
them, as the products of everyday concerns, heightened and distorted by 
extraordinary circumstances. 

We need, then, to attempt a more precise delineation of the circumstances 
which predispose people to accept apparently absurd misrepresentations of 
what is actually happening. In the past, collective violence was associated 
with periods of religious festival—periods of ordered licence (Das 1990b: 
16-19). Now, as often as not, they are tied to the events of national political 
history; the violence following Indira Gandhi's death can be treated as a 
feature ‘of the more general inversion of order which prevails to mark the 
passing away of a preat leader' (Srinivasan 1990: 317). Bannerjee suggests 
that one problem is that people in India (and, clearly, the other countries 
in the region) take politics too seriously, so that there is no alternative area 
of action for people to work through their problems and aspirations 
(Bannerjee 1990: 64). Local arguments become transmuted as they are 
reinterpreted in terms of national political differences; national political 
events become the occasion for local disturbances. Sometimes there is a 
coincidence of both markers of disorder: in Sri Lanka in 1983 (and earlier 
in 1981) violence broke out in response to news of killings by the Tigers in 
the north, news which coincided with the time of the Buddhist full-moon 
holiday. 

The evidence reviewed in the last two sections throws into question a 
number of customary responses to collective violence: far from being an 
irruption of unreasoning pre-social passions, it seems to display not merely 
a logic, but a logic which is both moral and collective. So the interpretation 
of the actions of crowds and the symbols and rumours around which they 
organise can tell us something about how collective violence takes its 
particular form in South Asia. It seems unlikely that it can tell us why it 
occurs at some times rather than others. For that we need to reinsert our 
category of ‘collective disorder’ into the flow of ‘normal’ political'time. 
Moments of violence are not discontinuous, isolated from the processes of 
‘normal’ politics, and many of the other papers in Das’ book provide 
reasons for questioning the complacent political distinction between the 


* [ am grateful to Peter Humphrey for drawing this incident to my attention 
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‘legitimate’ violence of the state and the brutality of the crowd. In a 
valuable survey of communalism in post-independence politics, Bannerjee 
(1990) notes the gradual emergence in recent years of signs of pre- 
planning, the involvement of political parties, and the increasingly partisan 
role of the police in collective violence. Baxi (1990) discusses the role of 
police violence in the escalation of the Reservations Crisis in Gujarat in 
1985. Shaheed (1990) and Hussain (1990) both interpret ‘ethnic’ disturbances 
in Pakistan as symptoms of a deeper underlying crisis of the post-colonial 
state. Shaheed points out that in many of these disturbances people died 
and were injured as a result of the police’s interventions (Shaheed 1990: 
207-08). In Delhi and Meerut in 1987, ‘more people were killed in police 
action than in communal clashes’, although the police were able to ensure 
that they killed more Muslims than Hindus (Das 1990b: 24). I have already 
mentioned attacks by the security forces on innocent Tamils in Sri Lanka in 
1983. In general the pattern is the same as we find in Europe: ‘repressive 
forces are themselves the most consistent initiators and performers of 
collective violence’ (Tilly 1978: 177). 

Again this needs to be interpreted in the context of ‘normal’ politics. In 
Sri Lanka the police have long been known as a source of brutality; as an 
official commission concluded twenty years ago: ‘the fear of battery by the 
police is in every citizen’ (Alexander 1981: 129). From the inception of 
universal suffrage in 1931, electoral politics have been marked by the 
selective use of violence and intimidation (Manor 1989). But there has, 
nevertheless, been an escalatior in the level of political violence, much as 
there appears to have been in India (cf. Brass 1984). In the months before 
the 1983 riots, groups of government supporters publicly beat up prominent 
opponents and even tried to intimidate High Court judges. For many 
observers who were in the country at the time, the riots themselves seemed 
a logical continuation of the steady growth of ‘semi-official’ violence over 
the preceding decade (Obeyesekere 1984; Tambiah 1986). The consequences 
have .been much as Baxi predicts for Gujarat: "The crude assertion of 
political will is likely to evoke resistance and deplete the legitimacy of 
power’ (Baxi 1990: 237). In Sri Lanka, political use of ‘official’ and ‘semi- 
official’ violence over the decade that followed the UNP’s accession to 
power in 1977 created a situation in which a generation of young people 
came to believe that the only valid idiom of protest was the same idiom as 
that used by the powers-that-be. The result was the spiral of terror and 
counter-terror that followed the arrival of the Indian Peace Keeping Force 
in 1987 and the violent opposition to its arrival led by the Janata Vimukti 
Peramuna (JVP). There is no sensible way in which we can tell the story of 
the 1983 riots without referring to the broader use of violence by both the 
state and its political opponents both before and after the riots. As Bastian 
puts it, ‘by refusing to treat these riots as aberrations, we may be able to 
understand the structure of a society at the precise moment of such violence’ 
(Bastian 1990: 289). : 
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It is important, in this context, not to treat the political and the cultural 
as alternative sources of explanation. Blaming the politicians or blaming 
the state may satisfy a quite natural desire to identify culprits, but it does 
not in itself explain what actually happens. Politicians may seek to use 
violence, but that does not mean that they control it. The experience of 
both Sri Lankan and Indian military forces in Sri Lanka should demonstrate 
how difficult it is to exercise precision in the use of force. Even trained 
troops have difficulty in knowing who to shoot and when, and official force 
has been such a crude instrument that it has only served to exacerbate the 
level of opposition in many of the cases where it has been deployed. If this 
is the case with structured and supposedly disciplined military units, what 
are the prospects for the politician who seeks to use the crowd in order to 
teach some particular group or other a lesson? This is not to deny the 
obvious fact that politicians may try to use and manipulate collective 
violence for their own purposes, but it does suggest that this can never 
explain all that occurs once the violence has started. 

In other words, understanding collective violence in South Asia requires 
an understanding of the political circumstances which make such violence 
possible. This includes the exploitation of symbols of identity and fears of 
the other by local and national politicians, as well as the place of violence 
in the pattern of ‘normal’ politics and the tolerance of high levels of 
violence by official agencies. But it also requires a complementary under- 
standing of the symbols, organisation and culture of the crowd, or of the 
participants, that I pointed to in the earlier discussion. 


V 
Survivors and language 


Some of the most original and impressive recent analysis of collective 
violence is contained in the final section of Mirrors of violence (Das 1990a) 
in which Amrit Srinivasan, Valli Kanapathipillai and Veena Das record. 
and interpret the voices of the survivors of the Colombo and Delhi riots, 
and the strengths of these chapters are the strengths of classic ethnography: 
clear documentation allied to theoretical sophistication and sensitive inter- 
pretation, voices recorded and situated in their social, cultural and political 
contexts. But this work differs in one crucial respect from the usual work of 
the ethnographer—it is explicitly therapeutic. The people whose voices are 
recorded demanded that their testimony be transcribed and preserved. The 
title of Das’ chapter is taken from one survivor's remark to a visiting 
academic: ‘It is our work to cry and your work to listen’ (Das 1990c: 346). 
Reading the survivors' stories is often harrowing and often moving. 
Kanapathipillai reproduces the terrifying first-hand account of a middle- 
aged schoolteacher, locked into a room in her own house with her children 
while Sinhala men try to break down thé door (Kanapathipillai 1990: 
334—35)). Das starts her chapter with the impossibly sad case of a woman 
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called Shanti who lost her husband and three sons in the Delhi violence; 
racked with guilt at her failure to protect her children, Shanti eventually 
commits suicide; she was the only survivor from her colony to do this (Das 
1990c: 361). Yet the authors do not merely record the testimony of the 
witnesses. They also describe the processes by which those affected tried-to 
piece together a world which has been turned upside down and transformed 
into a scene of terror. There are differences in the reactions of men and 
women, adults and children; the middle class Tamils of Kanapathipillai's 
examples differ from the lower class Sikhs in the Delhi colonies. The family 
emerges as a crucial mediating institution—a source of strength for the 
Tamils, but also a source of friction for the widowed Sikh women. The 
violence was also gendered—in Delhi the killers singled out Sikh males and 
the surviving women found themselves dealing with new, unfamiliar areas 
of life: lawyers and bureaucrats and civil rights’ activists. 

There is much more to absorb and reflect upon in these three chapters 
than can be conveyed in the context of an essay such as this. But I want to 
draw out the implications of one other point, the claim made by both Das 
and Srinivasan, that the voice of the survivor offers some sort of privileged 
account of the events of collective violence, while listening to that voice 
places an unusual burden of responsibility on the interlocutor. In her 
chapter, Srinivasan talks of the ‘epistemic space’ of the survivor, a space 
which mediates between ‘life and death, chaos and order, speech and 
silence' (Srinivasan 1990: 307). In recerding the testimony of survivors it 
seemed best to 'keep lay perceptions and understandings of the collective 
crisis free of exogenous theory’ (ibid.: 310). Das also writes about the need 
to avoid a titillating or voyeuristic style in writing about the experience of 
survivors. For her, the survivor's record is particularly important because it 
can show us how suffering *may be transformed into redemption' (Das 
1990b: 33); the survivor carries ‘the responsibility of creating a reflexive 
understanding of our situation and our times' (ibid.: 34). ? 

These attempts to provide a theoretical.locus for this material are, 
perhaps inevitably, less clear and persuasive than the analyses themselves. 
These are characterised by a kind of plain speech, on the part of both 
survivor and analyst, which is both lucid and strikingly unsentimental. 
Much is made of the survivors’ demands that their experiences should be 
recorded: 


The people in Sultanpuri repeatedly charged us to write their story. 
Enmeshed as their lives were in cycles of crime, poverty and absurd 
death, this level of violence made them, for a time, concerned with 
using their experience to expand our consciousness (Das 1990c: 388). 


The motives of the recorders, the social scientists and activists who collected 
these stories, are less clear from the evidence in the book. My own memory 
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of the 1983 events in Sri Lanka is, above all, of a compelling desire to find 
out ‘what had actually happened’. I was, though, far from any of the 
trouble itself and unable to travel immediately to the troubled areas. In the 
end, I contented myself with recording what the village people I knew 
made of the events in the cities (Spencer 1984). But other peopie I met at 
that time had been seized by the same imperative: a pair of German 
anthropologists set off round the island with a camera and a motorcycle, 
trying to record what had occurred; an American diplomat’s wife incurred 
official disfavour in her attempts to document the events in Colombo, and 
so on. 

I suspect this desire to document is a very common reaction to events 
like these. What the would-be documenters had in common was a degree 
of detachment from both the official version of events being propagated by 
the press and radio, and non-involvement in the collective hermeneutic of 
self-justifying rumours with which most people were filling the gaps in the 
official version. My desire to find out ‘what had actually happened’ was 
complemented by a sudden sense of moral loneliness because no one I 
spoke to among my Sinhala friends in the village shared my perception of 
what had been going on. They tended to assume that most of the trouble 
was a direct or indirect result of Tamil aggression, in the case of one 
neighbour to the extent of assuming that the figures for refugees quoted on 
the radio referred to Sinhala people driven out of their homes by Tamil 
people. The compulsion to document ‘what actually happened is’, I suggest, 
partly impelled by a need to rebut the distorted representation of the world 
characteristic of those moments of collective disorder. The intellectual who 
cannot participate in the world of rumour feels a personal responsibility to 
piece together an alternative and more authoritative version of events." 

In an important article written immediately after the Delhi riots, Das 
and her co-workers spoke of ‘the responsibility of the intellectual community 
to generate data, act as reliable witnesses to events, and to give a voice to 
the victims’ (Das et al. 1984: 23). This, I think, is the other side of the coin 
to the survivors’ demand that their experience not be forgotten: the com- 
mitment of some intellectuals and activists to the preservation of the 
survivors’ alternative interpretation of what occurred. Theoretically this 
comes close to privileging the survivor with a unique grasp of ‘what actually 
happened’. In fact, the authors are claiming no more than that these are 
different interpretations, albeit interpretations which we should treat as 
privileged and particularly demanding of our attention. Nor, despite the 
use of direct quotation, is there any claim that the survivors’ testimony can 


? This impulse is not necessarily confinéd to ‘intellectuals’. The key factor is the observer's 
position somewhere outside the shared culture of rumour and ethnic stereotype. It may well 
be that a similar consternation at a world whose shared meanings no longer correspond with 
those of the observer underlay some of the colonial efforts to document and establish the facts 
in cases of riot and disturbance. 
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simply ‘speak for itself’. Not the least of their problems are the things that 
cannot be spoken of. It is Das herself who puts words to a child’s mime of 
the death of his father (Das 1990c: 377), or who supplies the context in 
which we can make sense of the women who clung to the dirt and disorder 
left behind after the rioting, refusing to clean the signs of death and 
destruction from their houses (Das 1990c: 363). In short, what has emerged 
in this work is a quite new kind of social scientific practice, informed by 
what Srinivasan calls an ‘egalitarian hermeneutic’ in which victim and 
analyst participate in a therapeutic conversation which helps the victim 
restore some sense of meaning and order to her world, while the analyst is 
provided with an interpretation which can challenge the distorted repre- 
sentations of both the ‘official’ version and ‘popular’ memory which other- 
wise would be left as the only record of the events. 


VI 
Anthropology and an alternative politics 


The very quality of the empirical evidence in these contributions does, 
however, highlight a striking gap in our knowledge: the absence of the 
voices of the perpetrators of violence. While recent analyses contain a great 
deal of comment and speculation on motive and causality, there is relatively 
little on what the people involved actually thought they were doing and 
why, an omission noted by Das (1990b: 28—29). I wish to conclude, though, 
with two questions which remain unanswered. One rather parochial one, 
but not irrelevant for our purposes, concerns the place of anthropology and 
sociology in the understanding of collective identity and collective violence 
in South Asia. A second, much more difficult, question concerns the 
8earch for the bases of an alternative political practice. 

I have suggested that the documentation of the testimony of survivors 
represents a triumph for the method of classic ethnography, but that does 
not mean that anthropologists working in the region should drop everything 
and descend en masse on the camps of hapless refugees. There is much 
other work to do. The absence of empirical knowledge of who participates 
in collective violence and why has already been commented on. We can 
begin to address that gap, not by dropping heroic ethnographers into the 
heart of troubled cities, but by getting to know more about cities in 
general. In describing those involved, writers still tend to speak of the 
‘lumpen’ elements in urban life, of marginals and semi-criminals and thugs. 
This is too close to colonial usage to convince: it may be that the cities are 
made up of ‘slums’ and these ‘slums’ are sinks of violence and anomie, but the 
use of such stereotypes would be more convincing if we had better empirical 
knowledge of the lives of the urban poor. Nor should our attention be 
focused solely on the poor; the main political vehicle of Hindu intolerance, 
the BJP, has been confidently identified as a ‘lower-middle-class’ party 
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(Fox 1990), and understanding its appeal requires an understanding of the 
literate urban population. Finally, all ethnographers in the region must 
have heard informants bandying ethnic or communal stereotypes. As well 
as recording these casual commentaries on identity, we need to think about 
the powerful connection between the symbols of collective identity and the 
experience of everyday life.* 

It is always easier to write an agenda for research than it is to propose a 
political agenda. In a chapter on Pakistan in the Das collection, Farida 
Shaheed mentions that local elites have successfully managed to personalise 
the perception of state benefits—treating roads and schools and health 
services as their 'gifts'——leaving ‘the state’ identified with only its less 
attractive aspects as a source of repression and a sponge for taxes (Shaheed 
1990: 211). A similarly lop-sided view of the state seems to have affected 
many of her fellow contributors who dwell on the state as a source of 
violence without mentioning the state as a potential enabling resource 
through education and health care. There is, of course, a case to be made 
for a political strategy which knowingly turns its back on the state and 
concentrates instead on the building of alternative political structures in 
civil society, but it requires a fuller assessment of the state than is provided 
here. Instead, we are given Nandy's polemical case against something he 
calls ‘secularism’ (Nandy 1990). In the sense that religion is clearly important 
in people's lives, and that the idea of a purely managerial and instrumental 
politics is inadequate anywhere, Nandy's argument is irrefutable (cf. Madan 
1987). But his recourse to a series of dangerously simplistic dichotomies— 
tradition versus modernity, as East versus West, as religion versus rationality, 
as tolerance versus intolerance—leaves no room for an imaginable alter- 
native politics working within the possibilities presented by existing insti- 
tutional structures, quite apart from reproducing all manner of misleading 
Orientalist cliches. And, as his colleagues from Sri Lanka and Pakistan 
would be quick to point out, abandoning 'secularism' is no guarantee of 
political tolerance. 

What the critique of secularism has highlighted is the hidden violence 
beneath the facade of ‘normal’, rational political procedures. This seems to 
demand a moral response, and religion is the first place we might look for 
the basis of.such a moral critique. But, as I argued earlier, the logic of 
- collective violence seems to be often based precisely on religiously derived 
notions of morality and justice. In other words, plumping for one side or 
another of the kind of dichotomy proposed by Nandy is equally dangerous. 
If there is one distinguishing feature of our current political dilemmas it is 
surely the absence of simple solutions. As Jayadeva Uyangoda has argued, 


* To the best of my knowledge the only anthropologists to have attempted to delineate this 
connection are Kapferer, in a study marred by a cavalier attitude to empirical evidence 
(Kapferer 1988; cf. Spencer 1990), and Amitav Ghosh, not ina conventional ethnography but 
in his brilliant novel, The shadow lines. 
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Nandy’s project requires a much more self-critical approach to ‘what is 
viewed as native’ including some ‘critically democratic referent’ (Uyangoda 
1991: 28). The fashionable, and morally comfortable, concern with colo- 
nialism as the source of ali political ills obscures important connections 
between mass politics, criticism in the public sphere, and the emergence or 
hardening of collective—usually religious—identities as a bulwark of 
certainty against a tide of doubt. And to understand this, what we need is a 
historically grounded and culturally sensitive understanding of the workings 
of democracy, as ideal and in actuality, and popular understandings of the 
place of morality in public affairs in South Asia. 
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For a sociology of India 


The varnasrama syndrome of Indian sociology 


Daya Krishna 


There can hardly be any doubt that, to a large extent, what has come to be 
known as the ‘sociology of India’ or ‘Indian sociology’ has revolved around 
the concepts of varna, àframa and purusartha, which are supposed to 
encompass Indian thinking about man and society on the one hand, and 
describe the actual living reality of man and society in India from the vedic 
times to the present, on the other.’ But a concept in a descriptive context is 
not the same as a theoretical context, and one is supposed to distinguish 
between the two at the cost of utterly confusing both oneself and others in 
case one fails to do so. The questions that should have been asked about 
these concepts, then, relate to the function they perform in the cognitive 
enterprise of understanding man and society in the Indian tradition. Are 
these concepts descriptive in the sense that any positive instantiation of 
them exhausts their meaning? Or, are they some sort of ‘ideal type’ 
constructs helpful in theoretically understanding empirical phenomena, 
but nowhere being completely illustrated by them nor ever meant for any 
such purpose? Or, are they ‘ideal evaluative terms’ prescribing what ought 
to be, created in the service of thinking about an ideal utopia and not for 
purposes of any cognitive enterprise whatsoever? Or, is it all the three at 
the same time, so compressedly intermixed that it is impossible to separate 
them from each other even if we thought it desirable to do so? 

The descriptive, the theoretical and the prescriptive use of concepts, it 
may be contended, was never distinguished before recent times. It may 
also be contended that to ask for such a distinction is itself a sign of being a 
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! There have been dissenting voices, but they have hardly challenged the situation to any 
substantive extent. Ronald Inden (1990), for example, has questioned this way of looking at 
Indian society in his book Imagining India. 
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victim of the positivist fallacy which thrives on the illusion that value-free 
thinking is possible in the social sciences, or perhaps even in all sciences. 
But the issue is not whether the distinctions were drawn in the classical 
texts dealing with these matters or even whether or not the drawing of such 
distinctions is desirable, but whether we are clear about what we are 
talking about or what we want to do with these concepts which have been 
handed over to us by the Indian tradition of thinking about man and 
society. And, the first thing that we should be clear about in this connection is 
whether our own interest in these concepts is textual-historical-archival, 
that is, what they possibly meant to the writers of the texts. Or, if one does 
not believe in ‘writers’ and their ‘intentions’, but believes that the texts are 
‘autonomous’ or apauruseya as the Mimarmsakas thought about the vedas, 
then what was or is the immanent meaning in the text assuming that all the 
problems regarding the ‘textuality’ of the text have been settled to some 
extent? And; even if one rejects the notion of an isolated text having an 
immanent meaning of its own, independent of any considerations concern- 
ing who was the author and what he wanted to say through the writing of 
that work, and opts instead for the belief that all the texts in their totality 
convey a meaning that is expressed in and through them, one would not 
only have compounded the problems a thousandfold, but also added the 
insoluble problem of deciding at what point to treat the text parampara as 
closed and to assume arbitrarily that no such text or texts would be written 
in the future. 

But all this exercise is, or should be, irrelevant to the sociologist who is 
neither a historian nor an Indologist. He is supposed to be a social scientist 
and concerned with the study of society in India. Although the relevance of 
text and context for the study of Indian society has been a burning issue 
amongst those who have tried to study it during the past few decades, it has 
not been recognised that the problem is posed in terms of the accidental 
situation where a large number of students of Indian society happened to 
be those who were alien to it. Surprisingly, the trend and the debate have 
continued even amongst those who have belonged to this society in the 
sense of having been born and: grown up in it. These latter seem to have 
been so ‘socialised’ into their discipline that they have not even cared to 
ask about the ‘texts’ and ‘contexts’ in terms of which the British or French, 
the German or US societies are, or ought to be, studied. And, if those 
societies can be studied without reference to any text or texts, why should 
it be considered necessary to do so in the case of Indian or, for that matter, 
any non-Western society which has such texts from its historical past? 

To ask these questions is to realise how much the study of Indian society 
has been influenced by the unique situation in which the British rulers tried 
to *understand' an alien society for purposes of governance. How much of 
this continues in the ‘foreigner’s ' study of India can only be known through 
empirical investigation, but it seems clear that the Indians’ own study of 
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their society has, by and large, not been able to overcome the ‘varnasrama- 
purusdrtha framework’ provided by early students of the subject. Two 
recent books, Way of life: King, householder, renouncer (Madan 1982) and 
Non-renunciation: Themes and interpretations of Hindu culture (Madan 
1987) are sufficient evidence of this. Even a brief reflection at the title of 
these works would reveal the enormous ‘blindness’ with respect to the 
framework which seems to have been so unquestioningly accepted by such 
eminent students of Indian society. After all, is not the king a householder, 
and, if so, what is the point of contrasting the two in the very title of the 
book? What about kings who have been supposed to be renouncers, 
renouncers of attachment and of the fruits of action, like Janaka and 
Krishna in the Indian tradition? And, why does a sociologist feel the need 
to entitle his book Non-renunciation in the year 1987 unless he believes 
that most of his fellow sociologists consider Indian society to be full of 
‘renouncers’ or at least regard ‘renunciation’ as the highest value in life? 
Finally, what could be the possible grounds of such a belief except the oft- 
repeated mantra-like recitation regarding moksa as the highest purusdrtha 
and sanydsa as the culminating àsrama for all who subscribed to, or were 
born into, the vedic or the Sramanic tradition in India? 

It is good to find Madan questioning the self-evident axioms of Indian 
society. But, first, the conclusion is based on a study of Kashmiri Pandits 
only and, second, it ignores not only the peculiar history of Hinduism in 
Kashmir but also the fact that the Hindu community in Kashmir does not, 
even theoretically, conceive of itself as consisting of all the so-called four 
varnas of the accepted Hindu classification regarding possible groups in 
society. The latter characteristic it seems to share with the Hindu community 
in south India in general and Tamil Nadu in particular, where the main line 
of division and demarcation is supposed to be between Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins, and not between the so-called three upper varnas and the fourth 
varna, that is, the Sidras. The main strand of Hindu thought in Kashmir, 
that is, Kashmir Saivism, is itself so radically different from most of the 
other schools of Indian philosophy that it should come as no surprise if the 
life-ideal of the Kashmiri Pandits is found to be different from that ascribed 
to the orthodox world-view of the Brahmins in other parts. of India. 
Consciousness, it should be remembered, is conceived of as essentially 
_ active, dynamic and creative in Kashmir Saivism as distinct from the 
inactive and passive way it has been treated in other systems. Also, the 
personality of Abhinavagupta, the outstanding personality of Kashmir 
Saivism, and the life-style ascribed to him, must have provided a different 
model of the ideal human personality than that found in other traditions in 
India (Madan 1987: 21).? 


2 Madan refers to Kashmir Saivism, but does not seem to show any awareness of the 
radically different view of consciousness in that thought system. 
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But Madan need not have gone to the Kashmiri Pandits to find that ‘the 
life of the man-in-the-world epitomised in the role of the householder, 
though arduous, is the moral and good life’ (Madan 1987: 47). He could 
easily have found it in the heroes of the two great epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, including those who are regarded as incarnations of God 
Himself, that is Rama and Krsna. For a theoretic formulation and justifica- 
tion of the life of action, he could easily have gone to the Bhagavadgita 
where Krsna himself propounds the ideal of detached action in the socio- 
political world and denounces that renunciation as false which desists from 
the usual duties of a vedic householder or from action in general. Perhaps 
Madan’s is only an empirical study of the actually prevalent attitude about 
the ideal of renunciation amongst a community where the normally expected 
attitude would have been the reverse of what he found. But what led him 
to expect that the attitude towards renunciation would have been different 
from the one he found? Were there some empirical studies supporting the 
hypothesis that renunciation is accepted as the ultimate ideal of life by 
most Hindus or even by most Pandits in other parts of India? As far as I 
know, there have been no such studies. At least, he does not refer to them 
in the essay concerned. On the other hand, it could have been the generally 
accepted view about the ideal life supposedly propounded in the authori- 
tative texts of Hinduism which might have led him to see whether it was 
actually true in the case of a community which he was best fitted to 
investigate. But, as everyone knows, there are no real authoritative texts of 
Hinduism; or, there are so many, each for one’s own sampradaya, that one 
may pick and choose whichever one likes for one’s purpose. But, even 
assuming that there are such texts and that they do say what the varndsra- 
ma-purusartha theory asserts about them, why does Madan or anyone else 
think that empirical social reality amongst the Hindus would or should 
exemplify it to any extent? This, as far as I know, is not the normal practice 
amongst serious students of other societies, even though stray studies of 
religious beliefs on economic or scientific activity might have been investi- 
gated. The relation between Ideology and Actuality may be a subject of , 
legitimate investigation but it will be so for all societies and not only for 
some. In any case, one would have to distinguish between the ideal and the 
actual, and not confuse the two. Also, one would have to distinguish 
between ideals and ideologies, reasons and rationalisations, given categorial 
structures in which people articulate reality and the alternative ways in 
which it can be categorised for cognitive purposes. 

The reason why these considerations have played only a marginal role in 
the study and understanding of Indian society may be said to be in the 
condition that all non-Western societies are so radically different from 
Western societies that they have to be understood in a radically different 
way, and within a radically different perspective, from the Western ones. 
These are the ‘traditional’ societies and they have to be understood in 
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terms of their past as they are constituted by it. This past, of course, has 
been modified by the impact of the West during the last two and a half 
centuries when its civilisation spread over the rest of the world militarily, 
economically and culturally. This is the *tradition-modernity' syndrome in 
terms of which most social scientists in the West have articulated their 
vision of the contemporary world and which has been uncritically accepted 
by most social scientists in íhe non-Western world as well. And, as far as 
India is concerned, the tradition is that of varnàsrama-purusartha par 
excellence and Indian society has to be understood in its terms. But what is 
the evidence for this supposed tradition, and is it as unambiguous as has 
been generally assumed? 

First, it is not quite clear what is meant by varna. If it is taken to mean 
‘colour’ of the skin then obviously there would be as many varnas as there 
can be colours of the skin of man. As, in this context, men are generally 
divided into fair and dark, there would be two vargas only, fair and dark. 
Unfortunately, this does not help much and the Puruga-Sükta, which is 
usually quoted to justify the divine origin of the four varnas, nowhere 
mentions it. In fact, if the Puruga-Sükta is to be taken seriously, then many 
of the usual hypotheses about the Südras cannot even be entertained. How 
can they, for example, be regarded as non-Aryans when they were an 
integral part of the purusa which divided itself or begot from itself the so- 
called four varnas? How could they even be identified with the conquered 
peoples whom the Aryans are supposed to have made their slaves? In fact, 
as Romila Thapar said in her Sardar Patel Memorial lectures, "The histor- 
ian ... cannot but doubt the theory that a large number of Aryans 
conquered northern India, enslaved the existing population and thereby 
established their-language and culture, both entirely alien to the indigenous. 
tradition’ (1979: 26). But the issue in the context of the Puruga-Sükta ‘is 
obviously not historical, but theoretical. One cannot accept the pramanatva of 
the Sikta and simultaneously treat Südras as outside the Aryan fold, 
whatever the term ‘drya’ may mean in this connection. In fact, as purusa of 
the Purusa-Siikta can hardly be regarded as an arya in the cultural, racial or 
linguistic sense of the term, the division into varnas can only be regarded as 
constitutive of and coterminous with any human society. 

But what is the exact purport of thé Sükta and what exactly is its 
authority as belonging to the Sruti, if any? According to the Mimams§, as it 
is not a vidhi-vakya, it can only be an arthaváda, that is, metaphorical in 
nature. It should be remembered that, according to the Mimárnsàá, the 


3 She, however, adds that ‘it has to be conceded that, if there was a conquest, it waslimited 
to parts of the extreme north’. And, ‘it 1s more likely that groups of Aryan speaking peoples 
migrated into northern India, settled and mixed with the indigenous population'. But if there 
is no evidence, how can the hypothesis be entertained? Perhaps it is all a world of conjectures, 
but some consistency may be expected, even demanded, from such a world, particularly when 
it claims a cognitive status. 
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vedas strictly construed consist only of injunctions and prohibitions and not 
of any declarative statements concerning matters of fact regarding which 
questions of truth or falsity may possibly be raised. And, in any case, if any 
such statements are found to exist, they are to be interpreted, not literally, 
but only rhetaphorically, and that too in the context of ah explicitly injunctive 
text. For the later Mimàrhsà or the Vedantic tradition, on the other hand, 
the vedic texts are supposed to be authoritative only when they talk of 
transcendental matters such as brahmdn or dtman.^ 

The Puruga-Sükta, thus, cannot be treated as authoritative either by 
Mimamsa or Vedanta on the basis of their own criteria of what is to count 
as a Sruti-pramdna in their own systems. But even if it were to be accepted 
as a proper éruti text, it cannot support the theory of varna as it is usually 
presented in textbooks, for surely nobody would like to treat his feet as less 
important than other parts of the body and, if one does, one can be made 
to realise the absurdity of one's position by making one lose one's feet and 
see the consequences. 

In fact, the Mimarhsa may even be said not to recognise the so-called 
theory of the four varnas, for though it talks of the four varnas it is 
prepared to accept a fifth or even a sixth varna. Basically, it is not 
interested in the Purusa-Sikta or any other statements of the samhitàs, but 
only in those which are directly related to the performance of yajnas, 
particularly as laid down in the brahmana texts. Thus, when the éruti text 
says that ‘the Rathakdra should instal the fire during the rains’, it is 
prepared to accept Rathakàra as a separate varna on the grounds that ‘the 
Installation of Fire by the Bráhmana, the Ksatriya, the Vaishya has been 
already laid down in another text (as to be done during spring, summer, 
and autumn)' (Jha n.d.: 1008). The final Siddhànta as propounded by 
Sabara in this connection reads, *From all this it follows that the installation 
spoken of in the sentence in question is that by persons who do not belong 
to any of three higher castes, and who are also not Shudras' (ibid.: 6.1.50, 
1010). Similar is the case of Nisddsthapati (the Nisada chief) ‘who does not 
belong to one of the three higher castes’, and presumably not to the fourth 
varna, that is, the Südras either. Yet, 'he is entitled to perform the 


* It is not quite clear why the vedantic tradition does not accept svarga' as transcendental. 
Also, it is not quite clear if the Mimarnsa’s distinction between drsta and adrsta is the same as 
the Vedantic distinction between vyavahara and paramártha. In any case, the Mim&msaka 
does accept the authority of the vedic injunction even when it is made in the context of 
attaining what can only be called a drsfa phala or empirical goal such as begetting a son or 
having rain. 

? See Jha (n.d.: 1008). The problem arises because the text lays down clearly that the 
Rathaküra ‘shall, instal the fire in the rainy season, and as all the three varnas have already 
been assigned the task of installing the fire in spring, summer and autumn, and as Südras are 
prohibited from performing sacrifices, there is no option left but to treat the varna of the 
Rathakára as separate from the four varnas usually mentioned. 
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“Raudra-sacrifice”’ (Sha n.d.: 1011). Thus, we would have at least two 
more varnas if we accept Jaimini's position as explicated by Sabara besides 
the usually accepted four varpas supposed to have been exhaustively 
enumerated in the Purusa-Sikta referred to by everybody. Furthermore, 
these are the two varnas which alone are entitled to perform certain yajfias 
as against the three varnas—Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vai$ya—which alone are 
supposed to be entitled to perform all the sacrifices, if they so choose. In 
fact, the general entitlement of these three varpas seems to be restricted 
not only in these cases, but also in the case of another form of sacrifice 
where not only are all Ksatriyas and Vaisyas excluded, but also all Braha- 
manas not belonging to the Visvamitra gotra (Jha n.d.: 1168). In fact, 
according to the Mimarsa-Sitras, they have to belong not only to the 
Viswamitra gotra, but also to the same kalpa (Jha n.d.: 1153). 

But it is not only that one has to accept more than the so-called four 
varnas if one takes Jaimini or Sabara seriously, but also that in order to be 
a mantradrs(á, one need not be a Brahmana at all, or even belong to the 
Ksatriya or Vai$ya varnas which alone are usually regarded as privileged 
to undertake vedic studies. The well-known story in the Aitareya braha- 
mana attests to this. It should be noted that the Brahmana specifically 
characterises Kavasa as 'dásyah putrah’ (the son of a maid-servant), ‘kitavah’ 
(gambler) and 'abráhmanah' (one who is not a Brahmana)’ (Aitareya 
brahmana 1979: 216). Yet, these characteristics do not deprive him of the 
yogyata for being a mantradrstá. Further, the story specifically makes the 


* It may be noted in this connection that Sabara uses the terms ‘varna’ and ‘ät?’ interchange- 
ably and does not distinguish between them as later writers tend to do. 

7 The sūtra explicitly excludes persons belonging to the Bhrgu, Sunaka and Vasistha gotras. 
The Sanskrit text uses the strong term 'anadhikdrah' for them. 

* There seems to be an apparent conflict between Sütras 6.6.1 and 6.6.26 as the former does 
not lay down any restriction with respect to gotra. In fact, as only two kalpas are mentioned, 
that is, the Narasarmsa and the Tantrapát, ıt may be assumed that Sutra 6.6.1 only says that the 
Brahmanas performing the sattra should belong only to one of them and not to both. But, as 
the Nārāśarhsa kalpa does not contain people of the Vi$wümitra gotra, it is obvious that 
Bráhmanas belonging to that kalpa cannot perform the sattra according to Sūtra 6.6.26. But, if 
so, what ıs the point of Sutra 6.6.1 unless those belonging to the Viswamutra gotra could 
belong to two different kalpas. Vagistha and Sünaka are explicitly mentioned as belonging to 
Naragathsa kalpa, but this does not help matters. 

* Chandogya upantsad, Adhyáya IV, Part IV. It is interesting to noté the various ways in 
which the commentators try to hide from themselves and their readers the obvious fact which 
Satyaküma's mother is trying to tell him and which he truthfully tells his teacher, and thereby 
gets his approbation and 1s accepted as a student by him. If all the twists that Sarhkara gives to 
the story to make ıt morally acceptable were true, then there would be no point in praising 
Satyakāma for telling the truth. The point of the praise is that most people, including 
Samkara, would not have been able to publicly say that they did not know their gotra because 
ther mother when asked had said, bahdvan caranti pancdrini yanvana tvdmalabha Sánamatanna 
veda yadgotrastvamasi. It may be noted that in this case also, it is the Gods who instruct and 
enlighten Satyaküma as in the story referred to earlier. 
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point that the so-called Brahmanas who had not let him partake in the 
sattra on these grounds were mistaken. A similar story is that of Satyakama 
Jabala in the Chandogya upanisad which also supports this, just as the 
stories of the Ksatriya kings teaching Brahmanas the new doctrine question 
the proclaimed identification of the Brahmana with the teaching function 
and the respective roles assigned to-them in the usual presentations on the 
subject.” 

In fact, as early as the Yajurveda, a large number of professional castes ' 
appeared to have come into being about whom the author of the thirtieth 
adhydya seems to be in some doubt as to the varna in which they were to be 
placed. If the text is to be taken seriously then all the names mentioned 
after the first clear enunciation of the four varnas, Brahmana, Rajafiya, 
Vaisya and Sidra, would have to be taken not only as designating varnas or 
játis other than them but also as born of Prajapati, as it ends by calling all 
of them ‘prajapatyah’. Both the Sukla Yajurveda and the Krsna Yajurveda 
have the extended list, though in varying order, and with some omissions 
arfd additions in the respective texts of the two vedas (Sukla yajurveda 
n.d.: 126-27; Krsna yajurveda 1979: 957-73). In fact, the list in the Sukla 
yajurveda surprisingly ends by characterising puriscali kitavah, and kleeba 
as a-Südrà and a-Brdhamana (mdgadhah punscali klibosüdrà abrahmanaste 
praájápatydh). 

The inadequacy of the four-fold varna scheme to adequately accommodate 
all empirically existing groups or classes in society continued to plague the 
Indian theoretical dharmasastra thinker since its very inception. One of the 
most curious specimens of this difficulty may be found in Vijfianeswara’s 
perplexity regarding the determination of the varna of a ganikd, tirat is, a 
courtesan in traditional Hindu society." 4t may be remembered that a 
ganikà or veśyā was considered an integral part of Hindu society, so much 
so that there are explicit provisions for taxing her income in Kautilya’s 
ArthaSastra and even explicit instructions in some texts to build special 
quarters for them along with the sacred temples for the deities.” The 
problem of the ganika’s varna, thus, is internal and not external to the 
theoretician of the system. The conclusion that Vijfianeswara reaches in his 
Mitākśarā comméntary on the Yájüyavalkyasmrti is that she should be 


10 It is true that there seems to be an ambiguity in both, the cases, as in the case of 
Satyakima Jübála the teacher says that he must have been the son of a Bráhamapa as he is 
speaking the truth and the Ksatriya kings hesitate to impart the knowledge saying that this 
would involve the reversal of the accepted functions. But the ambiguities are seeming only, 
for it is not being denied that Satyakàma Jābäla is the son of a mother who does not belong to 
the Bráhmana varna, and that the Ksatriya kings possessed the knowledge of the transcendent 
matters and did teach it to the Bráhmanas who wanted to be taught. 

" There may have been a confusion of the devadásis with the ganikd in this context. 

2 As the exact reference and page number of the Skandapurüna is not given in the text, it is 
not easy to determine the context in which the statement 1s made. See in this connection the 
detailed article on the subject by Mukund Lath (1989). 
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regarded as a fifth varna. In fact, he quotes from the Skandapurana 
wherein it is said that vesyd is a fifth jati (Yajfiavalkyasmrti 1967: 382). The 
reason advanced for the strange contention in the Skandapurana is, of 
course, gratuitous in that they are supposed to be the progeny of apsards 
named Pancacuda, for even if this be granted it does not in any way affect 
the empirical fact that all vesyds are not always born of veśyās, and that 
male children may also be born of them. They obviously would not be 
vesyás, unless a separate category of male veSyds is accepted and appropriate 
functions prescribed for them. The exact quotation from the Skandapurapa 
given by Vijüane$wara reads: Pancacüdd nàma kascanàpsarash, tatsantati 
vesydkhyà pancami jatih. It may be noted that the term jdti is here used in 
the sense of varna, as otherwise there would have been little point in 
calling it as the fifth játi, particularly when so many other játis were already 
known as early as Yajurveda itself, vide the references already given 
earlier. In fact, it has not been noticed by most people that the thirtieth 
adhyáya of the Sukla yajurveda (n.d.: 127) wherein all these different 
groups are mentioned ends by calling them ‘astidrd and abrahmand’ (Lath 
1989). 

It is obvious that the negative prefix here cannot be taken to mean that 
they are, therefore, to be considered either ás Ksatriyas or Vaiśyās, but 
rather, that they should be treated as belonging to a varna other than these 
four. 

The classificatory problems of the so-called jatis into varnas has plagued 
the Indian sociologist, if we may call the social thinkers of the past by that 
appellation, from the very beginning and has continued till the present 
times. The problem is, in a sense, endemic to all classifications, for once a 
classification has been made there are always some phenomena which 
refuse to fit neatly into any one of them. But the problem with a social 
classification like varna is that it is simultaneously ascriptive and prescriptive, 
possessing'both a factual and ideal element in it. This may not seem so 
obvious in the case of the olassificatory categories of Vai$ya and Südra, but 
it is only because these have not been given the attention they deserve. Just 
as the empirical life of man centred around the functions of the body has 
not had thé attention of the philosophers, except very recently and that too 
perfunctorily, the valuational problems relating to the Vai$ya and the 
Südra havé not been paid much attention by the classical social thinkers of 
India. 

But whatever might be the source of the problems, the simple solution 
would have been to revise the classification or expand it, instead of forcing 
the recalcitrant phenomena into the strait-jacket of the existing classification. 
The reason that this was not attempted by the classical thinkers of India, 
except in the purely cognitive domains such as nyáya and there too most 
reluctantly, may lie perhaps not just in the desire to provide a seeming 
continuity to the parampard or tradition in these fields, but also in the fact 
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that these classifications had become social realities by which people actually 
understood the classification as implying a hierarchy in terms of status and 
valuation. But what exactly was being classified and ordered and evaluated? 
Was it, for example, the functions associated with the varnas and the játis 
which'concretely embodied those functions? But the jätis have proliferated 
all the time, and hence the deeper question is, how do new jatis come into 
being? Is it a case of an existing jdti splitting into two or more because of 
various reasons, or two different jatis amalgamating into one, or a separate 
group not having a játi structure becoming a part of the Hindu social fabric 
or coming under its influence and gradually becoming one, or all of these 
together? Also, if jatis are assumed to perform some functions in society, 
then not only would the differentiation of existing functions lead to the 
creation of new jätis but the emergence of new functions would also result 
in the coming into being of new jätis. Similarly, the disappearance of old 
functions due to, say, the emergence of new technology either because of 
immanent innovation in the culture itself or from borrowings from abroad, 
may lead to the disappearance of old jatis. Old jatis may, of course, take on 
new functions, particularly those that are in consonance with their old 
skills, but the fact of the emergence of new játis can hardly be explained by 
this.. 

The tradition was, of course, aware of the problem, and Manu's is 
perhaps the classic attempt to explain it all from mixed marriages of men 
and women belonging to the different varnas. The attempt, though taken 
seriously by most of the classical social thinkers of India and even by many 
of those who consider themselves as such in modern times, flies not only in 
face of the fact that a large number of játis outside the four varnas are 
mentioned as early as the Sukla Yajurveda, but also that if the upanisadic 
story about Satyakama Jábàla is taken seriously and read along with the 
story in the Mahabharata about the origin of the institution of marriage, a 
picture of society emerges where legitimate sexual relations between per- 
sons of all sorts of varnas and/or jatis was a widely prevalent phenomenon. 
The stories of the various rsis, and of the way they were born and the 
manner in which they behaved or misbehaved, only tend to confirm this. 
Beyond this, there is, of course, the biological fact that it is difficult to 
determine who is born of whom, particularly for the reasons given by 
Satyakàma Jàbàla's mother, except through the recently discovered pater- 
nity tests. The deeper irrelevance of Manu's argument in the context of the 
tradition itself would perhaps emanate from the fact that the alleged 
Purusa-Sikta story of the creation of the varnas does not explicitly state 
that £he creation was of the persons of the opposite sexes belonging to each 
of the four separate varnas or that there was any prohibition of their having 
an inter-varna progeny from amongst themselves. 

Manu's silence about both the vedic and the upanisadic counter-evidence 
casts grave doubts not only on his honesty as a thinker, but also on the 
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$ruti-pramanya of the Smrti-Sastras, just as Sarnkara's deliberate mistrans- 
lation of the upanisadic story casts doubts not only on his intellectual 
honesty but also on his genuine acceptance of the prdmdnya of the upanisads, 
which alone were pre-eminently the sruti for him, or on his faith in the 
relevance of advaita for the vyavahdric realm. The latter point needs to be 
emphasised, as none of the advaitic thinkers of the past drew any conclusions 
from it regarding changes in the Hindu social organisation, as was done by 
the so-called neo-Vedantic thinkers of the late 19th and early 20th centuries in 
India. 

The deeper problem, however, is that the ‘rut cannot, in principle, 
provide any guidance for the smrti as both for the Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta the authority of the Sruti is primarily confined either to the 
performance of the various yajrias mentioned in it or to the transcendental 
issues concerning the relation between the dtman and the bráhman. The 
socio-political life of man cannot be ordained by the Sruti except in a 
tangential manner as, for example, when it prescribes what yajrias are to be 
performed by what varnas, or whether they can be performed by some 
varnas at all. Thus, the attempt of the classical social thinkers of India to 
ground the smrtis in the extant $rutis or to postulate some lost $ruti for 
them if the extant ones were found to be insufficient, was not only a vain 
attempt but also rested on a misunderstanding regarding the nature of $ruti 
itself, if it were to be understood as the Mimàrnsà or the Vedanta under- 
stood it. Furthermore, it was not even seen that to postulate a lost ruti text 
to ground the authority of the smrtis was to reduce the notion of $ruti to a 
farce and introduce the conflict amongst the smrtis into the $ruti itself. 
Finally, it would make the Sruti or the smrti completely irrelevant, for if 
one only duplicated the other, what would be its need as a separate 
authority? 

The incessant proliferation of jatis and the attempts to classify them - 
under some varna, along with the repeated failure of this attempt, dates 
back to vedic times. So also has failed the attempt to rank them, both by 
themselves and others, either horizontally or vertically. These rankings, it 
should be remembered, have seldom been clear-cut or uniform over different 
regions and times, or undisputed, or treated as having a validity in all 
contexts. Everyone knows, or should know, that there is no such thing as 
an all-India caste, or merely Brüáhmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Südras, or 
anything else. Each caste not only has an immanent in-built plurality, but is 
also confined to a region and its reference point in terms of relevant 
hierarchical status consists: primarily of those which are adjacent to it in 
terms of its region and caste identifications. The conscious awareness of 
differential status in the context of caste identification in an actively func- 
tional form is related to what may be considered as cognate castes with 
which one is in some sort of active competition for status by virtue of one's 
membership in a particular caste. However, such a relationship is not 
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exactly fixed or static; for, if it were, there would be no competition and no 
variation in relative status over time. Caste rankings other than these are 
either at such a remote and abstract level as to be mostly theoretical and 
non-functional in nature or confined to specific, segregated, ritualistic 
occasions and determined both by text and tradition in various combi- 
nations. 

The impulse to see all the diverse jatis in India through the lenses of the 
varna theory has led scholars to force the intricate complexity of the 
situation at the ground level, varying from place to place and region to 
region, into a uniform perception dictated by the requirements of a parti- 
cular reading of the theory based on certain selected texts, or even of only 
certain portions of them, ignoring the counter-evidence of the other texts 
or of the other portions of the same text, or of the facts actually prevalent 
at a certain level or in a certain region, or even of a different interpretation 
of some or all of these together. Dumont and Marriott, for example, are 
perhaps the most well-known amongst those who have held well-defined 
opposite positions on many of the issues relating to the structure of the 
caste system in India. Yet they both share certain common presuppositions 
and seem unaware that not only much of what they say is open to question 
but also that they are not discharging the minimum obligation of anyone 
seriously claiming to be in the cognitive field, that is, to look for counter- 
evidence to test their hypothetical formulations for adequacy. Instead of 
asking, for example, what are the relations between Brahmana and Ksatriya, 
whether in terms of 'superior-inferior' or ‘encompassing-encompassed’, 
Dumont should have asked what are the relations between different castes 
which consider themselves and are considered by the relevant others as 
Brahmanas. Similarly, Marriott should have looked for ‘interaction’, not 
between the members of castes assigned to different varnas, but amongst 
those belonging to different castes assigned to the same varna, or even 
between different individuals or groups belonging to the same caste. We 
are, of course, talking of the Marriott prior to his article entitled ‘Construct- 
ing an Indian ethnosociology’ (Marriott 1989), which marksa departure in 
his attempt to understand Indian society. 

The Brahmanas are not a unified caste, nor have they ever been one. 
Even in the vedic period, there is substantive evidence to show that the 
relations between different Brahmana castes were far from equal. There 
seems to have been a certain amount of hostility to the Rgveda amongst 
the practitioners of the SAmaveda and attempts to prove the superiority of 
the latter to the former. The Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana has two 
interesting stories suggestive of this relationship. The stories are giver in 
the prathama khanda of the fourth anuváka of the first adhyaya and in the 
second khanda of the sixth anuvaka of the third adhydya. The attempt in 
the stories is to assert the essential independence of the saa from its 
accidental involvement with the mantras of the Rgveda. In fact, the latter 
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are compared to the body, and the sáma to the soul inhabiting it. In the 
story, after the soul has left, the various parts of the body get scattered, 
after which they are collected by Prajapati and given the form of the Rk 
Samhita. ' 

The conflicting hierarchical claims between the varieties of different 
sarhitas extend not only to the different sa@khds of the same samhita, but 
also sometimes to disapproval or prohibition of marriage relations between 
them. At a lesser level, of course, it is well-known that all the Brahmana 
castes, even when they belong to the same region, do not marry amongst 
themselves or, at least, do not regard such marriages as the most approved 
or desirable from considerations pertaining to the supposed status-equality 
of the concerned castes alone. In fact, they seldom regard themselves as 
equal in caste status, even though they may belong to the same varna and 
may be called Brahmanas. The same is the situation with all the other 
castes which ascribe themselves and are ascribed by others to the same 
varpa. The interactionist model of Marriott does not seem to fare any 
better than that of Dumont when applied to castes within the same varna 
or to different families within the same caste or even to members of the 
same family. There are Svapaki Brahmanas who will not only refuse to eat 
food in any other Brahmana family even if it belongs to their own caste, 
but even in their own household unless they themselves cook it, or it is 
cooked by just one or two other members who must prepare it in a special 
manner. It is also common knowledge that in many traditional households, 
the mother-in-law would not eat kaccá food cooked by the daughter-in- 
law, or even by her own daughter. As for the intercaste group interactions, 
Marriott might have reached a different conclusion had he paid attention 
to the various types of associations of men of different castes for the 
achievement of any particular end, mentioned as early as Pànini and so 
well-documented by Radhakumud Mookerji (1927). 

But there is no point in multiplying instances. This is not a battle of 
books or of countering one anthropological observation with another. The 
conflicting plurality and variety of both the texts and the reality at the 
ground level is known, or should be known, to every student of the subject. 
Yet, in the interest of some preconceived notion, the counter-evidence is 
either underplayed or ignored. And, all this in the name of the 'scientific 
study of'society'. But any honest intellectual enterprise has not only to 
account for, but also actively search for, the counter-evidence and the 
counter-argument. And, if one thinks that the task of a social anthropologist 
studying an alien society is to build a plausible picture of it, and if one 
claims to be engaged in a'cognitive enterprise, one's responsibility to 
oneself and one's readers demands that one also talk of alternative pictures 
and indicate why, in one's opinion, they are not as adequate to the 
evidence as one's own. But, surprisingly, nothing of this kind seems to 
obtain in the world of socio-anthropological research on India. Dumont, 
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for example, hardly takes into account the critical comments and observa- 
tions of the ten distinguished persons who chose to write on his book Homo 
hierarchichus in the December 1971 issue of Contributions to Indian soci- 
ology. In a twenty-page reply (Dumont 1971), almost eight are devoted to 
discussing Marriott who had not even contributed to the volume. Dumont 
raised some fundamental methodological issues as when he wrote, ‘It is 
once again the old fallacy of producing the whole from the elements, ideas 
from behaviour ...’ (ibid.: 65). And, ‘It is true that it has become 
fashionable to pretend that asking new questions is as important as solving 
old ones. This is perversion' (ibid.: 67, emphasis added). But why? What is 
wrong with analysis? How do we know about ideas? And, why should new 
questions be taboo? It is not at all clear what is gained in terms of 
intellectual clarity by labelling these as ‘fallacies’ or ‘perversions’. Such 
statements do not help intellectual exploration of an issue. Rather, they 
display an attitude of ‘take it or leave it’, ‘I have intuited thé truth and 
nothing more can be said about it'. 

The attitude and the self-complacence do not seem confined to the big 
names alone, who perhaps have at least earned some right to it. It seems to 
be an endemic disease of the profession itself. What shall one say, for 
example, of Raheja’s recent article (1989) where she shows an awareness 
of other socially structured situations where no one caste may be said to . 
hold the central status of being a jajamana to all the rest of the castes as the 
Güjars are supposed to be in Pahansu. But these villages, such as Karimpur 
and Kishangarhi, according to her, obscure and hide the real situation 
regarding caste relations which are revealed clearly in Pahansu. But why 
should Pahansu be taken as a model mirroring the pure, pristine reality of 
intercaste relations of vedic India and others treated as aberrations, when 
it is highly probable that there are far more villages of the Karimpur- 
Kishangarhi type than those represented'by Pahansu? And, how does she 
come to equate all dana with ‘the giving away and dispersal of evil and 
inauspiciousness' which seems to her so characteristic of the prestation 
relations between the Güjars and the other castes in Pahansu? If she does 
this on the authority of Heesterman when she quotes to this effect, then 
one might question Heesterman's grounds for saying so. Surely, as every- 
one knows, most of the vedic yajrias were done to secure some specific 
fruits for oneself, both drsfa and adrsta, and the, Rtviks were engaged to 
perform the yajria on the payment of a fixed prescribed fee called daksind. 
Even the daily agnihotra, which is not done to achieve anything specific as 
is the case with most other yajrias, is not done to avoid evil or inauspicious- 
ness. Even the ritual actions performed to remove the pratyaváya or the 
possible obstructions cannot be assimilated to the warding or removal of an 
already existent evil or inauspiciousness. Further, even the distinction 
between the Yajamàna and the Rtivks becomes blurred in certain yajrias 
such as the jyotisforna and vanishes completely in the sattra type of yajrias. 
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All this must have been known to Heesterman, as also the well-known 
story utilised by Eliot in The waste land in What the thunder said and other 
such innumerable stories where ddna is not given to get rid of evil or 
inauspiciousness, or the well-known three-fold distinction between different 
kinds of dana elaborated in the Gità. But neither he nor Raheja seem to 
make any attempt to controvert this counter-evidence or even make their 
readers aware that there is such a counter-evidence. Furthermore, Raheja 
does not even see the problem involved in saying that ddna, in her sense, is 
given by members of one caste to members of another caste for removing 
the inauspiciousness or evil which affects or may affect the village as a 
whole when both the communities are themselves integral parts of the 
village and, in a sense, constitute the ‘wholeness’ of it as a whole. Surpris- 
ingly, she does not even ask the question: what do the non-Güjars do to 
remove their affliction of inauspiciousness or evil? Presumably they suffer 
from it as much as the Güjars do in Pahansu. What makes one ‘digest’ the 
evil or inauspiciousness which one is ‘obliged’ to take from others? Why is 
one 'obliged' to do so? Cannot some members or even all members of a 
caste give up this ‘obligatoriness’ to receive evil or inauspiciousness from 
other castes over a period of time? Even Susan Wadley and Bruce Derr 
(1989) believe ‘the jajamani system in Karimpur has attenuated greatly 
since Wiser (1958) wrote on the working as seen in the 1930s.’ But if this 
can happen in Karimpur, why not in Pahansu? And, what would the 
Güjars then do to get rid of their evil and inauspiciousness? 

The absence of the historical dimension from much of the study of social 
reality in contemporary India, particularly in the work of social anthro- 
pologists who have intensively studied some particular village or cómmunity, 
seems to have obscured not only the changing relations between castes, 
their rise into prominence or decline from it, but also the birth of new 
castes in Indian society. Neither the text nor the context, therefore, can 
provide the clue to the understanding of social reality in India, for it is not 
only both plural and diverse in character, but also because the social reality 
which, at one level, articulates itself in terms of caste, is itself fluid and 
changing in character. If social reality be treated as a text, as many tend to 
do these days, then it will be well to remember that it is a text that is not 
only being continually created but which, following current hermeneutic 
orthodoxy; cannot, in principle, be interpreted in only one unique way. 

The issue in the case of Indian social reality, however, is why it tends to 
articulate itself primarily in terms of ‘caste’, and ‘see’ itself predominantly 
in its terms alone. But however natural this manner of putting the question 
might seem to a foreign student of Indian society, it is strange to tind that 
professional Indian students of Indian society find nothing incongruous or 
unnatural about it. Normally one would have expected them, born and 
socialised as they have been in Indian society, to ask why other societies do 
not articulate themselves in terms of caste or 'see' themselves in its terms. 
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That this has not happened suggests that in their case ‘intellectual social- 
isatión' has overcome ‘cultural socialisation’. But how such a situation has 
come into being and what tensions and discontinuities it has introduced 
into the personalities of the sociologists and the work they have produced 
should be a subject of interesting sociological investigation. 

It may perhaps be said that as Western societies have not been the 
subject of study by Indian sociologists or social anthropologists, the question 
we are suggesting may not have arisen. But then, the question arises, why 
have Western societies not been the subject of study by Indian students of 
society even when they have had the opportunity of doing so in their long 
sojourns abroad? That, barring a few exceptions, such a situation has not 
obtained speaks volumes for the deep, unconscious effect of the type of 
‘intellectual socialisation’ that most students undergo in our society. 

Imagine a counter-scenario. Suppose our social scientists were to ask: 
who are the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisayas and the Südras in 
modern Western societies? Or, what are the à$ramas and the purusarthas 
found therein? Shall we regard professors and teachers in the universities 
and colleges there as the Brahmanas of that community? Or shall we 
regard the clergy of the various churches as such? Or, shall we regard them 
both as Brahmanas, one specialising in ritual knowledge and performing 
special functions at the occurrence of such crucial events in the life-cycle as 
baptism, marriage and death, while the other engages in the teaching and 
the creation of $astras in various fields of knowledge. Where, then, shall 
we place doctors, lawyers, judges and administrators? The persons in the 
army, the navy and the air force shall, of course, all be Ksatriyas. But so 
shall the politicians and the rulers, including the legislators and the top 
executives. Shall we then divide the Ksatriyas into two major sub-divisions 
just as we had earlier divided the Brahmanas? Persons in trade and 
industry will, of course, all be Vai$yas. But will we require to make 
important distinctions bétween them as well? The workers will, of course, 
all be Sudras. But what about the distinction within this large residual 
class? There is already a distinction between the ‘blue collar’ and ‘white 
collar' workers and those engaged in the service industries. But what about 
those who are engaged in agriculture? Shall they be treated as a separate 
fourth group amongst the Südras? And, what about the sub-castes, and the 
sub-sub-castes amongst all these groups and the relations amongst them? 

To ask these questions is to begin to see Western societies in a different 
way. This will have an effect on our own perception of Indian society as 
well. We may find that 'caste' is not confined to India alone, that certain 
occupations are not rated very high in any society, that perhaps more than 
four varpas are needed to meaningfully accommodate the diversity of 
‘caste’, that in certain contexts and for certain purposes a person may be 
regarded as belonging to more than one varna, that even whole people, 
races and nations may begin to have some sort of caste relations amongst 
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themselves. There may be nations which have a Süara status in the inter- 
national order of things, only the terminology used may be different. Why 
should the term LDC's, for example, when used for a large number of 
countries in the world today, be seen as essentially different from the 
‘Sidra nations’, if it were to be used for them? 

Objections are bound to be raised that we are using the terms 'varna' and 
‘caste’ too loosely, ignoring the specific meaning they have in the Indian 
context, and that we have blurred the distinctión between 'caste' and 
‘class’, which mean radically different things. But our contention is just 
this. There are no fixed culture-specific meanings of these terms which 
refuse a cross-cultural or transcultural application except in the generalised 
sense in which everything is ‘culture-specific’, entailing the strange conse- 
quence that nothing can be meaningfully said about all cultures, except this 
statement itself. If ‘class’ is universal, so is ‘caste’ and so is ‘varna’. The 
same is true of *dsrama' , ‘purusartha’ and ‘karma’. It is a separate question 
whether the classifications traditionally associated with these, or the theories 
tegarding them, are adequate or not. 

The issue, of course, is not confined to these particular concepts alone. 
Rather, it concerns the whole set of conceptual and theoretical structures 
elaborated by non-Western civilisations over more than two millennia of 
their cognitive enterprise concerning man, nature and society, in which 
each culture has necessarily to engage as it consists of self-conscious human 
beings who do not merely undergo the process of ‘living’, but also think 
about it, and pass on the results of such thinking to successive generations 
either orally or in a written form or both, who, in turn, add, modify, or 
change it in the light.of their own experience of those perennial dimensions 
which permanently define the human situation. The dialogue between 
these diverse conceptual articulations and theorisations, and the problem 
of commensurability or comparability between them, may await not only 
their articulation in the contemporary cognitive context, but also their 
modification and development in the light of the experience these cultures 
have undergone during the last few centuries of their existence. 
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Obituary 


Kathleen Gough: A memoir 


Richard Lee 


Kathleen Gough was born in Hunsingore, Yorkshire, England on 16 August 
1925, and died in Vancouver, British Columbia, on 8 September 1990. 
These two dates span a life of extraordinary richness, compassion and 
commitment to the cause of social justice. Throughout her life Kathleen 
Gough struggled valiantly for the rights of women, minorities and the 
oppressed of the Third World. She also made a number of significant 
contributions to the knowledge, theory and practice of social anthropology. 

Educated at Girton College, Cambridge, she received her B.A. in 1946 
and her Ph.D. in 1950. Her doctoral dissertation, ‘Changes in matrilineal 
kinship on the Malabar coast’, was written under the supervision of John 
Hutton and Meyer Fortes. Kathleen maintained a life-long interest in 
South Asian social formations, their continuities, and their transformations 
under the forces of imperialism. Her main period of fieldwork in India 
from 1947 to 1953 was followed by other research trips in the 1970s and 
80s. 

Trained during the high-water mark period of structural-functionalism, 
Kathleen embodied the best of that much maligned tradition: the discipline 
of long fieldwork, meticulous data gathering, and careful generalisations. 
But operating during an era of catastrophic change, she added to her 
fieldwork agenda the very unBritish and unfunctionalist focus on trans- 
formativė change in modes of production. Working at the village level, 
Gough dedicated her ethnographic knowledge to the goal of expanding the 
options for empowerment people actually had open to them. 

Throughout her career Kathleen Gough combined distinguished scholar- 
ship with an unswerving commitment to social activism. In scholarly circles 
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Gough is perhaps best known for her pioneering work among the Nayars of 
Kerala who practised a form of marriage so unusual that learned authorities 
questioned whether marriage could even be said to exist among them. In a 
brilliant series of papers Gough showed that indeed a form of marriage 
could be discerned among the Nayars, involving a ritual husband as well as 
many others in polyandrous unions. The Nayar case and Gough’s solution 
of it has provided a test case for definitions of marriage and family discussed 
in virtually every textbook in social and cultural anthropology. 

Systems of matrilineal descent are found world-wide in about one quarter 
of all the world’s societies. Yet the contours and underlying principles of 
these kinds of societies had never been systematically examined until 
Gough, in collaboration with David Schneider, published their monumental 
Matrilineal kinship in 1961. Of the two major parts of this large volume, the 
. first contained nine essays, of which she wrote four; in the second there 
were seven essays comparing systems, all authored by Gough. Essentially 
hers, the book documented and achieved much more than it had set out to 
do: Gough charted the variables affecting all unilineal systems. In her final 
chapter on the effects of colonialism and industrialisation on such systems 
she delineated a general view of social transformation of primary group- 
based societies by intrusive centralised bureaucratic systems. Her building 
of a historically informed and politically relevant kinship theory is carried 
forward in Kathleen’s well-known critique of Evans-Pritchard’s Nuer 
studies, ‘Nuer kinship: A reinterpretation’ (1971). 

Gough carried out intensive fieldwork from 1951 to 1953 on the organisation 
of production and caste and class relations in Tanjore villages, with follow- 
~ up work in the 1970s. This work produced a series of i important papers and 
culminated in two major monographs: Rural society in southeast India 
(1981) and Rural change in southeast India (1989). In these books Gough 
weaves a masterful synthesis of three discourses on Indian society which 
are not often articulated: first, the analysis of caste relations based on an 
informed understanding of south Indian Hinduism in theory and practice; 
second, the complex history of British colonialism and its effects on social 
order and world view; and third the analysis of political economy, class, 
and power relations of village India. 

Most other studies of ‘village India’ are visualised through the lens of the 
culture and thought of the wealthy and powerful, and take on a rather 
Orientalist character. Gough consciously attempted to break with this 
pattern and to appreciate the perspective of the subaltern, long before it 
became fashionable to do so. Despite her stated sympathies for the under- 
castes, the result is a remarkably even-handed account of caste and class 
relations. Also noteworthy is the accessibility of her text and the richness 
of ethnographic detail. In a field noted for obscure and abstruse discourse, 
Gough’s writings are a model of clarity. It is important to add that her 
emphasis on class, political economy and the subalterns, earned her no 
respect from the South Asian academic establishment in the US. 
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Her long immersion in post-colonial societies undergoing rapid change 
gave Kathleen Gough a double insight. First, in a period of rapid upheavals, 
she saw that the anthropologist’s traditional methodological focus on equili- 
brium in small-scale societies would no longer do. New methods and new 
subject matters were necessary if anthropology was to remain relevant. As 
an exemplar of this new direction, Gough turned her attention to the study 
of social movements and the problems and the prospects of revolutionary 
change. This approach was embodied in articles such as ‘Indian peasant 
uprisings’, and ‘Peasant resistance and revolt in south India’, both published 
in 1979, and in her book (with Hari Sharma) Imperialism and revolution in 
South Asia (1973). 

All of this scholarship and political writing addresses only half of Kathleen . 
Gough’s life. From the early 1960s she was a tireless campaigner in anthro- 
pological meetings and many other forums for social justice and against the 
increasingly virulent and destructive strain of American imperialism that 
found expression in the Vietnam war and other overseas adventures. In 
October 1962, the Kennedy administration precipitated the Cuban missile 
crisis, and for several days the world teetered on the brink of nuclear war. 
Asked by students at Brandeis to address a rally, Assistant Professor 
Kathleen’ Gough complied, and gave a rousing and thoroughly documented 
speech which lambasted American war-mongering and the US's flagrant 
violation of international law. Kathleen's action electrified the campus. 
However, the Brandeis administration was not amused, and soon Kathleen 
and her colleague and spouse, David Aberle, were on their way to Eugene, 
Oregon. 

By 1964 the United States had become mired in another colonial war, in 
Vietnam, At Eugene, Kathleen helped organise Students for Democratic 
Action, and the Faculty-Student Committee to Stop the War in Vietnam. 
When Marshall Sahlins called them in early 1965 to organise an all-day, all- 
night teach-in on the war, Kathleen, David, other faculty and students 
began to; organise a major protest movement at the University of Oregon. 
Ever a scholar, Kathleen avidly studied the history, ethnology and political 
economy of Indo-China in order to make a thorough and well-informed 
analysis of the social forces resisting US imperialism, an interest that was to 
remain with her for the rest of her life. 

Gough's anti-war work kindled her interest and love for the people and 
country of Vietnam, which she first visited aftet a return trip to India in 
1976, and again in 1982. She wrote Ten times more beautiful: The rebuilding 
of Vietnam (1978) and The political economy of Vietnam (1990) on the 
basis of these trips. The second book appeared shortly before her death. 

After three years ‘at Oregon, the Aberles became disillusioned with 
living in the United States, and in 1967 they moved to Canada—David to a 
professorship at UBC and Kathleen to one at the relatively new Simon 
Fraser University. SFU was an exciting place in the late 1960s, a mecca for 
radical scholars like Tom Bottomore and Andre Gunder Frank, and a site 
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of serious and ongoing confrontations among faculty, and between faculty 
and the conservative Board of Governors, which culminated, in 1968—69, 
in a prolonged student-faculty strike and the firing of eight faculty members, 
Kathleen among them. The case of the SFU eight made headlines across 
the continent. The upshot for Kathleen was the decision, despite offers for 
reinstatement, and offers from other universities, to pursue her career as 
an independent scholar without permanent teaching responsibilities. 

Years later, in recognition of that integrity as well as her anthropological 
achievements, the Royal Society of Canada elected Kathleen to Fellowship 
in 1988. However, her principled opposition had its price: for the last 
twenty years of her life Gough did not hold a regular academic appointment. 
One can only speculate on the lost opportunities to work with students and 
the ultimate effect on the course of Canadian anthropology, to have such 
an important figure on the proverbial sidelines. 

We pay tribute to Kathleen Gough for her courage, her intellect, her 
insights, her leadership. And a bit of canonisation is not a bad thing, 
especially in the current conjuncture when the left and feminist academy is 
in a period of soul-searching and needs its heroines and role models more 
than ever. 

She fought the good fight and though at one level the fights were lost, at 
a more profound level the experiences at Brandeis, at Oregon, and at 
Simon Fraser that punctuated her anthropological career had elements of 
victory: in each setting she galvanised and mobilised a circle of people 
around her. Many of those so touched in later years described their contact 
with Kathleen as critical to their political and intellectual formations. Thus, 
knowing Kathleen was for many of us a lesson on how one might live a life 
of principle. Her effect on colleagues and friends, her moral courage, and 
her vast corpus of political and intellectual work will constitute Kathleen 
Gough's enduring legacy. 
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Drawing from a variety of anthropological traditions, Samuel attempts to build a ‘Multimodal 
Framework’ (MMF) for the new science of society in which the terms ‘mind’, ‘body’, and 
‘culture’ are replaced with the ‘modal states’ of the MMF Such states describe patterns of 
relationship—both between human beings, and between humans and their natural environ- 
ment. The author claims that the MMF is capable of explaining plural ways of knowing and 
resolving the relationship between (i) individual and society; and (ii) anthropology and 
biology. In the process, he decomposes various dualities: mind/body, self/other, cognition/ 
emotion, conscious/unconscious These polarities are resolved not in terms of individual or 
social entities but by taking recourse to something logically prior to them and from which such 
distinctions stem. Samuel calls this precedence the 'social manifold', comprising both cultural 
and individual modal states At the heart of such an endeavour ts the status of anthropology as 
a science where ethnographic material is not only conceived within a scientific perspective but 
also subordinated to the enterprise. That is, science must be made available for non-scientific 
cultures This is a vexed position: what is the dialogue between different cultures—is it 
between science and non-science? Will it, as Samuel suggests, move ineluctably towards a 
future itself under the dispensation of this science? 

The first six of the book's twelve chapters develop a theoretical framework for the new 
anthropology, while the subsequent five locate diverse ethnographic material within the 
framework. The conclusion presents an interface between biology and anthropology. 

The most general picture of the social universe, the social manifold, 1s described by the 
relative significance of the constitutive modal states examined through the ‘holist’ and 
‘individualist’ moments in anthropology. The holist or interpretive perspective, exemplified in 
the works of Victor Turner and Clifford Geertz, refers to cultural symbols as an autonomous 
world of meanings in which behaviour, ethos and cognition are unified. Alternative positions, 
such as those of Dan Sperber and Maunce Bloch, argue for a shift from the individual to the 
collective. Samuel argues that this institutes a dualism of the rational and the symbolic. 
Contrarily, the MMF recognises the ability of individuals to operate in plural rational modes, 
each of which is undergirded by a cultural framework. Rational thought is culturally structured. 

The individualist perspective, examined in the wntmgs of Anthony Wallace and Ward 
Goodenough, begins with individual psychology and builds a unity at the social level. For 
Samuel the construction of the self is of direct relevance to individual modal states. Such 
states correspond to those of the brain and the central nervous system. The actor functions 
with a limited repertoire of modal states, but he/she also has the ability to reconstitute 
meaning by transiting across modal states In this sense individual modal states include both 
‘structure’ and ‘agency’. Samuel’s cntique of the approach focuses on its inadequacy in 
conceptualising the collective. If anthropology 1s to be construed as a science it must, he 
suggests, offer explanations that are of one type, neither individualist nor collectivist, but of a 
nature from which both these perspectives flow—the social manifold. 

Having proposed a new paradigm, Samuel reads it through various ethnographies. Com- 
menting on Turner's work on the Ndembu, Samuel says that life crises rituals and rites of 
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affliction correspond to two analytically separate functions: they reproduce the society’s 
modal state in each new generation of individuals; they keep these states ın bdlance within 
each village community. 

The Ndembu rituals are an example of ‘sociocentric’ modal states operating simultaneously 
on the social group and the self Sociocentric states are opposed to ‘egocentric’ ones which 
privilege the barrier between individual and society The prime example of sociocentric states 
is shamanism and of egocentric ones, modern Western societies. Shamanic societies are 
usually stateless. Formal chiefly titles carry scant political authority Mediation, the dominant 
mode by which balance 1s maintained and restored, involves some divination. Non-shamanic 
societies are usually politically centralised. They are rationalised or ‘digital’ and dichotomise 
between subject and object. Here religious practitioners reinforce state power. Samuel calls. 
these specialists 'clerics'. Such societies have an elective affinity with literacy, universal 
currency and technology. Mechanisms for change are technical. The author gives the example 
of advertising as one such mechanism Sociocentric states adhere to a temporality outside of 
historical, linear time. This notion of time provides legitimacy to the society in question since 
it points to a tradition founded on mythic or metaphysical justifications. Here, change is 
mediated by an individual considered a conduit for communication with a non-human realm. 
Procedures of change are referred to as ‘shamanic mechanisms’. 

As a ritual specialist the shaman manipulates and balances modal states and introduces new 
ones. Shamanic practices are a kind of visionary state linked to chemical processes in the body 
as well as to a sociocentric sense of self. Change, initiated through the agency of the shaman, 
always has the quality of revelation. Visionary states, then, are culturally appropriate modes 
facilitating revelation. Such modes, Samuel says, are analogic, and the mechanisms of change 
are transformational. 

Shamanic societies obviously coexist with the non-shamanic. Three case studies explore this 
coexistence: Tibet, where the two are mutually accommodative; Buddhist Southeast Asia, 
where shamanic practices are encapsulated by a centralised state structure; West Africa and 
Latin America where shamanic approathes have been transformed in response to centralised 
authonity. 

The differences between the digital and the analogic, the technical and the transformational 
are, Samuel says, supported by neurological evidence. The specialisation of functions between 
the left and right hemispheres of the brain corresponds to rational or digital activity within a 
state, while the analogical movement betwe£n states corresponds to technical or transform- 
ational mechanisms. The MMF suggests that human functioning always involves both types of 
activities. The suggested equation is. 


Left : mght :: digital : analogic :: technical : transformational. 


The above approach is innocent of the recent literature that interrogates the fieldwork 
tradition in anthropology. Whatever the deficiencies of this literature, it has certainly forced 
anthropologists to reconsider their own production of anthropology. Unfortunately, in Samuel’s 
paradigm the only history that can be written of a non-Western society is one that is inscribed 
on it from the outside. ` 


Department of Sociology DEEPAK MEHTA 
University of Delhi 


RAMKRISHNA MUKHERJEE, Society, culture, development. New Delhi: Sage, 1991. 265 pp. 
Figs., tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 225. 


For Professor Mukherjee, ‘. . . the perennial concern of social research is with the appraisal 
of social reality, in the past, at present, and in the future’ (p. 80). The present book, building 
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upon Mukherjee's earlier seminal works on social research—What will it be: Explorations in 
inductive sociology (Allied, 1979) and The quality of life: Valuation in social research (Sage, 
1989)—Taises some important questions with regard to the appraisal of reality vis-a-vis the 
challenge of society, culture and development. Mukherjee argues that *. . . the appraisal of 
reality . . . requires reversing the conventional examination of the structure-process-structure 
syndrome of society by the process-structure-process syndrome of social formation and social 
change’ (p. 23). Mukherjee gives a pre-eminent role to process, which requires an inductive 
procedure from the analyst. This makes the ‘eventual appraisal of society always approximate 
and never absolute’ (p. 38). Mukherjee argues that we must ‘infer inductively from the value 
space, and on a probability basis . . .' (p. 26). In fact, his most significant contribution lies in 
sensitising us to the need for a probabilistic perspective. This comes out most clearly in What 
will it be when he wntes: "The explanations are thus turned into "alternatives" and the task 
becomes not a mere explanation but the search for and the diagaosis of the best possible 
explanation at the existing stage of knowledge' (p. 2). 

For Mukherjee, the appraisal of social reality faces the crucial question: ‘does culture 
manifest only the gravitational force of inertia or the dynamic force to induce change in’ 
society as well?' (p. 40). Meditation on the challenge of culture is an overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion ‘at the threshold of the 21st century’ which also involves the question of ‘the relative roles 
of the social and cultural components of society’ (p. 63). Here Mukherjee discusses contem- 
porary perspectives on the centrality of culture, mainly coming from the post-modernists. But 
Mukherjee argues that any conception of culfure as ‘process’ is ‘wrong and obfuscate[s] the 
appraisal of social reality’ (p. 42). Mukherjee emphatically argues that ‘culture cannot assume 
a processual role as a self-productive phenomenon’ (p. 67). Moreover, for him, ‘The expla- 
nation of culture must then be sought in the realm of metaphysics, and not even within the 
bounds of individual psyche, because the latter is ultimately manifest in thé group character of 
humans as social beings’ (p. 86). Thus Mukherjee accords a secondary role not only to culture 
but also to ‘person’ and self. For him, culture is an epiphenomenon. But such a perspective is 
an expression of one’s outmoded sociological reductionism which lacks any sensitivity to the 
‘work uf culture’ in the creative becoming of self and society. Culture is not just a mirror of 
the social process. ' 

In the present book, social process is a category of pre-eminent valuation. But Mukherjee 
does not deconstruct the notion of process. Hence, even with his emphasis on process and 
probability, in the end we are not anywhere beyond the Parsopian structuralist paradigm. In 
Mukherjee, it 1s still society that rules in the guise of the process. This becomes clearer when 
we read in Quality of life: ‘One should bear in mind that any evaluation of the quality of life 
acquires relevance only when it is mediated through society . . .' (p. 17). 

In his reflecton on Society, culture, development, Mukherjee proceeds with four cardinal 
values of humankind which, according to him, are: survivál, security, prosperity and progress. 
But he presents these as self-evident and does not discuss what he means by them. He is 
concerned with tbe appraisal of social reality, and the 'quality of life research' that he 
undertakes for!this task is also ‘concerned with secondary valuations of the data-items as 
desirable, undesirable, or of consequence to improving the quality of life' (Quality of life, 
p. 20). But witbout reflection on the meaning and nature of ‘quality of life’, such appraisal of 
social reality remains only a sophisticated tool in the hands of the planners and the sociologists. 
As Amartya Sen argues, functioning and capabilities are the two important questions while 
thinking about quality-of life, and they cannot be pursued in any appraisal of social reality 
without a notion of agency and a perspective of freedom. 


G.B. Pant Soctal Science Institute ANANTA GIRI 


Allahabad 
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SAMIR AMIN, Delinking: Towards a polycentric world (trans Michael Wolfers). Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1990. xvi + 194 pp. Notes, index. Rs. 250 


Maoism is, like Marxism perhaps, a certain mind-set, an attitude to the issue(s) of socialism, 
and a particular elaboration of its perspectives, a particular theory of revolution. In the 
current work, professedly Maoist (while reserving the mght to criticise Mao and post-Mao 
developments in Chma), Samir Amin 15 concerned with distinguishing his Macism, synonymous 
for him with revolutionary Marxism, as the method (4 la Lukacs) of histoncal materialism, as 
opposed to its philosophical elaboration in erstwhile Soviet scholarship as a dialectical 
materialism The points of difference seem to turn about Amin's acknowledgement of an 
inescapable ‘alienation’ inherent in the human situation—regardless of social circumstances— 
just as.much as his Maoist critical characterisation (now a little out of date) of the Soviet 
Union, its theory and policy as ‘revisionist’, i.e., a betrayal and distortion of the Marxist 
revolutionary heritage. He 1s careful to preserve the term ‘revisionist’ against the attempts of 
some European Marxsts to interpret the whole of the (as it seems now) parenthesised 
existence of Soviet socialism as nothing more than an intrinsically capitalist development, and 
Leninism as a theory of capitalism appropriate for Russia. He goes so far as to argue the need 
for a historical materialist account of the Soviet experience and, importantly, the doctrine of 
dialectical materialism—but stops short of reconsideration, whether materialist or other, of 
historical materialism itself. 

The revolution Amin seems to be looking forward to is a revolution of the so-called Third 
World against enslavement by the West and ‘its’ capitalism, historically fused though analyti- 
cally distinct, and crucially separable in the ways in which the West and capitalism bave been 
perceived by ‘subject’ peoples Sympathetic to fundamentalist challenges to Western hege- 
mony, he sees the emergence of such ideologies as testimony to the failure of the Left to 
evolve an appropriate alternative, and extends qualified support to popular movements, such 
as the Greens in the West particularly, on a similar ground. The ‘women’s movement”, of 
course, receives its effturely predictable share of praise. The overarching perspective in which 
this revaluation takes place is the Leninist theory of impenalism, which argues for a shift in 
revolutionary potential from the European proletariat, now fed on super-profits from the 
export of capital, to colonial and neo-colonial countries where an alliance needs to be forged 
between the minuscule proletanat and the mass of the peasantry. Amin argues that the 
criterion of the socialist character of a popular movement in the Third World can only be the 
*delinking' of its economy, i e., its formulation of a non-dependent programme of internal 
development, and the core of this programme—the alliance of proletariat and peasantry—the 
relative equalisation of rural remuneration and urban wages. 

Bill Warren’s careful account of the way in which the so-called imperialism that Lenin 
called moribund has created a vigorous ‘capitalism’ in the countries of its influence is 
mentioned but dismissed on the grounds of the quietude it might foster in revolutionary 
ranks, and the whole tenor of the work posing socialist revolution against barbarism as the 
histoncal choice of the moment strikes me, at least, as the kind of hype on which insecurity 
and advertising feed. 


) 
Department of Sociology RaBINDRA RAY 
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M.N. Panma, ed., From the female eye: Accounts of women fieldworkers studying their own 
communities (Women in Development Series, ed. T. Scarlett Epstein). Delhi: Hindustan 
Publishing Corporation, 1991. xii -- 114 pp. Gloss., notes, refs., index. Rs. 110. 


This volume of twelve essays is innovative to the extent that it is perhaps the first attempt in 
India to present accounts of fieldwork by women only. It is, however, more or less similar to 
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the other two noted collections of personal accounts of fieldwork published in India (A. 
Béteille and T.N. Madan, eds., Encounter and experience, Delhi, 1975, and M.N. Srinivas et 
al., eds., The fieldworker and the field, Delhi 1979), in that the authors discuss the problems 
they faced in the field, how they established communication, the distinctive characteristics of 
their particular field, and so on. As women, some writers also share their problems of 
combining family life with conducting fieldwork, of being accepted in the communities they 
studied, and of their inability to communicate effectively with some men and women in the 
community until they had in one way or another given in to the conformity, in either dress or 
behaviour, that was expected of them. 

The editor, in his Introduction to the volume, asserts that all the authors have been 
influenced by ‘feminist consciousness’ and that ‘feminist fieldwork’ has great potential to 
bring about change in the societies ın which it is conducted. However, none of the wnters 
address themselves to the question of what ‘feminist fieldwork’ is all about or how it was 
reflected in their own experiences.,Only Hilda Tadria, studying two villages in Uganda, 
actually undertakes the interventionist role of the feminist researcher and at the request of the 
village women, establishes a ‘self-help group’ tb help them improve their economic conditions 
and to *teach them good home management'! Some researchers, in fact, tend to forgo their 
commitment to progressive or feminist ideas by accepting or giving in to the values of the 
community. For example, Naveed-i-Rahat, conducting fieldwork in two villages in Pakistan, 
states that repeated questions about her unmarried status 'really set me thinking about getting 
married!" (p. 46). More important, Jharna Nath, who studied two villages in Bangladesh and 
Indian and Pakistani immigrants in England, concludes her essay with rather conservative 
advice for women researchers: ‘A woman researcher must never forget that she is a woman 
Not only village men, but also women, respect the fieldworker more if they see that she 
conducts herself 1n a “womanly” way and shows concern for her family . . . . It 1s wise to 
respect their [the villagers’] concerns and act accordingly, rather than go against them’ 
(p. 65). 

Most papers in this volume do not rise above being either confessional tales or descriptive 
accounts of fieldwork interspersed with interesting anecdotes about the particular communities 
being studied. By far the best paper is by Parminder Bhachu, an anthropologist who grew up 
in Africa and Britain, who examines here a specific problem, viz., her re-socialisation into her 
own community of Punjabi Sikhs as a result of her fieldwork experience among them. On the 
whole, although tbe papers in this volume cover different societies and cultures and highlight 
the problems of women researchers in very general terms, one is left feeling cheated: the 
editor's Introduction 1s far more ambitious and promises us much more! 

| 
University of Delhi MEENAKSHI THAPAN 
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CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF, Life among Indian tribes: The autobiography of an 
anthropologist Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1990. vii + 186 pp. Plates, notes, 
index. Rs. 190. 


This autobiography documents nearly half a century of the author's experiences and encounters 
among Indian tribes. Written in a straightforward (first person) tone, the seven chapters cover 
the years between 1935 and 1988 of visits and revisits to the tribal villages. The Introduction, 
even more open in sentiment, goes back to his childhood in Vienna where Haimendorf was 
born (1909). His family was part of the fcudal elite that continued to retain a comfortable 
existence despite the loss of pohtical status. ‘As a child I was still familiar with the symbols of 
the Habsburg dynasty as well as with the framework of the Danubian monarchy’ (p. 2). Years 
later the impressive title of ‘Advisor to His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government for 
Tribes and Backward Classes’ somehow seems appropriate to that gentle aristocratic Austrian 
descent. 
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Importantly, however, it 1s the sense of belonging to the central circle of the Vienna school 
of ethnology (which had then developed a historical approach to the study of pre-literate 
civilisations) which seems even more significant to his long professional career. Perforce, if 
‘fieldwork’ begins years before, just as it stretches beyond, the period spent in the field, then 
we might as well say that the core ethnography on the Konyak Naga began in Vienna. 

Autobiographies always leaf through the past. But Life among Indian tnbes 1s still something 
more, for it is an autobiography of an anthropologist. Its pages provide us with a retrospective 
ethnographic review of the past. Therefore, this past is at once intimate and remote. And 
Haimendorf occasionally provides us with the prospect within this past: ‘At that time Betty 
and I did not know that we would get married and spend nearly half of our marned life in 
India. But 1f I had wanted to learn about the atmosphere among the Bntish in India I could 
not have done better than to have gained an acceptance by the Bernardo family' (p. 9). 

Betty Bernardo (keenly interested in India), J.H. Hutton and J.P. Mills (both.successive 
Deputy Commissioners of the Naga Hills), and a post-doctoral at LSE with who other than 
Malinowski as the ethnographer model (something more than brushing up English before 
fieldwork 1n India!) brought the young Austrian more than once to London which held a 
‘sentimental attraction’. During his stay in London in the winter of 1935-36, he met Lady 
Alexandra Haig at a ball in the Austrian embassy. She introduced Haumendorf to her friend, 
the future Viceroy—Marquess of Linlithgow. Biographical coincidences can play their decisive 
part in the career of an ethnographer, the limits and possibilities in that career. 

"The chapters diligently recount fieldwork among Chenchus, Reddis of the Bison Hills, Raj 
Gonds of Adilabad, the Apa Tanis of Arunachal Pradesh, and Sherpas of Nepal, and include 
the author's associations with the Nizam of Hyderabad, his administration and matters of 
policy concerning tbe tribes. The recollection of myriad anecdotes enlivens accounts relating to 
the author's fieldwork among contrasting communities spreading across a broad spectrum of 
hunters and food-gatherers of the highlands to advanced farming tribes in the open plains 
intertwined with the traditional Indian castes. Those with experience of fieldwork among 
Indian tribes who know how arduous it can prove on the ground can scarcely miss Haimendorf's 
stupendous will and relentless energy. Yet every phrase radiates humility and honesty about 
the art that is ethnography. What endows this work with the distinction it so deserves is the 
author's ability to speak simply about anthropological travails and triumphs. Harmendorf tells 
us his own story—the ethnography of how all other ethnographies were written and those that 
could not be. 

Pages from Betty's diary in Chapter 2 add to the details. This chapter is like an illustrated 
'route map' from Bastar through the Eastern Ghats of Orissa to the tribal tracts of Andhra 
(Reddis country in the Bison Hills), capturing precious moments at Mudulipara or Bandiguda 
1n the Bonda highlands of Koraput One wishes there were more of these valuable entries 
from her diary in the successive chapters. Perforce the last chapter on Betty compensates. 
Betty Haimendorf was as involved, if not more, with the tribes as her husband. She comes 
through as one who had acquired a deeper rapport with the tribal peoples, especially the 
women. ‘When Nicholas had placed the urn containing the ashes into the grave . . . I was 
touched to sce a woman bring a packet of cigarettes . . . and place it next to the ashes of 
Betty, whom she had often observed smoking . . .' (p. 178). India had lost a true friend of her 
tribal people in the sad and sudden demise of Betty of a heart attack at the Rockcastle hotel in 
Hyderabad where the Haimendorfs were attending the seminar on tribal problems and forest 
policy Cremated in Hyderabad her ashes were taken for the last rites to her mausoleum in the 
Gond village of Marlavai *where both she and I wanted to be buried if we were to die in India' 
- (p. 176). This autobiography carries sharp glimpses of how that rocky road is traversed by a 
pioneer ethnographer of Indian tribes and a spouse who is a part of anthropological folklore 
in India. It brings home the arduously secured intellectual citizenship of its author in the 
world of ethnography But Betty's citizenship of Marlavai immortalises rapport ever known to 
the ethnographic world. 
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The excellent system of allowing the staff at the School of Onental and African Studies, 
London, long periods of leave must also receive credit for the frequent return of the 
Haimendorfs to Adilabad and Marlavai. These revisits enriched a diachronic perspective so 
that the contours of change and continuity informed Haimendorf's work, especially among 
the Gonds of Adilabad. He had been responsible for all the legislative safeguards against land 
alienation in the district during the days of the Nizam. Within decades, he too was witness to 
the subsequent invasion of various non-tribal commercial interests which had deprived the 
Gonds of the land allotted to them in the 1940s and 1950s. The dominant (numerically) Gonds 
had turned into a disadvantaged minority on the very soil where they had been for ages the 
sole population. The trajectory of the Gonds epitomised the transformations taking place in 
most of the highlands in the country, even the small remote communities of slash and burn 
cultivators of Kerala such as Maddans and Mutuvans. Ironic that the post-Independent 
political rhetoric of land to the tiller in reality favoured immigrant plough-cultivators of the 
lowland plains at the cost of the paupensation of the highlanders, whether in Adilabad or in 
the southern hills of Kerala. In a poignant tone Haimendorf records the curious historical 
truth: ‘the previous autocratic government of hereditary rulers had protected both the forest 
and the primitive forest dwellers’ (p. 130). 

The historical force of change, like a bull in a china shop, reduced dignified communities 
and peoples into disabled beneficiarics of a welfare state apparatus. In documenting the 
changes he has observed among the hill folk and their cultures, Haimendorf provides a 
commentary on the larger affairs of our post-Independent performance and outcome. How 
intimately and emotionally he must feel about these is evident from the following observation: 
‘I realized the merit of the practice of touring on foot or pony . . . . With the building of roads 
and the coming of jeeps all this has now changed. Today most officers posted in tribal areas 
are in the habit of driving from village to village, staying 1n each only a short time and 
disappearing in a cloud of dust without having established any close contact with the villagers' 
(p. 14). We may add that even with roads and jeeps there are very few research students who 
may be willing to overcome their urban orientation and undertake intensive fieldwork in the 
tribal tracts of the country today. 

This autobiography relates anecdotes, relationships, memories of the days in tbe field, 
‘confessions’ and a great deal more. It may be seen as a long preface to the entire ethnographic 
contributions of the author. Equally rewardingly, Life among Indian tribes can be read as the 
author's own meticulous epilogue to his large body of ethnographies. Either way there is no 
escaping the biographical element—that personal substance with all the other distinctions in 
the profession of anthropology which decisively lends the discipline its differentia specifica and 
the hallmark of a craft. 

In recent years, ethnography has acquired, wittingly or unwittingly, a complexity of 
historicised dialogical associations. What had remained mere empirical accounts of other 
cultures may now appear to be just one layer of allegory. Again, fieldwork, that anthropo- 
logical technique par excellence which was represented as an objective scientific ‘craft’, may 
now seem to: be a subjective conversation—a personal dialogical conversation in a ‘field’ that is 
as much invented by the anthropologist as the resulting ethnography itself is the product of 
the field. Perhaps the professional and the personal are not mutually contradictory in 
constituting the anthropological discourse. Indeed, it 1s the personal within the professional 
that accounts for the indeterminate resolution of the objective and subjective nature of 
ethnography. It is here that an autobiography such as this will remain very influential for 
successive generations, not only of anthropologists working on Indian tribes, but for anyone 
interested ın documenting human life forms. 


Jamia Mila Islamia BikRAM N. NANDA 
New Delhi 
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Dipankar Gurta, ed , Social stratification (Oxford in India Readings in Sociology and Social 
and Cultural Anthropology, General Editor T.N. Madan). Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1991. xvii + 496 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr., index, appendices. Rs. 375. 


The deeply inegalitarian character of Indian society and the major sources of contemporary 
conflict can be understood only through rigorous explorations in the field of social stratification. 
As a first step we need to take stock of the knowledge on the role of caste, class and power in 
sustaining social inequalities and generating conflict This volume, edited by Dipankar Gupta 
and comprising an introductory essay, thirty readings on aspects of caste and class in India, 
and three conceptual pieces in the Appendices, is designed to fulfil this purpose. The basic 
theme underlying the collection is the significance of hierarchy and difference ın caste and 
class phenomena. The first and third sections, on caste and class, respectively, exemplify the 
operation of the hierarchical principle by focusing on ranked social inequalities. To elucidate 
the concept of difference, Gupta has a section (II) on 'caste profiles’, highlightng the 
attributes of certain castes which contest the superiority of Brahmanical stereotypes. The last 
section, on ‘Caste, class and conflict’, examines the intervention of material and political 
factors in aggravating differences among castes and classes and their consequences for existing 
patterns of domination and subordination. 

Gupta's view of social stratification as encapsulating both hierarchy and difference raises a 
fundamental conceptual problem The former implies a rank order,.and the latter, one where 
entities such as castes may be arranged horizontally in tetms of their different social and 
cultural attributes without reference to ranking based on status, wealth, or power. Accordingly, 
in conformity with the editor's position, even in a caste order—an embodiment, typically, of 
the hierarchical principle—there are indeed several ideologies and notions of hierarchy, each 
upheld by discrete castes. However, it could be argued that the inclusion within the purview 
of social stratification of both social ynequalities on the one hand and horizontal differenti- 
ation on the other amounts to a negation of the concept. The essence of the study of social 
stratification entails explaining how power, material factors, and ideology impose social 
inequalines—inciuding notions of superiority and inferionty or elements of dominance and 
subjection—on entities such as castes and ethnic groups, each admittedly discrete or different. 
In fact, an examination of caste hierarchy reveals that the phenomenon of unequal ranking, 
attributable especially to politico-economic factors, persists whether or not the same cultural 
charactesistics are shared by the caste groups concerned. Thus, a caste deemed to be low 
might wish to radically transform its own self-image and the manner in which it 1s perceived by 
other castes by adopting the attributes associated with a dignified style of life. However, while 
the Adoption of socially esteemed attributes by a low caste may bring about a reappraisal of 
the original notions of hierarchy among its own members, no change may occur in their 
relative position in the caste hierarchy owing to politico-economic compulsions. 

This point has been sensitively expressed by Edward B. Harper while describing the search 
for dignity by Holerus, a Dalit caste in Karnataka (‘Social consequences of an'^unsuccessful" 
low caste movement’, in James Silverberg, ed., Social mobility in the caste system in India, 
The Hague, 1968). In spite of a radical transformation in their caste customs—including 
proscribing the consumption of beef, the strict observance of ritual pollution taboos, and 
refusing to perform various menial services for the locally dominant caste, such as removing 
dead cattle—the Holerus have failed to alter their position in the caste hierarchy. In the light 
of these observations, it is not possible to accept the significance ascribed to difference by 
Gupta in the study of social stratification. 

Gupta’s celebration of the concept of difference in the second section considerably blunts 
the edge of the main thrust of the essays by Berreman and Mencher (in the section on caste) 
which emphatically show that caste hierarchy is an expression of social power, embodying 
material and political elements, and not a pre-eminently religious ordering of groups accord- 
ing to relative purity and pollution (sce Madan's rendcring of Dumont’s analysis of caste). 
This point of view is corroborated by several essays in the last section (on ‘Caste, class, and 
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conflict"), ın particular those by Srinivas, Rowe, Bose, and Bailey, which show that wealth and 
power intervene critically ın establishing a given caste order. Caste hierarchy is thus not fixed 
and immutable and may change over time. 

The inclusion of such essays 1n this section conveys the impression that the domains of 
property and.power are relevant only in situations of conflict, whereas it could be argued that 
caste ideology, in an everyday, operational, context, is a combination of various elements, 
both material and religious. From this standpoint, a major omission in the volume is the 
extremely stimulating analysis of caste ranking in central Kerala by Kathleen Gough, high- 
lighting the pre-eminence of the politico-economic domain in determining caste rank (‘Criteria of 
caste ranking in south India’, Man in India 39 [1959]). Another useful addition could have 
been the thoroughly researched discussion by Hiroshi Fukazawa on the significance of state 
power in maintaining caste hierarchy in western India during Maratha rule in the 18th century 
(‘State and caste system [jati] ın the eighteenth century Maratha kingdom' [sic]. Hitotsubash: 
Journal of economics 9 [1968]). Such studies overwhelmingly point to a conception of caste as 
a system of social oppression, 1n which low castes and Dalits are at the receiving end. A 
critical analysis of social stratification should be able to convey this point of view. Regrettably, 
such a perspective is somewhat lacking in this volume 

Agrarian class is the principal concern of the section on Class, which, as stated by the editor, 
‘is justified by the sheer preponderance of the rural population in India. Four of the six essays 
are on agrarian class, while the other two examine, respectively, whether caste has hindered 
the emergence of an industrial labour force (Morris), and the role of the market in differenti- 
ating organised workers from those who are unorganised (Holmstrom). 

The study of agranan class in India is a challenge to scholars because it demands a synthesis 
of typically class relations, arising from the unequal ownership and control of the means of 
production, and relations of superiority and inferiority arising from the preponderance of the 
social, economic and political power in the hands of dominant castes. The principal contradic- 
tion in such a scheme, then, would be between the rural elites on the one hand and the poor 
tenantry and landlegs labourers on the other, who are at the receiving end of the former's 
power. This major divide prevails in the Indian countryside in spite of the introduction of 
some degree of economic differéntiation following agrarian reform and the development of 
the land market. Therefore, the terms used for agrarian classification, if they are to reflect 
grass-roots realities, need to capture the nuances of both caste and class. The value of the 
readings on agrarian class should be judged from this standpoint. —— 

Thorner's pioneering classification of agrarian classes into malik, kisan and mazdur (who 
may be designated as big landholders, owners arid tenants of holdings operated by family 
labour, and agricultural labourers, respectively) was commendable for its attempt to come to 
grips with the major cleavages in the agrarian structure in the 1950s by adopting vernacular 
terms. Several essays in the volume (those by Gough, Shah, Bandopadhyay and von Eschen, 
Bose, and Breman) suggest that the cleavage between maliks and mazdurs (to use Thorner’s 
terms) or their counterparts in various parts of the country constitutes the major contradiction 
in contemporary agrarian structures, especially after the eclipse of traditional tenancy and the 
commercialigation of agriculture. This conforms to the typically Marxian conception of class, 
which stresses the contradiction between the principal classes in society. From this standpoint 
it 18 not easy to accept Dhanagare’s position that terms of classification which capture the 
specificities of local agrarian structures need to be accommodated within ‘more widely used 
conceptual models in contemporary sociology' (pp. 272-73). His five-fold scheme—comprising 
landlords, rich peasants, middle peasants, poor peasants, and landless labourers—is problem- 
atic for three reasons: it fails to capture the major contradictions in local agrarian structures; 
its use of thé term ‘peasant’ to cover rich, middle, and poor sections distorts the historical 
meaning of peasantry associated with feudal Europe, denoting a subject class under the feudal 
lord; and finally, the same basic term ‘peasant’ covers two contradictory elements in the 
agrarian structure—rich peasant and poor peasant, exploiter and exploited. Gough’s adoption 
of Marxst terms, including ‘big bourgeoisie’, ‘medium bourgeoisie’, ‘petty bourgeoisie’, 
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“independent entrepreneur’, ‘semi-proletarian’ and ‘proletarian’ for analysing the class struc- 
ture of Thanjavur can also be faulted for obfuscating the rigorous comprehension of agranan 
class in India. In this connection the section on class would have benefited by the inclusion of 
appropriate extracts from a paper by Ashok Rudra, depicting the Indian countryside in terms 
of the major contradiction between big landowners and agricultural labourers (‘Class relations in 
Indian agriculture’ [in three parts]. Economic and Political Weekly 13 [1978]). 

The analysis of patterns of inequality m rural India must remain incomplete unless it 
includes within its purview the study of the nexus between structures of oppression and 
aspects of state power An important theme in the essays by Bandopadhyay and von Eschen, 
and Breman is the capacity of rural elites to subvert state-sponsored policies and programmes 
intended to benefit the poor. But a deeper understanding of this subversion requires exploring 
the networks linking rural elites with elements of state power, including the legislature and 
the executive, the latter comprising various levels of the civil and police administration. This 
point is-barely mentioned in Bose's essay. A detailed examination of these networks 18 
probably non-existent in the standard sociological literature—a lacuna reflected in Gupta's 
volume, for which, obviously he is not responsible. However, an insight into this issue may 
have been obtained by drawing upon the reports prepared by groups investigating violations 
of democratic rights, in the preparation of which social scientists have participated (see, for 
example, the report on agrarian unrest in Patna [People’s Union for Democratic Rights, 
1981]). 

Dipankar Gupta has undeniably performed a commendable job by putting together this 
collection of essays. It certainly covers a wide range of material, thereby accomplishing one of 
the objectives of the volume, as stated in the Preface. However, a more significant objective, 
algo stated in the Preface, is that the selections should excite independent theorctical assess- 
ments on the subject of social stratification. Does the volume fulfil this objective too? 

An editor of such a volume can play a catalytic role in stimulating a reader to reflect 
critically on various dimensions of social stratification by a judicious arrangement of the 
selections and the presentation of a certain point of view in the introductory comments. This 
may serve the purpose of provoking the reader to evaluate the selections from a certain 
perspective by either agreeing or disagrecing with the editor's position. Only in this way 
would such a volume have a creative impact. Gupta fulfils this role, while emphasising the 
attributional djmensions of caste, by highlighting the significance of difference. But, as 
mentioned earlier, this hardly contributes to the understanding of social stratification. In 
crucial areas touching the heart of the problem of social inequality a sharpness of perspective 
is missing. To recapitulate the major issues outlined earlier: Is caste to be viewed as a system 
of social oppression? Should agrarian class reflect both caste and class? How valid is it to 
represent class relations in rural India in terms of the principal contradictions? And, 1s the 
state complicit in perpetuating the domination of rural elites? In relation to such questions the 
volume falls short of stimulating a critical understanding of social stratification in India. 


University of Delhi ANAND CHAKRAVARTI 


VENKATESH B ArHREYA, GORAN DJURFELDT and STAFFAN LINDBERG, Barriers broken: 
Production relatons and agrarian change in Tamil Nadu. New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 
336 pp. Maps, figs., tables, notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 250. 


The main appeal of thus book lies in the description of the agrarian structure and the 
documentation of some of the changes evident in Tamil Nadu. The data used in the book was 
generated from a sample of households situated in six villages in Tiruchirappali district. While 
the main thrust seems to have been to collect detailed quantitative information, the discussion 
is informed by informal insights gathered in the ficld and by setting the material in a historical 
perspective. In fact, as a categorial device, the authors take their cue from a now orthodox 
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construct of, south Indian historiography and bifurcate the area of study into ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ 
regions. In conformity with this division they note that the canal-rrigated wet region has a 
dense population, a large landless labour force, a skewed land distribution, a substantial 
amount of the land under tenancy, and a high value cropping pattern. The dry unirrigated 
region on the other hand has a smaller population, a less skewed land distribution, no 
tenancy, and a low value subsistence cropping pattern. 

In addition to this, the first half of the book throws up some indications of the agrarian 
changes that have taken place. For instance, the survey data suggests that over a generation, 
both in the dry and wet regions, some of the landless households have gained ownership of 
land. While in the dry region this might have been possible due to investment of income 
generated from non-agricultural activity, it is argued that in the wet region this is a consequence 
of the sale of land by landlords in anticipation of land reforms. They also point out that since 
state legislation requires tenancy agreements to be registered, many ‘exploitative’ forms of 
tenancy have disappeared. The impact of the state is also felt through the vanous subsidies on 
inputs, particularly those that have encouraged the growth of pumpset irrigation in the dry 
region. A chapter on labour documents the multiple sources of labour—permanent farm 
servants, family, casual and exchange labour—and their respective roles in production. 
Particularly interesting is the description of teams of casual labour that work for piece-rate 
wages. Such teams are largely found in the wet region, though they appear to be making 
inroads into the dry region as well. 

While such information is interesting, the use to which it is put is not very exciting. The 
analytical sections of the book reflect a desperate-attempt to somehow force the data to 
perform a double talk. To this end, after much agonising, a criterion for distinguishing class is 
constructed. This ‘surplus criterion’ of class identifies three broad classes—the proletariat, 
middle peasants and surplus appropriators. Quite naturally, the class structure varies with the 
ecotype, with the wet region having a larger proletariat and middle peasants dominating in the 
dry region. The conclusion reached using ‘class analysis’ is that while the traditional Marxist 
predictions of stagnation and/or polarisation are not evident because of the mitigating impact 
of state policy, some of the contradictions inherent in the class structure could work them- 
selves out in the future. Two possible conduits for this process are suggested. Either it will be 
the proletariat vs. surplus appropriators or a surplus appropriator-middie peasant nexus vs, 
the state at the expense of the proletariat. Surely this is much too tenuous a story to emerge 
from a rich micro-level data set. 

The only saving grace of the latter half of the book is a chapter onthe ubiquitous inverse 
relation between farm size and productivity. It appears that distinguishing between ccotypes 
erases the inverse rclation, and further work in this area could possibly benefit by making 
such a distinction. 


Kirori Mal College JArvig SINGH 
University of Delhi 


SEKHAR BANDOPADHYAY, Caste, politics and the Raj: Bengal 1872-1937. Calcutta: K.P. 
Bagchi, 1990. x + 232 pp. Tables, notes, references, appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs. 
150. 


Perhaps the title of this work could have been better phrased as "The Raj and the politics of 
caste', for evidently the burden of this otherwise well-researched monograph is to simultan- 
eously reveal the bureaucratic mind at work—trying to give political legitimacy to the 
institution of caste at a time when growing nationalism sought to overcome such distinctions— 
and the politics internal to caste movements themselves. One feels that the nature of his task 
has also led Bandopadhyay to perform, at places, some kind of a balancing act. Thus, 
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‘protective disctimination’ in favour of certain castes results from the ‘subjective judgement of 
the government’ even when the author admits, practically in the same breath, that no other 
‘objective criteria’ in this regard were possible (p. 82). 

That apart, Bandopadhyay also tends to make certain unsubstantiated if not wholly un- 
warranted statements about instances of caste mobility. The claim that there was social 
upliftment among Kaivartas on account of Rani Rasmoni's patronage of Ramakrishna (p. 99) 
is nowhere supported by facts. To suggest furthermore that as far as primary education was 
concerned, the boys of ‘depressed classes did not face any difficulty in the matter of admission’ 
(p. 55) also prima facie appears to result from leaning too much on official perspectives and 
official sources. 

In his discussion on caste mobility and on the rubric of caste structure, Bandopadhyay has 
again raised several interesting questions, without, however, making much effort at resolving 
them. If, for instance, Sanskritisation was a way of removing the ‘discrepancy between the 
secular status and the ritual rank of a particular caste’ (p. 114), one wonders why the 
reference category for the Namasudras was Brahman (see Table on p. 115), and not, say, the 
Baidyas or Kayasthas, who in terms of their ‘secular’ standing were no worse off? If, after the 
1890s, as the author claims, caste remained important largely in a ‘secular context’ (p. 201), 
why did certain castes refuse to be listed in the Provincial Scheduled Caste list (p. 174-75) and 
avail of the benefits that might have accrued thereto? One presumes that these and other 
questions might have been more satisfactorily answered with (a) relatively greater use of non- 
offictal (viz., literary) sources, and (b) by attemptmg more detailed case studies of chosen 
sub-castes. The latter might help to explain better why certain sub-castes put relatively greater 
emphasis on Sanskritisation or Westernisation or why they tended to shift their emphasis from 
one to the other over a period of time. 

However, what has been said above by way of criticism by no means takes away from the 
intnnsic merit of Bandopadhyay’s work. The first two chapters between them constitute very 
useful surveys of changing Indian and Indo-Anglian views on caste. Also quite interesting is 
the information on the Hindu Mahasabha’s attitude towards caste questions and of the 
Krishak Proja Party’s giving up its ‘low-caste base’ in view of changing electoral equations 
(Chapter 4). The book 1s undoubtedly the result of patient and painstaking effort; one is 
equally confident that it could serve as an excellent launching-pad for more ambitious work. 
Department of History ^ AMIYA P. SEN 
Deshbandhu College 
New Delhi 


Lata Muruokar, Dalit-Panther movement in Maharashtra: A sociological appraisal. Bombay: 
Popular Prakashan, 1991. x + 264 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 250. 

PRAHLAD GANGARAM JOGDAND, Dalit movement in Maharashtra. Delhi: Kanak Publications, 
1991. xi + 184 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr. Rs. 200. 


The centenary year of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar has seen a plethora of literature on Ambedkar, 
Dalit politics and the Dalit movement. Murugkar’s book, another addition to this growing 
literature, bears an attractive title and provides some useful information regarding the 
formation, programmes, strategies, factionalism and ad hoc functioning of Dalit Panthera in 
‘Maharashtra during 1972 to 1979. However, it suffers both from theoretical as well as 
methodological problems. g 

For example, it fails to outline any systematic theoretical framework except the intention to 
apply a ‘disciplined eclectic approach’, of course leaving it to the readers to define what this 
might be. Instead, what one comes across in the book is the fashionable use of concepts like 
lumpen proletariat, bourgeois culture, values, charismatic leadership and subalternity, rooted 
out from their definite ideological moorings and given the most arbitrary treatment. Thus, the 
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author's characterisation of Dalit Panthers as a ‘lumpen’ movement doe. not belong to the 
Marxian system (in which lumpen is located outside the production process and is considered 
to be a person living on the crumbs of society), but is the result of the author's own 
sociological understanding according to which all slum-dwellers are supposed to be lumpen 
proletariat (pp. 68, 93). Even if the author has used the term in the ongmal Marxian sense, can 
one really class as lumpen the urban and rural toiling masses and the Dalit students who, 
along with the jobless Dalit youth, formed the vital components of Dalit Panthers in Maha- 
rashtra? Second, the author's description of Dalit Panthers as a lumpen element, at least 
theoretically, strips the Panthers of their historically emancipatory role. 

Yet, at another place, the author tries to assert the revolutionary element in Dalit Panthers 
by characterising their emergence as ‘subaltern insurgence’ (p 11), again without any 
substantiation. In fact, the inclusion of Dalit Panthers or any other marginalised group within 
subalternity (as used by Ranajit Guha) has been contested by some noted scholars, for 
instance, D.N. Dhanagare. Thus, the present work not only suffers from the superficial 
treatment of such concepts but also misleads us on another occasion where the author treats 
Annabhau Sathe as representing the liberal stream in Marathi literature (p. 57), while Sathe 
is known as a Marxist and the forerunner of Dalit revolutionary literature. 

An even more serious problem is that the author is trying to juxtapose Ambedkar’s 
ideology with that of the Panthers’ Manifesto. This manifesto, which was obviously influenced 
by both the Dalit Left and the non-Dalit Left, embodied a theoretical attempt to critically 
appropriate both Marx and Ambedkar in order to wage an effective struggle against caste and 
class oppression, thus fighting the ideologisation of Ambedkar's philosophy (a one-sided, 
narrow and limited projection of Ambedkar's ideas by both Dalit as well as non-Dalit 
Ambedkar scholars). However, one should not lose sight of those factors which ie the 
Panther leaders to deviate from their manifesto to individualist careerism. 

Apart from being annoyingly repetitious and self-contradictory, this book is also method- 
ologically unsound. For example, in order to assess a particular Panther leader, the author 
takes for granted the opinion of his opponent, and vice versa (pp. 94-95), without of course 
taking into consideration the context in which the opponent is expressing his views. This 
affects the objectivity of the material presented in the book. 

Finally, this study of the Panthers’ movement from 1972 to 1979 could have been more 
interesting if it had taken up in a post script all those post-1979 political developments in 
Panther politics that represented the hegemonic appropriation of the Dalit Panthers and other 
Dalit groups by the dominant forces in the state. Inclusion of this extremely important aspect 
of the Dulit Panther movement should not have been difficult for a book which has been 
published only in 1991. 


Jogdand's book is likewise a revised version of a Ph.D. thesis. It is divided into six chapters 
which seem to have been arranged with a reasonable degree of logical coherence. In the 
Introduction, the author takes note of various theories that were thrown up to study social 
movements in the West, and outlines the theory of relative deprivation as the most appropriate 
framework for understanding the Dalit movement as a social movement. 

In the second chapter, while critically appreciating the role of other social reform move- 
ments in the country, the author goes on to give a comprehensive description of the emergence, 
programmes, shifting strategies and protest styles of the Dalit movement in the state. For 
example, according to the author, the pre-Ambedkar Daht movement adopted accommodative 
strategies, while the Dalit movement led by Ambedkar himself and also the post-Ambedkar 
Dalit movement remained by and large confrontationist. In terms of shift in protest style, the 
author considers the Buddhist conversion movement and the Dalif literary movement as 
different styles of Dalit protest. 

In the subsequent chapters, Jogdand assesses the impact of different social forces on the 
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social mobility of Dalits, and points out thé limitations of the Dalit movement as being narrow 
in its social base and highly factionalised over petty issues. Thus, though the author has tried 
to offer a balanced account of the Dalit movement in Maharashtra, his uncritical application 
of the theory of relative deprivation does not help us much in understanding, for example, 
the factors that led both to progress and regression in Dalit consciousness: the possibility of its 
assimilation with a broader level of social consciousness (the Dalit Panther’s alliance with Left 
and democratic forces in its early phase represented this consciousness), or the dissolution 
again into a separate consciousness (the subsequent fragmentation of the Dalit Panther 
into small groups). Is it because of state intervention through strategies of pacification that the 
diffusion in Dalit consciousness took place? Neither the author nor the relative deprivation 
theory take into consideration the role of the state. 

Second, since the theory of relative deprivation has a tendency to consider deprivation 
consciousess as stemming from relatively backward material conditions, it should logically be 
terminated along with overcoming these conditions. But the relative deprivatién theory does 
not help us in explaining the discrimination that the Dalits still continue to suffer at the hands 
of the upper castes despite their matching the material conditions of the latter. 

Finally, the relative deprivation theory seems to represent a negative utopia in the sense 
that it attempts to describe ‘what is’ without linking it with the question of ‘what can be’. This 
theory also suggests that the Dalits organise their thought and action not on their own 
authentic terms but on the terms of those privileged sections whose consciousness underlies 
and legitimises the structures of domination. Thus, Jogdand’s book is firmly rooted in the 
mainstream sociological tradition, which is functionalist at the core and non-cnitical in its 
form. 


University of Poona Gora Guru 
Pune 


Inna SEN, ed., A space within the struggle: Women's participation in people's movements. 
New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1990. 275 pp. References, notes. Rs. 160. 


In this brave new world of globalisation and integration, the impoverished and oppressed 
have been banished from public discourse. This anthology of twelve essays on different ‘mass 
movements aiming for a broad political or social change in which women are important 
participants’ (p. 3) is a timely reminder that the poor still exist and people still struggle for 
social equity. At a time when the world celebrates the market as the final panacea, it draws 
attention to che ravages of commercialisation and mechanisation on the poor in general, and 
on women specifically. 

The volume includes essays on struggles for land rights in Bodhgaya and Srikakulam; for 
remunerative farm prices in Maharashtra and preservation of identity in Assam; against 
dwindling fish catches in Kerala and industrial mechanisation in the bidi industry in Nipani. It 
covers urban middle class anti-price movements, Adivasi's struggles and construction workers’ 
unionisation. The list is long. And as intended, it shows that women have participated actively 
in mass movements and have addressed themselves to a wide range of issues. This in itself is 
an important contribution, for the participation of women in movements has generally gone 
unrecorded and thereby unmentioned in the pages of history. This invisibility in part arose 
from the conventional perception with which traditional political structures had themselves 
held women. 

Not surprisingly, most of the cases covered represent cttorts to organise outside both 
centrist and traditional Left political forces. Many of them recall that the Left has tended to 
treat women's issues as peripheral to the working class, with only qualified recognition of 
women's special issues/needs. This has been a criticism voiced since the 1970s both by activists 
within the Left movement and by ‘autonomous’ feminist groups. Happily the volume does not 
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pose an either/or choice between a broad-based der iocratic movement which rides rough- 
shod over women's issues and a *women's only' struggle against patriarchy. In fact, Gail 
Omvedt’s essay on the farmers’ movement, while recognising the contribution of the auto- 
nomous feminist groups at the level of research, observes that they have 'shown little capacity 
for mass work’ and have ‘remained dependent on state and foreign funding for their forms of 
mass outreach' (p. 243). The effort of the book has been to show that grass-roots struggles 
have thrown up dimensions which have gonc beyond existing definitions of feminism, under- 
stood as a narrow women's platform, as well as disproved the narrow Left standpoint that 
women's issues do not matter in larger struggles against class exploitation. This effort is 
particularly welcome at a time when debates are too often embroiled only in theoretical 
abstractions. 

The essays, being of a variety in both style and content, are not of uniform quality. While 
Gail Omvedt's essay on the farmers’ movement and Ilina Sen's account of the workers’ 
struggle contain both a wealth of information and an easy familiarity with theoretical issues, 
the essay on the Assam movement is spread too thin. This uneven tenor stems from the fact 
that both social scientists and activists have written the essays; it lends both freshness and 
authenticity to the contemporary debates on the women's movement. It delves into the nitty- 
gritty matters of organisational structures, leadership and mobilisations—matters critical to 
any emancipatory venture but all too often brushed aside by social science writings This 1s 
particularly true today when there is a wariness of works which do not delve into constructions 
of ‘consciousness’. But as the essay on the fishworkers’ struggle points out, ‘developing a 
feminist perspective’ is also a matter of simple things ‘like seeing that meetings take place at 
times that are convenient for women’ and even if this happens, the next question is, ‘who will 
look after the children or cook the food . . . ?' (p. 158). 


Jawaharlal Nehru University MAITRAYEE CHAUDHURI 
New Delhi 


BINDESHWAR PATHAK, Road to freedom: A sociological study on the abolition of scavenging in 
India, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991. xiv + 243 pp. Plates, tables, bibliogr., index. 
Rs. 300. 


Among India’s many technological achievements in recent decades, the government has used 
neither its political nor its economic resources to construct adequate sanitation facilities for 
urban populations. Pathak promotes a course of action to address this burgeoning urban 
problem in the course of his study on the abolition of scavenging. He details the programme 
of Sulabh International and its successes in introducing the sulabh shauchalaya type of latrine. 
Pathak’s goal is the abolition of scavenging through the replacement of latrines which require 
the services of scavengers with the sulabh shauchalaya which is hygienic and designed in 
accordance with the economic, social and environmental conditions prevailing m India. 

With Mahatma Gandhi as his inspiration, Pathak became involved with this work during 
the Gandhi centenary. His commitment to this task and skills as an organiser and fund-raiser 
are indicated by the expansion of Sulabh International’s budget from Rs 2 lakhs in 1969 to 2 
crores in 1986. The money is spent on the construction oi hygienic latrines, on public 
education concerning sanitation, and on training scavengers for other employment. 

This book is based on Pathak’s work with Sulabh International and on his doctoral 
dissertation in sociology at Patna University. He popularises the term ‘action sociology’ and 
describes it as being ahead of the spheres of theoretical, empirical and applied sociology 
because it builds upon them, integrates them and uses them to effect positive social change. 
His advocacy of modernist values associated with science and rationalism is unequivocal. He 
believes that a scientific world view leads to criticism of unjust social practices in traditional 
society. For Pathak the hereditary occupation of scavenging, a task that involves the collection of 
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human excreta with bare hands and carrying it in buckets on the head, is as degrading as it is 
unhealthy; it is a disgraceful injustice for any civilised society to perpetrate. 

With its attention to the economic, social and hygienic aspects related to scavenging and to 
the provision of sanitation facilities, Pathak describes his approach as multidimensional. 
Readers are provided details on seventeen different types of latrines to illustrate why the 
sulabh shauchalaya (the two-pit system of hand-flush water-seal pit latrine) is preferable to all 
others. Later chapters present data collected through observation, interview and questionnaires 
gathered from 600 household heads in seven different cities and towns in Bihar; scavengers; 
liberated scavengers; non-adopters and adopters of the sulabh shauchalaya. This data 1s also 
summarised in the appendix's seventy-six tables. 

The majority of scavengers are women but Pathak does not relate this finding to a 
discussion of gender issues. The liberated scavengers in this study are those who no longer 
scavenge because of the construction of modern latrines. They now work for municipalities as 
street cleaners and peons and enjoy a higher social status than they did when scavenging But 
their poverty and standard of living differ little from other Bhangis who continue to scavenge. 
Both scavengers and liberated scavengers hope that their children will find non-scavenging 
employment and although they realise the importance of education their poverty makes it 
impossible to keep their children in school. Awareness of government provisions for Scheduled 
Castes 1s increasing among Bhangis but Pathak does not thoroughly examine the reasons why 
so few are able to make use of the opportunities supposedly available to them 

The book amply demonstrates that Pathak’s dedication to his cause is matched by his 
conviction that the sulabh shauchalaya is the solution for the plight of scavengers and that his 
action sociology provides the model for a sociology that fosters social justice: 

Comte, the father of sociology, presented a programme of social development under his 
philosophy of positivism, but he never enacted the scheme. The scheme of liberation of 
scavengers has gone one step ahead because along with drawing the scheme the organ- 
isation of Sulabh Shauchalaya has actually implemented it and the desired results have 
been achieved (p 185). 


Chicago Liss MCKEAN 


RAMESH KANBARGI, ed., Child labour m the Indian subcontinent: Dimensions and implications. 
New Delhi: Sage, 1991. 184 pp. Maps, figs., tables, notes, references. Rs. 190. 


This book is a selection of the Papers presented at a seminar organised by the Institute for 
Social and Economic Change, Bangalore, in April 1986. The demographic, economic and 
social dimensions of child labour in rural areas have been discussed according to the available 
figures for 1970-71 and 1981 Srikantan mentions that most of the child workers are con- 
centrated in rural areas among the illiterate in the agricultural labour and livestock sectors, 
and generally among poorer families. 

Children belonging to households with no land or less land worked longer hours than those 
belonging to households with relatively more land. Schoolgoing children worked about one- 
half of the time of non-schoolgoing children. The opinion expressed was that if there was 
access to schooling and if the economic conditions improved, the incidence of child labour 
could be reasonably reduced. 

The focal Issues related to child labour, namely fertility and schooling, are the theme of 
most papers in the volume. The argument presented by Mamdani in The myth of population 
control (1972), wherein fertility behaviour in developing countries has been linked with child 
labour, has been discounted. The thesis presented by Tyson is that children work due to 
necessity, and not that children's working influences fertility, as Mamdani asserts. Using 
empirical data, Vlassoff concludes that it was premature to state that child labour motivates 
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high fertility in less developed countries. Sharif views monetisation of the rural economy as a 
deterrent to high fertility levels. 

Along with Kulkarni, the editor, Kanbargi, has examined the relationship between children’s 
work, schooling and fertility. The paper presents some insights relevant for policy formulations 
though the data is analysed against the backdrop of 1961 and 1971 Census information. Forty- 
five villages were surveyed for the macroanalysis. The data collected over a year in rural 
Karnataka reveals that from a very young age children are involved in a variety of activities 
useful for the family. 

A distinction between household and production work for boys has been made in terms of 
work which is done for wages. An interesting and important finding is that girls put in longer 
hours than boys. Sex stereotypic activities were observed wherein girls were involved more 
than boys in household chores. Relatively fewer girls go to school. There is a significant 
negative reciprocal relationship between child labour and schooling. 

The analysis indicates that reducing child labour is one of the ways of increasing school 
attendance. Banning of child labour does not seem to be of much help 1n bringing about a 
fertility decline. A suggestion to eliminate the nced for some of the work done by children will 
enable children to go to school. Myron Weiner and activist Swami Agnivesh advocate 
compulsory education up to 14 years as an imperative measure to curb child labour. Prota- 
gonists of this view also point out that this will solve the problem of adult unemployment as 
well. 

In the light of the studies presented in the volume, the feasiblity of compulsory education 
for children seems a utopian dream. The intervention strategies of providing better water 
facilities in villages, providing clean and ready-to-cook foodgrain, and encouraging community- 
tending of cattle in rural areas might free more children to attend school. Schoolgoing will 
only be acceptable if it can be contexualised as providing a meaningful contribution to the 
people's lifestyle. Until this is done it will continue to be an unattractive proposition without 
any relevance to grass-roots realities at the village level. 


Lady Irwin College SUBHASHINI SUBRAHMANY AM 
New Dethi 


T.N. Mapan, ed., Religion in India (Oxford in India Readings in Sociology and Social and 
Cultural Anthropology). Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991. xv + 448 pp. Figs., 
notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 400. 


The book under review contains a selection of papers in the sociology of religion. Many of the 
pieces included have been published elsewhere. These selections, most of which are of high 
quality, are notable for their timeliness and originality. The editor has provided a compre- 
hensive Introduction to the book. 

In the first division, ‘Sacred knowledge’, Louis Dumont, K.S. Mathur and Pauline Kolenda 
discuss the elements of sacred knowledge which have informed the Hindus’ beliefs in the 
worship of gods, caste hierarchy, karma and dharma, and purity and pollution. Dumont finds 
an interdependence between high and low deities among the folk in Tamil Nadu; this is 
similar to the mutual dependence between high and low castes. Mathur notes the notions of 
rebirth, transmigration, etc., which have guided the Malwa villagers’ daily routine. Kolenda 
reviews critically the concept of purity-pollution. Fazlur Rahman in his study of the Quran 
brings out its humaneness: Islamic God is transcendental yet compassionate. 

While knowledge is respected among Hindus, action through rituals is important for 
sustaining the household or group. Ritual performance binds the mundane and cosmic, the 
human and divine. For most Hindus, it is calamitous to neglect rituals, both in the interests of 
the ‘here’ and the ‘hereafter’. H.L. Seneviratne in his essay on the medieval township of , 
Kandy refers to the role of the Buddhist king in mediating between the human and the 
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cosmic spheres, while Diana Eck locates Kashi as the archetypical Hindu pilgrim centre where 
divinity is present around every corner. Veena Das, drawing upon the Hindu home manual 
(Grihya Sutra), shows the interchangeability between right and left body movements in 
rituals. 

Sacred time has always been the appropriate time for the Hindus. As the Hindu notion of 
tume ıs cyclical, participation ın ritual events is conducive to the renewal of contact with 
divinity. Askos Ostor’s essay on Durga Puja in Bengal reveals the nexus between the worship 
of the goddess and the fertility cults. Frédérique Marglin’s study of the Jagannath chariot 
festival in Puri shows that people’s participation in the festival ensures public well-being, and 
M.N. Sninivas’ analysis of mangala rituals in Coorg relates their performance to the continu- 
ance of ‘okka’, the ancestral patrilineal household. P.M. Currie’s essay on the Sufi centre in 
Ajmer refers to the dissolution of caste, class or creed in the mystic ambience where the 
deceased saint's presence is felt by one and all. A.R. Saryid also confirms Muslim-Hindu 
cooperation in the celebration of Moharram in coastal Maharashtra. 

In the section on ‘Sacred persona’, C.J. Fuller's paper on the priests of the Mcenakshi 
temple in Madura: locates these functionaries in the specific local traditions which considerably 
depart from Agama texts (the manuals of temple rites). Lawrence Babb describes Sathya Sai 
Baba who through his miracles has attracted not only the common folk but also educated 
middle classess, while J.P.S. Uberoi defines Sikhs as a protesting group who skilfully integrated 
the three diverse roles of Hindu society, namely, the householder, the ruler and the renouncer. 
The last division, ‘Reorientation to the sacred’ includes selections which deal with the 
adaptive processes of the less privileged groups among Hindus and Christians in the context of 
changing times. There are also papers which analyse communalism and secularism in India. 

Let me make a few observations. The organisation of the contributions in the book is not 
quite satisfactory. For instance, the inclusion of Rahman's work under 'Sacred knowledge" 
does not fit into the scheme: official Islam and Hinduism are culturally disjunctive. The 
papers by Mathur and Pocock have very little in common. Mathur's discussion is based upon 
the sacred texts of Hinduism, but Pocock's discussion of the evil eye stems purely from local 
beliefs. Further on, the inclusion of papers on Todas and Saoras is also disjunctive as these 
papers contain no reference to the tribes' interactive relationship with the Hindu castes. In 
fact, many papers in the book, in spite of their methodological sophistication, have tended to 
view Hinduism restrictively. 

I feel that there is a significant omission in the book. The sects within Hinduism as well 
us outsrde of it have played a dynamic role in Indian society through protest or dissent. 
Castes and sects have mutually interacted and borrowed from each other, but there are only 
limited references to this in the book. Besides, the various monastic orders within and 
outside Hinduism have playeda socially constructive and integrative role. There is no 
reference tothe work done by these orders in the preservation of basic values and norms 
in Indian society. 


Jawaharlal Nehru Univeristy C.N. VENUGOPAL 
New Delhi 


RicHarp H. Davis, Ritual in an oscillating universe: Worshiping Siva in medieval India. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991. xvii + 188 pp. Plates, figures, bibliogr., 
index. $35 


For a variety of reasons lustorians of religion have been more comfortable with the written or 
spoken word of dogma or tale than with the actions of ritual. Saivism, like other major strands 
of classical and contemporary Hinduism, has been examined mainly as a body of myths that 
accompany devotion, or else as a potent political and social force. A book on Saiva Siddhanta 
ritual ıs therefore a very welcome counterweight to the prevailing imbalance. But paradoxically, 
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this study by Richard Davis is not an empirical study of a specific ritual. It draws its 
observations from words about ritual. the words of the normative medieval texts, Kamikdgama 
and Aghorafiva’s Kriyákramadyotikd. 

Ritual in an oscillating universe begins with a startling premise, one sure to trouble many 
readers in social anthropology or the sociology of religion. Davis claims, in relation to ritual in 
general, that its contextual ‘world’ is largely constituted by the conscious and purposeful 
agent. It 1s predominantly a mental world that does not ‘occur in some sociologically defined 
universe of a particular community or society’ (p. ix). This observation is particularly 
surprising in the light of its author's own claim that Saivism does not distinguish ritual ‘sacred’ 
activity from practical or ‘profane’ activity (p. 31). We are left here, of course, with a radical 
monism. (Incidentally, Davis will later draw a sharp distinction between mudras as ritually 
efficacious bodily action and ‘normal’ gestures that can only manipulate material objects.) If 
historic and social context are entirely irrelevant to the understanding of a ritual, then we can 
read the same texts used by a 12th century Saiva ritualist, and not only reconstruct his ntual, 
but ‘mentally place ourselves in his temple’ (p. ix). The fundamental methodological assump- 
tion underlying this book, in sum, is the metaphysical unity of knowledge and action posited 
by Saiva Siddhünta. This is an epistemologically consistent position, of course, but 1s it 
accessible to non-initiates? 

Davis’ chief interest, and the strength of the book, is the careful tracing of the ritual 
interaction between the worshipper and Siva during the daily puja ritual. Interaction is perhaps 
too weak a term for the relation that Davis documents. The daily ritual is a three-fold process 
that utilises Siva’s own cosmic activities (emission and reabsorption) in order to prepare the 
physical location and the worshipper by means of the five purifications (pafricafuddh:). 
Through a careful manipulation of the worshipper’s hands and body in a descending and 
ascending fashion (and using visualisation and mantras as well), the correspondence with 
Siva's two modes of activity is fixed for the duration of the ritual. Sunilarly, the temple and 
especially the linga must be prepared for the invocation (dvahana) of Siva into the temporary 
embodied loci. The third phase of the rutyapüjd is the offering of services (upacdra) which are 
essentially a presentation (dana) of substance to Siva, following which the deity is allowed to 
depart. 

The heart of the book, certainly its most intriguing aspect, is the parallel Davis finds 
between the worshippers’ preparation for pajá—the dtmasuddhi—and the process of passing 
through initiation (diksd) by means of which a fettered soul (pafu)'may be led by a guru to 
liberation. The most important initiation is the final one, nirvànadIksá, in which the guru 
transfers the initiate's body (the five kalds) on to a cord of fetters (páfasürra). He can then 
manipulate the cord physically and by means of visualisation in order to shorten the pupil's 
process of liberation. Key to this ritual (and equally important to Davis' epistemology) is an 
ontological transformation which allows practitioners to posit shifting identities and trans- 
ference of efficacies from god to man, from teacher to pupil and from pupil to object. These 
transformations permeate the puja with its preparatory purifications, descent and temporary 
residence of ‘deity in physical objects, and transfer (dana) of substances to god. 

However, as a historian of religion, Davis seems uncomfortable with the work he has done 
so well as a theologian. He states: ‘Even though the rite of dtmafuddhi and invocation have 
reduced the difference between worshipper and god, their fundamental hierarchical relation 
persists’ (p. 137). So how can the nom-participating observer describe the relation of worshipper 
and god? What does the ritual actually accomplish? Davis offers little help because the terms 
he chooses, taken from the common.pool of history of religion’s mumbo-jumbo, is more 

‘obscure than the medieval theology of Saiva Siddhànta. He terms the relation ‘instantiation’ 
(pp. 24, 60, 137), ‘parallelism’ (p. 58), ‘informed by the same logic’ (pp. 69, 72), ‘projection’ 
(p. 73), ‘analogy’ (p. 98) and probably others I have missed. Davis is extremely careful (and 
interesting) when he summarises the explicit textual discussions on the ontological trans- 
formations within the ritual, and between god and the world (pp. 143 ff.) He could have left 
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his ritual heremeneutic at that. But as a historian of religion he was trapped in the oroboric 
dilemma of having to interpret a ritual which he opted to describe solely in terms of the texts 
that prescribe and explain it. There are no tools for such a job. 


University of California ARIEL GLUCKLICH 
Berkeley 


GABRIELLA EICHINGER FERRO-Luzzi, ed., Rites and beliefs in modern India. New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1990. 111 pp. Notes, references. Rs. 100. 


The living vitality of Indian culture and the continued hold of certain oppressive institutionalised 
practices are documented in these ethographically rich essays. They focus on the variegated 
facets of Indian society and cover a broad spectrum of issues ranging from the birth pollution 
norms governing a multi-caste/religious group in rural Bijnor, Uttar Pradesh, to the little- 
explored aspect of Hinduism which allows an irreverent joking relationship with the Gods. 
The data presented here makes a case for field explorations in order to better understand 
complex social realities. There is, however, a feeling of unfulfilled promise in some of the 
papers as they fail to consider the social context of the phenomena. 

The paper by Jeffery et al. is a poignant account of the ambivalence within patriarchal 
religions towards the female body and birth processes, despite the dominant motherhood 
ideology in the construction of the feminine. Randeria explores the cumulative defilement of 
eating carrion and occupations dealing with death and excrement which permanently pollute 
certain castes. There is a hierarchical relationship among them as well which gets expressed 
through their origin stories and in the sharing of carrion. 

Three interesting articles in the repertoire are based on fieldwork in Tamil Nadu. They 
point to the polytheistic character of Hinduisnt. Wallden discusses the continued popularity of 
local cult sites. Kjaerholm juxtaposes the worship of family deities with the Ayyappa cult. 
While women participate 1n the worship of the former, they are denied access to Ayyappan 
worship despite its liberàl ideology. Ferro-Luzzi's article, ‘Humourous Hinduism', discusses 
the Tamil penchant for treating religious matters with familiarity and fun. This comradely 
attitude to God is traced to the impact of the bhakti movement. 

Finally, Assagi implies that the belief in the auspiciousness of the devadans of the Yellamma 
cult in Karnataka is not in.contravention of the dominant ideology of femininity within 
Hinduism, as a woman's swadharma is equated with kama (p. 61). The question which 
remains is how does one interpret the existing ideology of sexual chastity in India, with all its 
punitive sanctions against illegitimacy and sexual deviation? What can be discerned is how 
seemingly irreconcilable viewpoints get rationalised through religion to lend credence to 
sexual exploitation and how ideologies direct individual thought and action. To interpret the 
cult as an avenue optn to some within the Untouchable groups to rise above their prescribed 
status is to turn a blind eye to exploitative realty and to ignore their lack of choice, as they 
come from impoverished families. 

Such an uncritical interpretation of Indian rites and beliefs would perhaps provoke further 
discussions among readers. 


SNDT Women's University VEENA POONACHA 
Bombay 


Mark JUERGENSMEYER, Radhasaormi reality: The logic of a modern faith. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. xxii + 271 pp. Plates, appendices, notes, bibliogr., 
index. 


The processes of secularisation are proceeding apace in India əs anywhere else in the world, 
but the religious phenomenon survives here better than perhaps is welcome to the modernists. 
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Our times ave been witness to religious revivalism in many forms including, on the one hand, 
the benign and the redemptive, and, on the other, the violent and the intolerant. It is only to 
be expected that the ugly face of religion is more visible than the gentle, but it would be a 
mistake to consider it as the only or the true face of religion. Mark J uergensmeyer presents, in 
the book under review, a 20th century rehgious happening of north India, which he calls the 
Radhasaomi reality, and which he thinks may well have lessons for our times beyond India. 
Various accounts of the Radhasaomi faith have been published earlier, most notably by 
Sudhir Kakar, L.A. Babb, and Mark Juergensmeyer himself. This book is, however, the most 
detailed, rounded and insightful discussion so far. It is marked by the rare combination of 
scholarly purpose and simplicity of style that one has come to associate with the work of 
Professor Juergensmeyer. It is a most welcome addition to the literature on the sociology of 
religion in India. 

The Radhasaomi phenomenon took birth in Agra in the 1860s when a Hindu, Swami Shiv 
Dayal Singh, began his teaching, which was reformist and eclectic in character, drawing upon 
Hindu, Sikh and the Sant traditions. It ‘focused on the efficacy of sacred words and the saving 
power of a spiritual master in the transforming of the self and achieving access to otherworldly 
realms beyond’ (p. 3). The Swami offered his message to householders and ascetics alike. 
Today there are many flourishing Radhaszomi communities, each organisationally inde- 
pendent, without owing allegiance to any central authority other than the teaching as inter- 
preted by each lineage of masters. The most notable of these are located at Beas, Agra and 
Delhi. The total number of followers is approximately 1,900,000, of which Beas accounts for 
almost a million and a half. Radhasaomi followers are found in many other parts of India and 
abroad. Juergensmeyer’s aim in the book is not only to describe the Radhasaom phenomenon, 
but also to answer the question as to why it has prospered. 

The name Radhasaomi, it seems, is derived from the usage of Rai Saligram who was the 
second master, after Shiv Dayal, at Agra. He used it as a name and ‘a conduit for divine 
grace". The use of the word is today the focus of a lively theological controversy between the 
Agra and Beas branches. The beginnings of the phenomenon and its growth over more than a 
century are described in the first two chapters of the book. The next five chapters go into the 
details of the Radhasaomi religious experience, discussing the key notions of the master 
(‘someone to trust’), the personal spiritual journeying of the secker, the ‘fellowship of the 
true’ (satsang), the ideal of ‘selfless service" (seva), and, finally, ‘the sense of a centre’. The 
last denotes the quest for a special place where the ‘leading ideas’ of a movement come 
together with its leading ‘institutions’, and where ‘momentous events are thought to occur’ 
(p. 149). The idea of such a spiritual centre lies at the core of the Radhasaom ‘colony’, of 
which there are several now. It is noteworthy, as the author emphasises, that these are 
‘ashrams’ for householders. 

Juergensmeyer devotes the next three chapters to ‘social contexts’, discussing the implica- 
tions of caste and class for the Radhasaomi phenomenon, and vice versa, and the emergence 
of saree as a transnational culture in recent times. It is noteworthy that the following is 
predominantly of urban, merchant castes (Khatris, Marwaris, etc.); villagers and low caste 
people are ‘outsiders’ except, to some extent, at Beas. There obviously is a consonance 
between the values of these castes and the faith, notably with respect to ‘rationality’ and 
‘egalitarian efficiency’. Yet the appeal of the faith is intended to be universal. The concluding 
chapter, ‘The logic of the faith’, seeks to answer the question with which the book opens, viz., 
why has this new-old faith prospered? 

His analysis of the Radhasaomi phenomenon leads Juergensmeyer to concur with the 
Israeli sociologist, S.N. Eisenstadt, ‘that modernity is not the same in all parts of the worid'. 
The Radhasaomi tradition ‘as a whole reflects a modernity that is more Indian and Hindu 
than it is Western’ (p. 220). This question arises because of the Radhasaomi emphasis upon 
rationality, bureaucratisation, and efficiency, and a concern with the scientific worldview. But 
they seek a redefinition of the prevailing secular scientific perspective just as they do so in 
relation to religious traditions: ‘an appropriation of a truth that transcends science, a thera- 
peutic approach to the self, and réestablishment of personal authority in the social realm—these 
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appeal to those who for various reasons have tired of the modern world but are unsatisfied 
with what the more traditional forms of faith offer as alternatives’ (p. 225). The author’s 
conclusion is that, although ‘Radhasaom1 is in a certain sense a new expression of Hinduism’, 
‘it is also a genuinely new religion, a modern religion’, that it is ‘even post-modern’. And this 
is the secret of its success. 

Underlying Juergensmeyer's account of the Radhasaomi reality, the attentive reader will 
find answers to a whole lot of questions regarding the character of religious faith and the 
structure of religious organisations. Thus, it becomes clear that questions that are central to 
revealed religions (such as the personality of the founder and the novel content of the 
revelation) do not even arise in India because here the emphasis is upon what may be called 
the dynamic recovery of the perennial wisdom or truth. The Radhasaomi faith is no more a 
complete break with the existing religious traditions than Buddhism or Sikhism were, and yet 
it is in some respects radically different. The way the Radhasaomi communities have grown 
casts doubt on well-entrenched ideas about the critical role of centralised authority in the 
emergence of religions that seek a universal following without a universal church. 

For these and other reasons, mentioned garlier, Mark Juergensmeyer’s new book will be 
read by students of comparative religion and of the sociology of religion with much interest. It 
is a contribution of merit. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. Mapan 
Delhi 


Srinivas TILAK, Religion and aging in the Indian tradition. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1989. xviii + 226 pp. Notes, bibliogr., indexes. 


How did the ancient Indians reflect on and interpret the phenomenon of growing old? This is 
Tilak’s primary object of enquiry in this book based on ninety-threc religious, medical and 
literary texts, trifurcated into vedic, Buddhist and Hindu streams, ranging from 1500 BCE to 
800 CE. 

The introduction sets the problem of responses to aging, coping with the stress of old age 
and death, and the metaphysical significance and meaning given to aging in the light of the 
trinity of the self, the body, and the world. The activity theory (Gubrium 1976) and disengage- 
ment theory (Cumming and Henry 1961) in gerentology are stated as points of contention for 
the present work. 

The introduction is followed by five chapters and a conclusion. The first constructs the 
historic dialectic between vedic, Buddhist and Hindu religious doctrines. Whether life on 
earth is understood existentially as a dialectic between the inevitable aging body and the 
ageless, transcendental self embodied within it is the question that constitutes the second 
chapter. 

From the etiology of aging, Tilak moves on to the physical theory of aging based on 
Patanjali's treatment of change (parináma) in relation to time. Aging is seen to bring together 
three co-existing notions of time: an abstract notion which has an independent status; a 
mecbanical-temporal model with unilinear progression; and a relativist notion of time as 
subjective perception characterising mner experience. The tie between time (both as ever- 
flowing and as a modality) and the therapeutical principle of treatment in Ayurveda 1s 
analysed. With regard to parindma, Tilak shows the convergence of Buddhist and smriti texts 
regarding the primordiality of human spirit ove: personhood, the basic lesson in both views 
being overcoming the anxiety that distorts human vision of that supreme reality. 

The pragmatic approach to coping with old age stress is analysed in chapter four. Food and 
its cause, time, are seen as the ultimate reality, the assumption being that the material cosmos 
and the human body are at once complementary opposites keeping constant the sum total of 
matter in the universe. However, the three religious streams posit different implications of 
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food for humans. Medical geriatrics in Ayurveda is understood with the help of doctrines of 
transformation (parindma) and transmigration (samsdra) and modalities of rejuvenation and 
revitalisation therapies. 

The conclusion highlights the chief contribution of the dharmaé$astra tradition, which took a 
middle path' between the vedic gerentophilia and the Buddhist gerentophobia. Here Tilak 
proposes an alternative to the modem science of genatrics and Western theories in gerentology. 
Interspersed with comparative semantics, it is a fascinating exercise in textual interpretation. 
However, one wonders how short the vedic Indian life-span may have been in contrast to the 
longer Buddhist one, given the average Indian life-span during 1901-11 of 23 years. 


Jamia Millia Islamia Tursi PATEL 
New Delhi 


Jonn Bowker, The meanings of death. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991. 
xiv + 243 pp. Bibliogr. £16.95. 


Our times are witness to the medicalisation of death to an extent that must be deemed 
extreme. Modern medical technologies have taken over the ultimate responsibility for caping 
with aging, sickness and dying, brushing aside practically everything that preceded them. But, 
as Max Weber pointed out seventy-five years ago, what technology can never answer are the 
questions of the meaning of life and of death. Traditionally, answers to these questions have 
been provided by religion, but the hubris of modern times unhesitatingly dismisses such 
answers as not only worthless but, worse, the badge of backwardness. 

John Bowker is a student of religious studies holding academic positions in England and the 
USA. Author of several books, he draws his insights from the comparative study of religions. 
In this book he begins with a brief description of the scientific theories of the origin and 
function of religion as exemplified by the work of such modern scholars as Frazer, Marx and 
Freud, particularly the latter two. He argues convincingly that 'the error of the secular and 
reductionist accounts’ has been to ‘make the dread of death the cause of religion’ (p. 24). He 
writes: ‘The religious exploration of death is a great deal more profound and interesting than 
that since it is basically an assertion of value in human life and relationships which does not 
deny, and is not denied by, the absolute fact and reality of “death”’ (p. 37). He has no use for 
the Marxian notions of ‘illusion’ or ‘opiate’ and ‘projection’, or the Freudian notion of 
‘compensation’. ‘The religious exploration of death ... has everything to do with the 
assertion and the affirmation of value, up against the boundary of death’ (p. 39). The only 
difficulty with this formulation from the Hindu point of view would be its dualism, its pitting 
of life against death. But, perhaps, I misunderstand Bowker: maybe he means the affirmation 
of value despite death, which will thus be seen the Hindu way, as an aspect of life. 

In the following chapters Bowker presents briefly, but with great clarity, what he considers 
the perspectives of Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. While he regards 
the perspectives on death of the first two of these traditions as rooted in the notion of sacrifice 
(death alone ensures life), he concedes that Islam entertained the ideas of reward and 
retribution after death. Christian belief and ritual also celebrate the triumph of life over 
death. Vedic Hinduism in its own distinctive ways places sacrifice at the very foundation of 
cosmogony, while Buddhism sees in death the truth about life which is its transient (anicca) 
character. 

The final chapter attempts a conclusion, the refrain of which is: ‘it is a human privilege, just 
as surely it is a human suffering, to acquire consciously the necessary condition of death, and to 
affirm it as sacrifice, as the means through which life is enabled and secured’ (p. 227). He 
maintains that his study of the religions of the East and the West convinces him that, 
according to them, 'even though death may be regarded as an intrusion and perhaps even as a 
punishment; it is nevertheless also necessary as a means to life’ (p. 211). This is no less true of- 
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the phenomena studied by astronomers and geneticists—of stars and cells—as it is of human 
death. 

But what does all this have to do with sociology or social anthropology? Have not our 
masters drawn pointed attention to the boundary between sociology and theology? The 
questions which sociologists pose will remain bogged in the minutiae of behavioural response 
to the overwhelming experience of death unless they are phrased in the light of some 
understanding of how those who experience death make sense of it in order to make it 
bearable; in other words, unless they show some awareness of the importance of ‘meaning’ 
and ‘value’. John Bowker’s is an excellent book for any sociologist or social anthropologist 
contemplating a study of death through fieldwork, and will help her or him to pursue research 
more insightfully. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 


CATHERINE CLÉMENTIN OHA, La divinité conquise: Carriere d'une sainte. Nanterre: Société 
d'Ethnologie, 1990. 194 pp. Figs., plates, notes, bibliogr. 


The focal points of this book are the life history and current projects of an extraordinary 
personage, Shobha Ma. She is the first woman to achieve the status of guru and to found her 
own monastic community within the Nimbürka Vaishnavite tradition. The latter normally 
does not permit even women ascetics, let alone gurus. Besides her sex, other obstacles lined 
ber path to official recognition: she is not of Brahmin origin, and she did not receive 
instruction from the guru from whom she claims descent in his lifetime. 

Shobha Mà (née Shobha Rani Raha) was born in a Bengali village, into a Shakta- 
worshipping Kayastha zamindar family, which only in her generation began to convert to 
Nimbarka Vaishnavism. Her own cult is a creative synthesis of elements from both. She is the 
first guru to insert the independent Shakta goddess Kali into the Nimbarka Vaishnavite 
context, and the first to receive worship from her disciples not only as Brahman (a Vaishnavite 
Practice) but also as an individual manifestation of specific deities (a Shükta practice). The 
deities are drawn fzom each of the two traditions: she is Kall, the Shakta goddess, and 
Krishna, the Vaishnavite god. Shobha Mi's innovations empower both the feminine and the 
guru in the Nimbárka Vaishnavite context. 

The book traces the process of Shobha Mà's divinisation through a collage of people, 
spaces, date/times, discourses and events. Just prior to her birth, she appears as a baby 
identified with KAH in an aunt's dream, and her cousin, Shishir Kumar (later her key disciple), 
is converted to Nimbürka Vaishnavism by Svāmī Santadas, her own future guru. Shoba MA 
encounters the Svàmi only twice in her life: at age 7 and at age 14 or 15. The first contact 
marks the beginning of a series of intense spiritual experiences: trembling fits, mystical visions 
(darfana), miracles, identifications with Krishna and KAII in which she adopts their poses 
(mudrd), manifests dvefa ('penetration' by the divinity), and engages in self-worship. The 
identifications persist in her practice today. At their second meeting the SvAmi gives her a 
mantra. He dies four months later, but comes to her in visions to instruct her in the 
procedures of the cult. Shobha Ma’s early adult life is marked by the struggle for legitimacy 
within the Nimbarka tradition. All except one of Svimi Santadas' official disciples oppose 
her, Svāmī Krishnadas, who initiates her without demanding that she recognise descent from 
him. Her present status is as the fifty-seventh guru of the Nimbürka lineage, directly fpllowing 
Santadas. 

Today, Shobha MA directs Santashram (named after SvàmI Santadas) in Benares. She has a 
following of approximately 1,000 lay people, and twenty brahmacürinis (women ascetics) and 
brahmacáris (male ascetics). The book provides details concerning life at Santashram: organ- 
isational matters, cohesive factors (food, festivals, rituals), the spiritual and psychological 
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attraction of Shobha Mà according to her disciples, and her mode of transmission of spiritual 
knowledge. 

In her approach to the ethnographic writing, Ojha circumvents the dichotomy, biography/ 
hagiography, while borrowing certain elements from both in a mode that thoroughly respects 
the exigencies of the science and the object. Further, her presentation of Shobha Mā takes 
into account the contextual, multiple, fusional self which has been the subject of recent 
debates in ethnology, without discussing the debates or naming the authors who have 
animated it (Inden and Nicholas, Marriott, Bharati, Das, Rolland, etc.). She gives space to a 
number of voices: Shobha Mā, disciples, a contemporary woman guru called Anandamayi, 
and others. Finally, she provides the reader with reflections on several aspects of Hinduism, 
when she contrasts or compares Shobha Ma’s cult and experiences with classical tradition, 
with other gurus, or with phenomena such as possession. 


Institut d'étude du developpement PAULA BACCHETTA 
économique et social 
Paris 


RICHARD F. Gownanicu, Buddhist precept and practice: Traditional Buddhism in the rural 
highlands of Ceylon. 2nd revised edition. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991. Appendix, . 
gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 275. 


This is a revised, second edition of the original version which was published in 1971 and has 
been out of print for two decades. The book is based on fieldwork done in the Kandy area 
between 1964-65, and relies mainly on about three dozen interviews with monks in and 
around Kandy, visits to local temples, etc. Gombrich uses his skills of philological and textual 
study to analyse documents, interviews, and observations to compare the traditional Theravada 
doctrine with the current system of behaviour and belief among the Sinhalese of the rural 
highlands. It has a vocabulary and a syntax which is doctrinal, and explained from the clerical 
point of view. It should therefore be contrasted and evaluated along with other studies of Sri 
Lankan society such as those based on a local group (i.e., Edmund Leach’s study, Pul Eliya 
[1961]), or that of a ritual process (i.e., Bruce Kapferer's A celebration of demons: Exorcism 
and the aesthetics of healing in Sri Lanka [1983]), or that based on the structural field between 
Theravada Buddhism and the folk, shamanistic, or popular beliefs (i.e., Stanley Tambiah’s 
studies of Thailand, another society with Theravada beliefs). 

Gombnich distinguishes carefully between the ‘doctrinal’ level of religion, as an ideal typical 
system, and that of Buddhism ın real life which, à Ja Dumont, he states is a system of 
individual choices. On this basis he concludes that Buddhism of the first level is orthodox 
while the second is accretive, and neither the aims nor the beliefs of the two have changed in 
about 2,500 years: *. . . if the Buddhism we can observe today is like the Buddhism of the Pali 
Canon, it follows, obviously, that the Buddhism of the Pah Canon was like what we can 
observe today’ (p. 66). 


Delhi School of Economics SMRITI SRINIVAS 


Lue SEGEL, Net of magic: Wonders and deceptions in India. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1991. viii + 455 pp. Plates, figs., bibliogr. US$ 63.25 (hardback $22.95 (paper- 
back). 


In consciously presenting Net of magic as a magic show using ‘tricks’ from methods of 
academuc scholarship, journalistic techniques of the travelogue and narrative conventions of 
fiction, Lee Siegel conjures up a vivid and riveting account of the object of the study, ‘the 
ancient and yet persistent realm of Indian magic’, or, strictly speaking, the magic show on 
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street and stage ‘then’ and ‘now’. We are also informed that the book is not really about magic 
as such, but magic as a method and metaphor for speaking about other things, including the 
longing to be deceived and the pleasures of deception; and about India which, predictably, is 
a magical extravaganza, a source of bewilderment and delight for the author. 

Through a sequence of sections subtitled, ‘Birds and fire’, ‘Ropes and air’, ‘Mirrors and 
water’, ‘Bones and earth’, ‘Words and ether’, the book expiores the ways in which magicians 
and their magic partake of the realm of the religious, and not infrequently, how the magic 
becomes part of the repertoire of divine gifts of God-men in India. Central to the book is the 
dual classification of magic: there is one magic that rests on sleights of hand, tricks and 
deceptions, and there 1s the true Magic, of which the first is a mime, parody or evocation. This 
true Magic consists of the powers conferred by austerity, discipline or heterodox rites. 
Projecting on to the first the attributes of the second is and was a common occurrence. This is 
an error that even the Indologist Jean Filliozat made m mistaking the jadugar for a yogi, 
projecting on to the photographs of a levitation all he knew about yoga and patanjali. The 
confusion, Indian as well as European, attested to in the accounts of travellers such as 
François Bernier, of magician-entertainers and magician-yogis, was natural and intentionally 
precipitated by the former. 

Siegel starts by seeing in some magic tricks a philosophy of gestures, a demonstration of the 
epistemological axioms of the Vedanta system: that we cannot trust our senses to reveal what 
is real and know the truth; in others he sees the recapitulation of a cosmogony or certain 
universal truths. By the end of his account magic is seen as a weapon against reality, rooted in 
the need to believe and be deceived. Truth itself is seen as the most powerful deceit and the 
desire to know the truth is at heart the desire to be deceived. Presumably these are ‘the other 
things’ which magic as metaphor allows Siegel to speak of. If we allow these ‘truths’ of the 
psyche to speak to the first set, we may see that while the need for deception is one aspect of 
the problem, the social expression of the need to reiterate the wondrous or the magical aspect 
of the real is another Between magic as metaphysic and the posited need of the psyche, there 
is a social space occupied by ‘castes’ of street performers, some of whom, as Siegel notes, may 
have their origins in heterodox religious orders. This may then add a missing dimension to the 
two sides of magic that the book presents, encompassing not just the truth of the subject but 
also the object of study. 


Department of Sociology PUNAM ZUTSHI 
University of Delhi 


Krein Narayan, Storytellers, saints, and scoundrels. Folk narrative in Hindu religious teaching. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1992. xii + 266 pp. Plates, bibliogr., index. Rs. [80. 


First published in the United States in 1989, Narayan’s book won the Victor Turner Prize in 
Ethnographic Wnting from the Society for Humanistic Anthropology and shared the 1990 
Elsie Clews Parsons Prize for Folklore. She opens her Preface to this Indian edition by 
informing readers that the book ‘derives from an old and cherished family relationship in 
India’ (p ix) and its scholarship reflects her work as a graduate student in America. Had she 
written this book for an exclusively Indian audience she would have presented differently the 
materials concerning Western devotees and not have highlighted how their ignorance of 
Indian cultural contexts can impede their understanding of the ways of Hindu gurus. She 
expresses an unease about her treatment of foreigners, suggesting that she had engaged in a 
‘sort of reverse Onentalism’ which parodies Westerners and reduces them to a homogeneous 
group. Indeed, her text portrays Westerners as gullible and gawky, lacking in self-irony and 
greedily grasping after spiritual commodities. In redressing this representation of Westerners, 
Narayan asserts that she did not intend to suggest that Hindus have a monopoly on compre- 
hending gurus. 
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This treatment of Westerners relates to personal issues concerning her own identity as a 
daughter of a Gujarati father and a Germán-American mother, and as an ethnographer 
amidst devotees, issues that she raises at various points in the text. It also relates to her 
insistence that stories about scoundrel sadhus alert Indians to the existence of crafty and 
deceitful persons who abuse the powers that society confers on sadhus. She suggests that these 
stories reduce the incidence of sadhu scandals by making Hindus more guarded and discri- 
minating 1n their dealings with such personages. She might have made more explicit that just 
as Hindus have no monopoly on comprehending gurus, Westerners have no monopoly on 
being either duped by them or accomplices in their deceptions and commoditisation of 
spirituality 

Narayan has skilfully crafted this story about her Swamuji, his stories and her analysis of 
them. From an enormous corpus of his stories she has selected eight for her discussion. Her 
stated purpose is not only to demonstrate and understand the power of storytelling in religion, 
but also to convey the pleasure that she and others enjoyed when listening to Swamiji tell 
stories. She interweaves retellings of these eight stories with information concerning the 
particular situations which prompted a specific story and how Swamiji involves members of 
the audience in these stories as character« and interpreters. She demonstrates her command 
of scholarly literature on folklore by examining Indian and other variants of these stories..Of 
the numerous cultural themes that she selects for discussion, her treatment of renunciation 
and sexuality, bhagwan, karma and death is particularly sensitive and extensively annotated 
with references to relevant scholarship on these thernes 

Narayan has known Swamiji since she was ten years old and her reverence for him suffuses 
the text. Besides her interest in ethnography and folklore, she has constructed her project 
around storytelling because she ‘sensed that it would be least offensive to Swamiji and all 
those around him’ (p. 59). Never does she question the authority of Swamiji as the speaking 
subject, nor does she examine the dynamics whereby he always has the last word. Honouring 
Swamiji’s request to include it in her book, the last page of this text is a translation of the 
Sanskrit prayer that was chanted every morning by his devotees. Like others ın his audience, 
Narayan fully accepts that it is Swamiji's great love for anybody and everybody and his desire 
to share his spiritual insights that prompts hum to fill his days by holding forth from the guru's 
gaddi. In her Preface to the Indian edition and elsewhere in;the text, Narayan stresses that 
with their messages of compassion, charity and unity of all peoples and religions, Swamiji's 
stories critique and counter the pernicious presence of capitalism and Hindu chauvinism. 
Innumerable other Hindu swamijis in India and abroad proffer the same message of unity, 
compassion and charity Many of them are involved in the Vishva Hindu Panshad and the 
Bharatiya Janata Party; some have been elected to political office. And like Narayan's 
Swamiji, these swamijis also have devotees who are industrialists and drive Mercedes Benz 
cars. 


Chicago Lise MCKEAN 


Poonam BALA, Imper:alism and medicine in. Bengal: A socio-historical perspective. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications, 1991. 174 pp. Tables, bibliogr., index. Rs. 185. 


Was colonial policy towards indigenous medicine unilaterally dismissive? Or did there exist 
moments of dialogue based on a perceived similarity? If such moments did exist, how were 
they actualised and what led to their dissoiution? 

The early 19th century, argues Bala, was pregnant with possibility when the first pharma- 
copoeias of native drugs were compiled. It culminated rn the founding of the Native Medical 
Institute (NMI) in 1822 where ‘parallel instructions were carried out in indigenous and 
translated western texts' (p. 41). But by 1835, the NMI and the medical classes at the Calcutta 
madrasa and the Calcutta Sanskrit College, where something similar was attempted, were 
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disbanded. They were replaced by the Calcutta Medical College: an embodiment of the 
victory of the anglicists over the orientalists. 

~This apocryphal story of the NMI, around which revolves Bala’s plea for an initial period of 
peace and coexistence, is poorly handled Rather than a thick description of the precise form 
and organisation of the pedagogy, the relative weight given to cach system, etc., we are 
offered a patchy picture of the NMI and the controversy that leads to its closure. The reader is 
forced, willy-nilly, on the basis of the slim evidence throughout the book, to see the NMI as 
perhaps the beginning of a policy of incorporation of native medicine and its practitioners at 
the bottom end of a well-ordered hierarchy. 

The NMI, and the Medical Schools thereafter, are set up to create a class of hospital 
attendants—the analogue of the petty clerk—to be placed under the apothecaries. The 
Medical College, meanwhile, would churn out a small batch of graduates drawn almost 
entirely from the Bengali bhadralok. Their clientele, too, would vary, with the unlicensed 
practitioners of native medicine addressing the large native and rural population. 

Native drugs saw a slightly better run. Till the end of the 19th century, their similarity, 
proven efficacy, price, and easy availability saw a policy that encouraged their user But the 
various native pharmacopocias that were published were never given legal status. By the 
beginning of this century the ‘best’ of them were incorporated into the British pharmacopocia, 
thus denying them an independent and systematic existence. 

This is the trajectory against which the vaids and hakeems, and the class of hospital 
attendants trained at the Western medical schools, attempt to professionalise themselves. The 
story of their shifting fortunes, which is the core of Bala’s book, is again disappointing. One is 
offered glimpses of the means by which native doctors either succumbed, ignored, or attempted 
to revive and revitalise their craft. One wishes that at least here the author had offered a 
sustained reading of the organisational, if not conceptual, strategies that were attempted. For 
many of these attempts are mirror opposites, initiated from the other side of the NMI. And a 
sustained reading may have led to some startling conclusions. 

The book sets out to address, as is obvious, some very interesting issues. But the effort 
expended on some of the chapters—the ones on public health and Ayurveda down the 
ages—-could have been easily spent elaborating the core concerns of the book which, with 
better editing, would have made the work more inviting. 


National Institute of Science, HarisH NARAINDAS 
Technology and Development Studies 
New Delhi 


M.S.S. PANDIAN, The image trap: M G. Ramachandran in film and politics. New Delhi: Sage, 
1992. 166 pp. Plates, tables, notes, appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs 190 (hardbacky 
Rs. 85 (paperback). 


In this book, M.S.S. Pandian attempts a deconstruction of the MGR phenomenon, unravelling 
the complex terrain of MGR's politics and also focusing on the ability of elites to produce 
consent for their domination. Pandian cites evidence to argue that MGR's regime enjoyed 
massive support from the poor, in spite of serving the interests of the rich, because the 
subalterns were unable to differentiate between MGR's screen image and electoral politics. 

In his film career, spanning about forty years (1936-1978), MGR acted in as many es 133 
films, often as a worker/subaltern who fights against everyday oppression. In his roles as 
subaltern protagonist, MGR appropriated several signs of the authority/power of those who 
dominate, prominent among them being (i) authority to dispense justice and exercise violence; 
(u) access to literacy; and (iii) access to (upper caste/class). women. But the important point 
for Pandian is that MGR's screen image was popularly accepted because it is embedded in the 
‘pre-existing cultural tdioms of the subaltern classes in Tamil Nadu’ (p. 13). In other words, 
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MGR's screen image evokes the popular folk ballads widely sung and celebrated in various 

pockets of Tamil Nadu. Pandian compares and contrasts MGR's cinema narrative and the 

folk narratives, and also compares MGR, the invincible cinema hero, with the folk heroes of 

the ballads. Pandian then argues that the screen image of MGR was a retrogressive inter- 

pretation of the ballads, but that subalterns nonetheless accepted them because their common- ` 
sense is fragmented, inchoate and unsystematic. 

As is well-known, MGR's screen image was successfully transferred to the terrain of politics 

, through cheap popular ‘biographies’ which most often constructed MGR’s real life (which 
includes electoral politics) as consistent with his screen image. Pandian’s central analytical 
category is Gramsci’s concept of contradictory commonsense. In other words, the subaltern 
commonsense contains fragmented, unsystematic, inchoate presuppositions of both good and 
bad nature.'In the context of the MGR phenomenon, the elites could successfully intervene in 
this commonsense, pick up the relevant elements and provide them as a ‘coherent and 
unitary’ commonsense, through the MGR films. 

Captivating and interesting reading, Pandian’s arguments nonetheless suffer from a number 
of inadequacies, limitations and misconceptions. For want of space, they are listed here in 
brief: 

1. Pandian seems to have constructed ‘commonsense’ as a static, synchronic ensemble of 
cultural presuppositions. The characteristics of subaltern commonsense suggested, i.e., ‘un- 
systematic’, ‘contradictory’ and ‘inchoate’, seem to be universal. In other words, one tends to 
ask the question, what is subaltern in the subaltern commonsense? 

2. Pandian seems to have strait-jacketed Gramsci, whose euro-centrism is well-known, to the 
MGR phenomtnon. In the process, he sidelines many of the indigenous cultural notions 
regarding performance, such as ‘lila’ and ‘avatar’. Pandian in fact seemingly imposes his own 
distinction between image and reality on the subalterns. 

3. Pandian almost argues that MGR systematically duped the subalterns and groomed his 
image. It is emphasised that MGR consciously built an image of the subaltern hero, to the 
extent that he intervened to alter the dialogues, lyrics, and story lines in his films (p. 11). The 
underlying assumption seems to be that MGR had a thorough understanding of subaltern 
culture, and the subalterns were in agreement with him. This is a questionable assumption 
which needs to be scrutinised further. If MGR is a conscious image-builder, then he is no 
different from the ‘big-man’ of the anthropology of the 1960s (cf. Bailey!). One in fact 
expects that Pandian should have focused on the historical evolution of MGR's screen image 
and linked it to the respective socio-political and media contexts. Instead, what one finds is 
that Pandian draws selectively from MGR’s screen image, only to prove his point of ‘hege- 
mony’. Pandian could have raised questions like this: MGR began his film career acting in 
mythological roles. Did they lend authenticity to his later roles? 

4. Many of the elements identified as aspects of the MGR phenomenon seem to be embedded in 
popular Tamil Hinduism. Some of them can be traced in classical Tamil bhakthi, especially 
Saivite, literature. Also note that many such religious representations were recontextualised 
during the 20th century Tamil renaissance. Pandian should have been sensitive to the 
historical appropriation of subalterns by an elite discourse within a devotional religious 
milieu. In fact, more than Gramsci, a thorough understanding of popular Hinduism (in its 
historical and contemporary dimensions) could have aided Pandian's task better. 

5 Pandian's attempt to portray the subalterns as ‘victims’ seems to be an over-exaggeration, 
looking to the fact that people exercised a choice between ‘Shivaji Ganesan and MGR’ in 
cinema, and ‘Karunanidhi and MGR’ in politics. Further, given a choice between a Brahman- 
ised Bharathanatyam, elite Carnatic music, Brahmanical radio and equally Brahmanical 
newspapers and leisure magazines, might not a subaltern prefer a ‘subaltern’? MGR as against 
a Brahmanical invasion of ‘leisure space’? Pandian seems to construct subaltern culture as a 
monolith. . 

6. According to Pandian, the hegemonic sweep of MGR on the subalterns is indicated in the 
election results. However, going by the electoral results, when MGR first sought the people's 
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mandate in the 1977 Tamil Nadu Assembly elections, 53 per cent voted against him (the DMK 
secured 24.89 per cent and the Congress (I) scored 17.51 per cent of the votes polled); while in 
the 1980 by-election to the state assembly (which followed after Indira Gandhi dismissed 
MGR's ministry), the AIADMK alliance could secure a mere 47 per cent of total votes, only 
about 4 per cent more than the DMK-Congress (I) opposition. 

7. Did MGR manipulate the logic of parliamentary—electoral—democracy to his own ‘hege- 
monic intentions', or did he remain in office by virtue of the inherent logic of electoral 
democracy? The latter could be true, because MGR mostly faced the electorate in alliance 
with the Congress (I) Pandian seems to have uncritically assimilated the argument that the 
DMK's social base 1s middle class and the AIADMK’s 1s subaltern. But the 1966 panchayat 
elections in which the DMK won a resounding victory seem to indicate that a considerable 
number of subalterns could be supporting the DMK too. In that case, Pandian has to answer 
this question: Given the fact that cultural (folk ballads!) and material conditions were similar, 
why should some subalterns support MGR and others the DMK? 

8. About Pandian’s hidden assumption of ‘lack of resistance’ to MGR, one needs to point out 
the violent Vanniyar movement of the mid-1980s, and how it forced MGR to come for a 
dialogue. 

Clearly, there is more to the MGR phenomenon than just MGR's hegemonic intentions(?) 
and the subalterns’ inability(?) to differentiate between image and reality. All the same, and 
in spite of these shortcomings, Pandian's Image trap marks the beginning of a much-needed 
intellectual debate on contemporary Tamil culture and politics. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University J. MICHAEL KENNEDY 
New Delhi 


S.K. CHANDHOKE, Nature and structure of rural habitations. New Delhi: Concept Publishing 
House and School of Planning and Architecture, 1990. xxxiv + 358 pp. Plates, figs., 
tables, notes, gloss., bibliogr., appendices, index. Rs. 300. 


Richly informative about rural society, this case Study of a Jat-dominated village called 
Chattera Bahadarpur in the Sonepat district of Haryana correlates built environment with 
human behaviour, culture and social relations over a period of 100 years, beginning roughly 
from 1880 onwards. It shows how buildings give way to activities or how activities are 
determined by the way buildings are structured. An interdisciplinary approach allows the 
author to touch upon differing caste, class and gender relationships which were thrown up in 
the course of his extended fieldwork. For instance, very valuable insights are offered tegarding 
the severe caste hierarchy observed in the original village settlement plans and continuing to 
this day. The best and largest portions of the village are occupied by dominant landowning 
castes, with the Untouchables and lower castes clustered into a small space on the penphery 
of the village. Marked differences in the house structure, size and building material, and 
space, also remain visible. The Untouchables continue to remain the ‘fringe’ people even 
today, not only 1n the physical sense of the term but also in the social, cultural and economic 
matrix of village life. 

The details of house construction of Jat landowners show three essential parts: (7) ghar 
(inner living quarters); (i) gher (enclosure for cattle); and (m) baithak (sitting room), 
reflecting aptly the agncultural-cum-animal husbandry economy. In fact, this is the ‘ideal’ 
house pattern of the dominant Jats which, with greater or lesser changes, seems to be 
emulated by others Out of the three, it is the exclusive male baithak, a space totally out of 
bounds for females, described as ‘the symbol of masculinity’ and, we may add of ‘newly 
acquired wealth', which has come to be the most coveted piece of construction and a status 


